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PREFACE 


T his book is written for those who are interested in the 
pageant of life as it moves about us; for those who quicken 
to a bit of news concerning personalities in the foreground of 
passing events; who care for the human side of politics, the 
meaning behind a Rodin statue, or the unnamed conflicts in a 
Wagner opera: the undertones and overtones in everyday 
experience. What is said at a social gathering may be interesting 
or stupid; the connotations and unvoiced intentions are thrilling 
always. Dull moments are conunon to those who cannot see 
beyond appearances. A blind man with insight would grasp 
significance in the passing hours and find each moment enthrall- 
ing. Whatever we may say for or against any of the newer 
sciences and their extremes, we live in a hiiman world. Intelli- 
gence and happiness begin — and end — with knowing that fact 
and what it means. 

David Shabuby. 

N«w Yohk, N. Y., 

October, 1934. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE SEARCH FOR UNDERSTANDING 

S OME years ago I asked a group of husbands to make a list 
of their wives’ queemesses. They gave me enthusiastic 
cooperation. I asked the wives for their husbands’ peculiarities. 
The response was heartfelt indeed. Upon inquiring into their 
own strange ways, I received a blank stare. Not that they 
failed, in theory, to admit queemesses; they merely knew little 
about them. One man had a habit of blinking like an owl, but it 
did not occur to him to mention it. Another believed he was the 
head of his household, despite the fact that he was married. 
Several wives were afraid of mice, but insisted no queemess was 
implied. And these were women who daily conquered the 
dangers of modem trafBc. 

Since our personal abnormalities are largely twists of mind, 
these very aberrations stand in the way of our own introspection 
of them. Such a self-centered endeavor is hopeless. We live inside 
our own limitations and must use our tainted minds in the task 
of understanding our peculiarities. Imagine a conceited boy 
trying to discover he is conceited, when his conceit makes him 
sure he is not conceited, and you will see the difficulty we have 
in comprehending our natures by introspective means. If we 
weren’t queer, we should know ourselves naturally enough. The 
more we need self-awareness, the less it is available to us by 
ordinary means. 

Most of us are quite certain that more than anything else 
in life we want to know ourselves, to solve the personal puzzle. 
Actually, it is doubtful if this is so. What we desire is to live 
without friction, to avoid discomfiture and unhappiness. We are 
sorrowed by loneliness and oppressed by people we dislike, by 
work that bores us, by situations that make us cynical and 
rebellious. 
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Were it not for the interdependence of human beings, knowl- 
edge of our queemesses would not be so important. Lacking 
insight as we do, situation after situation chases us with dizzy 
speed. People, people, people, with all their querulous quirks, 
are here to be dealt with. Life might be delightful, we muse, if 
it were only free. Robinson Crusoe wasn’t so badly off; he 
had no relatives. The palm trees in the sun left him alone, and 
social life with the dams called for few amenities. In contrast 
with settings in which there is the grouchy face of a commuting 
husband, the whining voice of a suburban wife, or the petty feuds 
I of many a modem home, where every ego presses against its 
' neighbor, such solitude would be soft music on jazz-weary ears. 
I It is the isolation of a blamed and criticized existence that makes 
life less than nothing. It is not that some of us feel misunder- 
stood, it is that all of us misunderstand, and that unsettling 
thought makes the whole experience a confusion. 

In a dumb sort of way we feel that to know our own natures 
would go far in showing us how to outplay destiny. It is we who 
get into situations, not the lay figures wUch appear in psycho- 
logical textbooks; we who meet difSculties and grow sick at 
heart. And this “we” is thus the important subject. Self- 
knowledge becomes the heart of all education. 

As it is, we have so little certainty as to what we are like, our 
goodness or badness, our intelligence or stupidity, that critidsm 
from any source easily upsets us. Blame a man for what he 
knows he did not do and he is disturbed that you should think 
he could have done it. We may question the goodness of God, the 
fact of immortality, the worth of life, the permanence of love, 
but no man is as uncertain of these as he is of himself. Thus he 
is at continual pains to defend himself, contentious and fearful 
of the opinion of others. One might suppose he had created him- 
self and was responsible for his character. Was there ever such 
delusion? 

Man has long struggled with this enigma of his days. A rail- 
road train reaching to the moon could not contain the opinions 
that have been propounded on the art of living since he first 
carved his taboos on a cave wall. Every sort of precept and plati- 
tude has had its little term. Yet are we so skillful in making 
[41 
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experience a thing of joy or overburdened with understanding 
of the causes of our suffering? I have asked scores of people 
to tell me what is wrong with everyday life. The response 
though immediate, is usually devoid of constructive insight. 
One taps wells of bitterness, rivers of p>essunism, an ocean of 
cynicism and sophisticated ennui. Nor are the fogs of neurosis 
and melancholy uncommon. In past centuries such Weltschmerz 
was associated with adolescence and the struggle of romantic 
youth in its encounter with reality. In these days, the attitude 
remains until four score and ten. 

You know how it is so much of the time. You rise from a bed 
of troubled dreams to greet your face in the bathroom mirror. 
The lines grow deeper, the eyes more cynical. That bitter wonder 
as to whether you deserve such an endless series of drab days and 
petty pains travels on paths worn deep in your brain. Or is 
existence an immense joke, the handiwork of some mocking 
genie, and a miserable injustice, to you at least? 

Society may march forward from primitive years into the 
machine jaws of industrialism. In the meantime, you plod your 
roimd. Husband hurries to catch the commuting train, wife 
gives a bored, pecking kiss at his departure. She is busy chasing 
details. Children fight and disobey, growing more neurotic. The 
wheels of time creak on. Is this the prized world of adult freedom 
and privilege you once looked forward to with such anticipation ? 
Is this job, this home, this marriage, this circle of friends, these 
days of bxisiness inanity, the fulfillment of adolescent dreams? 

A realization indeed. It is worse than mere emptiness, not a 
matter of zeros, but of lost dreams, pain, and loneliness among 
those who do not understand. Mere solitude is bearable enough. 
The qmet of an empty room may stroke the soul into a kind of 
peace. But undertones of irritable blame and inflections of 
critical exactitude from a score of flaccid creatures privileged by 
blood, marriage, and propinquity to impinge upon your person- 
ality, these are not just absences of joy. 

Thus doubt of ourselves, suspicion of others, and oynidsm 
toward life grow up. Go back in your thought to one of those 
nights when the street light cast fitful shadows about the room — 
you turned over in bed for the four himdredth time — the 
[6] 
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wrinkled sheet seemed like movmtain ranges under you — a mem- 
ber of your family snored roundly in the room beyond — ^it 
sounded like a death rattle — ^you heard someone fmnbling with 
a latchkey at the front door — one of your boys, or maybe your 
daughter coming home. You wondered what the hour was; at 
least three o’clock. It was a crazy world to live in, dancing all 
night and maybe — ^but then, you couldn’t face the idea of the 
petting. The Imys might — yes — ^had when you were young. But 
girls did what they liked too nowadays. 

You pondered on what sort of future was ahead if things 
went on as they were going. It didn’t seem right. But what was 
right? Had your life ever been so successful that you could hold 
it up as an example? You felt like a man falling through space. 
There was nothing solid, nothing real, to take hold of. It made 
you dizzy. A curious numbness seemed to grip your brain. You 
wondered if you were going mad. Or was everyone a little bit off ? 
How otherwise could one account for the frenzied rush of things 
and the restless, upset lives? 

When our crisis is not acute, most of us are only half-hearted 
in our desire to help ourselves. We believe in self-understanding, 
just as we believe in the advantages of knowing a foreign 
language, or being able to talk intelligently about topics of the 
day. If someone tells us how valuable the information is, or 
suggests something which seems practical, we resolve to study. 
We have a picture of getting up early in the morning and putting 
ourselves through some daily dozen of mental therapeutics. 
But without a psychological radio announcer and animating 
music, we turn over and take another nap. 

It is only when we reach a crisis, some time of desperate 
need, that we go forth on a real crusade. Then, alas, we are so 
emotionally disturbed that we cannot forage intelligently for 
truth. We reach out wildly to take whatever is put into our 
hands. We clutch eagerly at this and that bit of advice, following 
whatever suggestion is put most insistently by friends and 
relatives. We’ve all known someone who has run the psycho- 
logical gamut, if we haven’t done it ourselves. The experience 
of John Doe is probably typical, in some if not in all respects, of 
the way we search for an answer to our needs. 

[61 
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It was one of those bleak February nights that seem to 
draw down emptiness from the air. John Doe sat by the window. 
A cosmic ennui lay like a blight upon his senses. Yet rebellion, 
rebellion about nothing, ran hot in his blood. That was the 
worst of it. Nothing was wrong, except that everything was 
wrong. 

His wife’s voice rose from the room below. He smiled 
bitterly. There was nothing wrong with her voice, less with 
Jenny herself. Yet he wanted a thousand miles between them. 
But what was the use of that? He was even more miserable away 
from her, and if he went he always came back. She was necessary 
to him, unfortunately necessary. But one might experience more 
romance with a broody hen. The very manner in which she 
folded away his newspaper made him want to strike her. She 
was so utterly what she should be, always and forever. He 
supposed that in heaven, if heaven really existed, she would 
stiQ put his cigar ashes in the fireplace so that they wouldn’t 
smell. He hated her. He hated himself. He hated everything. 

Life stretched ahead, miles of commuting trains, punctuated 
by the routine of the office and the evenings people called “a 
time of social relaxation.” The Tompkins would come in for 
bridge and chatter all through a difficult no trump. There 
would be the crowd Sunday afternoon for cocktails, mainly 
because bis liquor was good. Jenkins would suggest he ought to 
see some recent Broadway success, while one of the young 
people would turn jazz on the radio — ^loud — ^louder — ^until 
the room yelled. 

And this was life! At least it was his life, and that of most 
of his associates. His mother would have pointed the tale 
of such days as his with a moral, telling him how grateful he 
should be that he wasn’t a cripple, or blind, and had a good 
home and sufficient means to keep poverty from the door. 

He should consider himself fortunate, of coiirse. Tliere 
were the three children, two lads people called “fine boys” 
and a girl who didn’t smoke unduly or pet in public. John Jr. 
didn’t send desperate letters from college asking for more money 
— at least not oftener than twice or three times a winter — and 
Henry had never actually been dismissed from boarding school, 
[ 7 ] 
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only dropped for low grades and that convenient difficulty 
“lack of proper school spirit.” The girl had been finished in a 
school up the Hudson and decided against college, but ver- 
balized a career in art. It had appeared so far only in queer 
dresses and associates who were known as “intellectuals.” 
With her severe mannish bob, which he abhorred, she seemed 
to him like an alien enemy constantly demanding indemnity. 
But still, provided she didn’t marry or decide to travel, Millie 
had a career in prospect. And at that she was one jump ahead 
of the boys, who had no noticeable interest beyond cars and 
athletics. He feared that they were morons incapable of study, 
even under the chaperonage of high-priced tutors. 

However, John knew he ought to be grateful even to be 
alive. “It was such a privilege,” as Mrs. Jenkins put it, “to 
bring yoimg people into the world and give them a good home.” 
A good home! John shivered. If anyone coxild have told him 
forty years ago that at forty-seven he would be clinging to such 
a dsmk existence, he would have given up then and died of 
whooping cough. 

John was not an extraordinary man. In any American 
suburb you may find his counterpart. He was a “good substan- 
tial citizen” in the eyes of the community, one of the apparently 
nonchalant, prosperous business men who appear so frequently 
in American fiction, whose liken^s decorates the pages of our 
magazines. From the external point of view, he had everything 
to live for. A self-made man, at forty-seven his business was a 
fair success. His wife had been a banker’s daughter and con- 
stantly advanced his social position. The Doe home on Long 
Island was comfortable and well ordered. Altogether, it looked 
as if his daily routine were no more irksome than dictating a 
few letters to an efficient secretary, attending a luncheon con- 
ference, and spending the rest of the day in the dub or at the 
theater. 

Actually, however, the world was not a pleasant place to 
John. He dreaded his hours at the office: his partner was inef- 
ficient, his clerks unreliable. Under his wife’s good looks and 
social grace was an effervescent temper that made him inwardly 
quake. After twenty years of intimacy, she seemed like a 
[ 8 ] 
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stranger to him. He was more himself with his capable, short- 
haired stenographer. 

The worst of it was that his stalwart body had apparently 
betrayed him. His legs trembled, his heart beat fast, he was 
faint and dizzy at times. He dragged along, afraid even to go 
to the doctor. But he fainted one day, at his club, and a medical 
examination was the inevitable consequence. 

The report left him dumb with terror. From the standard 
of perfection, something was wrong with every part of his 
body. A heart murmur, sluggish liver, laggard kidneys, weak 
lungs, ineflBcient intestines and excessively high blood pressure. 
He foresaw that even if he spent fifteen hours a day for the 
next twenty-five years in attempting to repair the damage, he 
would not again possess a husky body. 

The verdict of the physician alarmed him so greatly that 
he could neither sleep nor eat. He developed a morbid fear of 
drugs and a feeling that he would soon be an invalid. Before 
many weeks a whole series of queer ways came upon him. He 
refused to use anything but red pencils, took on the superstition 
about Fridays, and was afraid of ordinary foods. He decided 
that elevators were dangerous and felt a panic in a crowd. 
Meeting strangers became an ordeal and he was more and more 
afraid to go to his office. In the back of his mind lurked the 
thought of insanity. He was sure he was losing his mind. He 
continually pictured himself committed to an asylum. 

Meeting an old friend, Thomas Bright, he became confi- 
dential. He had ceased talking matters over with his family. 
Mr. Bright recalled that during the war psychological tests 
had been given. He suggested that John prove his sanity by 
this means and gave him the name of an examiner. In the 
spirit of one about to undergo a major operation, John made an 
appointment and with lagging feet dragged himself to the 
psychological laboratory. He was greeted by a bespectacled, 
impersonal sort of man, who placed before him children’s 
blocks, picture puzzles, a toy locomotive, countless papers with 
numbers, names, lists of words, and all kinds of catch questions. 
The examiner held a stop watch in his hand and John raced 
against time as he nervously complied with orders. 

[ 9 ] 
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He left the psychological laboratory with a cold sweat 
on his brow and trembled all the rest of the day. Shortly after- 
ward, he received a kind of diploma which stat^ that he had a 
thirteen-year-old mind; was particularly lacking in judgment; 
and had made a miserable showing in the arithmetical and 
number tests. Since he had always regarded mathematics as his 
specialty, this was a terrific blow. 

John’s morale went from bad to worse. He had buoyed 
himself by the thought that the psychological examination 
might prove his salvation and assure him of sanity. Indeed, 
he had hoped it would develop as a means by which he might 
weed out inefficient employees, his friend, Thomas Bright, 
having convinced him that these scientific methods would 
ultimately save business from its former wasteful ways. He 
even had a lingering thought of having his partner examined, 
in order to prove the fellow’s inefficiency and expel him from 
the company. But his own mental age of thirteen stared him 
in the face. If the fact should become publicly known — horror 
upon horrors! John saw his bank credit sinking below zero, 
imagined his friends looking askance at him, and dreamed 
nights of an old-fashioned dimce’s cap, sitting askew upon his 
head, while a country school-teacher of the old-maid variety, 
but with the face and spectacles of the examiner, shook a 
switch at him threateningly and warned him that some day 
he would fill a pauper’s grave. 

As John’s nervous stamina failed more obviously, his wife 
began a campaign of something-ought-to-be-done. Finally 
his brother entered the ring and suggested that he go to a 
psychoanalyst. This was the final blow. A physical examination 
had been within his margin of comprehension; a measure of 
his nerves he imderstood, for he knew in a vague way that 
something made him move his eyes and directed the clumsy 
motions of his hands. Since the government had put its stamp 
upon psychological tests, they had a certain authenticity in his 
estimation. But psychoanalysis, to John’s way of thinking, 
belonged with Druid mysteries, the incantations of Indian 
medicine men, or the mystic rituals of the far East. 

[ 10 ] 
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Since nothing had helped him so far, and his condition was 
becoming steadily worse, he consented and spent the next three 
months in long visitations to Dr. X, an expert in unraveling 
the intricacies of the unconscious. John didn’t ever really 
understand what it was all about. Dr. X was charming and 
very, very patient. He explained again and again that the 
mind was like an iceberg, with seven-eighths below water and 
only one-eighth above the surface. The part that stuck out of 
the water, John’s conscious mind, was not at all important, 
the doctor said, and had nothing to do with his sickness. It 
was what had been going on imdemeath that counted, the 
part of his mind which contained all his turbulent emotions and 
secret desires. 

John had to lie quietly on a couch, with Dr. X sitting at 
the head of it where he could not be seen, and tell whatever 
thought popped from the lower part of the iceberg to the top. 
Many of these passing ideas seemed irrelevant to him, but Dr. X 
professed to be delighted with them. Whether pyramids of 
Egypt, a bird, a blue necktie, it all had significance. For Dr. X 
found that John’s unconscious mind was full of symbols, many 
of which revealed a starved love life. If these thoughts were 
revealing, his dreams were even more significant. Dr. X found 
John’s recurrent dream — that he was Lindbergh on the long 
flight across the Atlantic — ^particularly important. For, he 
declared, the impulse to fly from America, which was a masculine 
country, to Paris, which is essentially feminine, could have 
only one interpretation. John was still seeking his mate. 

John went back, bit by bit, to his earliest recollections. 
He could not, unfortunately, recall the moment of birth, but he 
had been told many times how his father, who was a nervous 
man, had suffered through the ordeal. Memories of childhood 
on the farm were clear enough, and he described his mother, 
the old dog Towser, AnnabeUe the cat and her perpetual 
kittens, his fondness for fishing, the school-teachers he liked 
and the ones he feared. When he came to Bosabelle, his first 
love, he wept as he seemed again to hear her little broken- 
hearted moan after their quarrel. 

[Ill 
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Parts of the picture were embarrassing to him, and many 
buried recollections returned with pain. Other passages came to 
the surface with curious vividness, and all in all as the picture 
grew John saw himself as a most abnormal human being. 
Under Dr. X's guidance, there came startling revelations. 
He discovered that what he had always considered a slight 
irritation at and dislike of his father’s laziness and inefBciency 
were actiially murderous hatred and jealousy. His frequent 
allusions to Ids mother, whom he had loved devotedly, indicated 
that his unconscious mind was still focused upon her. John 
did not deny that as he was lying on the couch he wished his 
mother were there, in Dr. X’s place. When he was a child, she 
had often stroked his head when it ached, and he had a curious 
desire to see her again and tell her all about the troubles which 
now beset him. This, Dr. X told him, was an infantile fixation, 
part of his mother complex. 

In the course of time, it was also revealed that John had an 
inferiority feeling which he protected by a masquerade of 
assertiveness and egotism. He learned that his dependence 
upon material things and his persistent conservatism, due to a 
combination of these inferiority and mother complexes, produced 
his insecurity. He discovered that he had been driven all his 
life by fears, that he was seldom if ever his own master, the 
victim rather of instincts for which he had his Neanderthal 
ancestors to thank. 

The analysis took away John’s last prop, for he thought it 
showed him up as he really was: a half -grown, ineffectual, crude 
barbarian. All the talk about his childhood and his old home 
made him long for his mother. It was, of course, absurd, but 
this sophisticated, prosperous, middle-aged business man was 
bitterly lonely and as frightened as a lost little boy. He under- 
stood in a vague way that the low intelligence quotient which 
the mental tests had revealed was largely due to his infantile 
fixations and that he functioned through a mass of repression. 
But he hadn’t a remote idea what to do about it. In the mean- 
time, business was not going on as usual, nor were his nervous 
or physical symptoms disappearing. 

[ 18 ] 
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Mrs. Doe, however, had b^n reading advertisements. She 
had no doubt that her husband had a strong and dominating 
personality, for she felt its vigor. It was not in her scheme of 
things to add further difficulties by getting him the course 
in will training, which in six hours of study would make him a 
Bismarck of Personal Power and Potency. But she saw that 
he constantly forgot things. So she brought him a message from 
Reginald Warick, flaring with hope. She persuaded him to 
take Reginald’s remarkable cure for failing memory. It was so 
simple that a child could master it, merely rhymed association 
of ideas. If you would remember Jones, link it with bones, owns, 
groans. Jolm tried it, but the trouble was that he could recall 
only the wrong words. He called his old friend Stout “Trout” 
and addressed a letter to Gunn and Fogg as “Run and Hogg” 
which came back from the dead-letter office. 

He could see, of course, that if he could remember the right 
word there would be quite a good deal of sense in it. But then, 
if he could remember the right word he wouldn’t be taking the 
memory training. So the cure added to his nervousness and 
started a very trying habit of rhyming all the time. He could 
hardly pronounce a word without adding an echoing sound. 
At the club, if he asked the waiter for bread, he would follow 
it with head; or for butter, he would murmur cutter, putter, 
gutter. This echolalia seemed like a simple little difficulty, 
but it added tremendously to John’s misery. Even the courteous 
deafness of the club attendants and his friends could not 
assuage a sense of wounded self-esteem as he went about acting 
like a rhyming dictionary. 

Mrs. Doe’s intimate friend decided to take a hand in the 
rescue. She was a devoted follower of Henrietta Webster 
Pearlson, who held Sunday services for metaphysical demon- 
stration in a studio that radiated rose color from shaded lights. 
John reluctantly permitted himself to be led there. He was 
oppressed by the mottoes which hung in beautiful gold frames 
on all sides. Peace. Poise. Power. Plenty. He had none of these 
blessings. His prosperity, he decided, was of small value to 
him now. A violin wailed a plaintive melody which played on 
[ 18 ] 
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John’s already tense nerves. The smell of the lilies and roses, 
the subdued hum of the audience, the atmosphere of expectation 
and excitement alFected him oddly. 

Suddenly, the beloved leader emerged from a side door and 
stepped to iJbe platform. John thought she was the thinnest, 
most starved looking woman he had ever beheld, with the longest 
nose and the palest eyes. The touch of carmine on her cheeks, 
in harmony with the red rose in her hand, even the beauty of the 
Paris frock, could not disguise her anemic, Burne-Jones, flat- 
chested frailty. After a moment of silence, she said impressively, 
and it seemed to John that she looked directly at him: 

“You can be beautiful too. You, too, if you will, can radiate 
perfect, complete, unchanging health, vigor and vitality.” 

John didn’t mean to disgrace his wife, or his wife’s friend. 
But the whole thing was too much for him, and he burst into 
loud, hysterical laughter. The more he tried to subdue it, the 
worse it became. Finally he was led out by two pale and devout 
ushers, wearing white gardenias and gray gloves, and he heard 
some of the faithful murmuring, “Shame! Shame!” Mrs. 
Doe was very angry. In fact, a violent scene followed the 
excursion into peace, power, and plenty. 

Impelled by an impulse to escape from everything and every- 
body, John decided to run away. He retired to his room, and 
while luncheon was in progress, crept out, made a dash for the 
station and took the first train out of town. Somewhere in the 
country, he didn’t even notice the name of the station, he 
began tramping over fields and hills, vaulting fences, scrambling 
through bushes, wading streams. He swung his arms, breathed 
in the fresh air, looked at the sky for the first time in months. 
Pounds of steam ooozed out of his system, he felt light-hearted 
and inconsequential. He didn’t care about the past or the future. 
Here was the green earth, and there were fleecy clouds and a 
golden ripple over the field. He threw himself down under a 
gnarled old oak, like the one on the hiU back of his childhood 
home. He recalled a remark of his mother’s, “People, like horses 
and cows, need to get out to pasture.” About human beings 
she had had much wisdom. And she was never a quitter. John 
mulled on these memories and slowly he felt his kinks and 
[ M ] 
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tensions releasing themselves. A sense of quiet assurance came 
over him. It was as if he had somehow burrowed through all 
the unimportant things about himself to the core — and found 
the John Doe who was related to the little boy who had lived 
on the farm. 

He thought about many simple, human qualities. He 
speculated on ambition, pondered on honesty, and mused as 
to the causes of loneliness and despair. He thought whimsically 
about common sense and compared it with his recent experiences 
in intelligence quotients. He wondered a bit shamefacedly 
about his thirteen-year-old mental age and then decided it was 
something for which he could be grateful. He concluded that 
he had been much more sane and sensible at thirteen than at 
forty; that most boys in his experience were worth any two men 
when it came to knowing how to live. At least, they were free 
from the cynicism and sophistication, the narrow conservatism 
and conventionality which he saw had been his undoing. He 
reasoned too about his mother fixation and his inferiority 
complex and decided that the analyst had pretty well mapped 
out the foundation of his problems. It was true, that he wanted 
the whole world to treat him with a tenderness and understanding 
as unfailing as that of his mother. Likewise, he faced the fact 
that, with all his financial success, at heart he felt inadequate 
and incompetent about the business of living. The trouble was 
that Dr. X had been much more skillful about showing him 
where his problem was than in telling him what to do about it. 
He wanted him to cast off his old ways, but had left the matter 
there without showing him how to build a new, sane personality. 
The luridly advertising psychologists had promised to do that, 
but there was too much a£Srmation, and not enough simplicity 
and practical achievement. 

He was glad to be through with the whole business, and yet 
somehow disappointed. The new contacts had given him just 
enough insight into hitherto unknown worlds to create a great 
longing to know himaelf and to convince him that an under- 
standing of the human mind, the conscious and the imcon- 
scious” as he now called it, was the key to intelligent living. 
Had he only known it, he was longing for the insight to choose 
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from the whole conglomeration the worth-while and essential 
values. He wanted psychology without its strange aUiances, 
freed from its isms, and given a sound twist toward practical 
application. He hoped for a happy medium between abstract 
science and old-fashioned wisdom. 

Aware of the strange awakening which had come to him 
under the oak tree, he wished that he could have known a short 
cut instead of the long months of tortuous seeking. A glimmer of 
what it would be like to understand the meaning of his life from 
his childhood to the present made him realize how fascinating 
the study of the mind in experience might be. He felt that he 
was a pilgrim, on a strange new journey, and it made him glad 
to be alive. The quest was of more consequence than his own 
particular joys and sorrows. 

The truth of the matter is that psychology and common 
sense have not yet married. They are true mates — no question 
about that. But the superiority of academic psychology has 
kept it from recognizing the power and intelligence of homely 
wisdom. 

For it is all very well to read books about how our brains 
work in a college laboratory. It b quite another matter to study 
these mental reactions in home, office, and city street. The mind, 
as a machine sitting on a classroom shelf, can be watched, 
measured, its reflexes taken out and examined and then put 
back again. But the mind in experience, and in the kind of 
experience too often developing in the average human Ufe, with 
unnatural shocks and hurtful situations, is a far different matter. 
Nicely measured intelligence quotients and clearly demarked 
instincts and emotions, analyzed in the cloistered quiet of a 
testing room, are useful and important, but they do not tell us 
why we are queer or solve the muddle in the daily confusion of 
the love problems, the business pressure, the sorrows of our 
common lot. The mind in esperience reveals a thousand reac- 
tions from everyday events, the recoil from pressure of an over- 
intense civilization. There are ways in which our intelligences 
become clogged by the residue of situations piled upon half- 
solved situations. Our instincts and impulses are pummeled and 
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pushed about, our emotions and ambitions jostled out of place 
by the crowd of problems in ordinary life. And when, on top of 
all, petulant people and irritable intimates scrape our nerves, 
then it is that a way out of this crossword puzzle looms more 
important than a treatise on abstract intellectuality. 

While it may be easy enough to be clear and sensible in 
dealing with intellectual processes, it is admittedly quite another 
matter to find common sense or to remain sensible when we come 
to consider those strange feelings and apprehensions which make 
us despair. For the human mind in its mental kinks doesn’t act 
with any sense at all. You, for instance, when you are worrying, 
look back and see your worries of yesteryear and know that they 
were foolish and unnecessary. 

From endeavoring to solve these riddles of our inner con- 
sciousness, every sort of odd conclusion has been propounded. 
Your troubles have been traced back to the womb, and seen 
as physical, nervous, glandular, emotional, psychical; the result 
of low intelligence, high intelligence, sexual maladjustment, 
incest, unconscious longing, social pressure, and all the influences 
that flesh is heir to. One becomes so dizzy following the contra- 
dictory theories, is it any wonder that a general doubt of psychol- 
ogy exists side by side with popular interest? So great are the 
arguments, so filled with debates and abstraction, ism and 
assumption are the schools; and so concrete and immediate, so 
direct and human are our needs, we rightly question if the new 
ideas more than add complexity to confusion. 

Confronted with an ever-present need for decision as to a 
business partnership, a new employee, a boy’s schooling, or our 
own nervous fatigue, a dissertation on coefficients or expound- 
ings on the nuclear complex seem far afield. Nor without tangible 
explanation can we hope to relate even the simpler mental tests 
or the methods of psychoanalysis to daily domestic needs. 

Is your son a moron because he had a headache and didn’t 
sleep Uie night before he flunked his I.Q. test in school? Some 
examiners would label him thus, and imply that his feeble- 
mindedness came from you. Are you homosexual because as a 
man you prefer the Union League to a banquet with the Ladies 
Aid? There are those who would so claim. Are you emotionally 
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fixated on your father if, being a woman, you remain single? 
Tyros in matters analytic will rush so to declare. 

Nor is it only the dry dissertations that bother iis. For, as 
John Doe discovered, “bunk” and quackery have crept into the 
field. While academic psychology, behaviorism, and psycho- 
analysis are delving into infinitesimal mysteries of the vague 
and unseen world beneath our skins, exploiters of the immediate 
problems have twisted “applied psychology” into a cure-all 
for the credulous. Sure of the soundness of Bamum’s reasoning, 
lurid advertisements announce “Mental health in twenty min- 
utes”; “Self-realization in ten lessons”; “Meet business 
problems by psychothenics”; “Your will developed by the 
hour.” 

You are informed that you can learn to become a Morgan of 
financial achievement and acquire unlimited personal mag- 
netism. Development of genius in any particular field is guaran- 
teed. Advertisers do not bring up the little matter of selecting 
the right ancestors, persuading them to choose a suitable envi- 
ronment to insme the sort of stimulus or conflict that would 
set your powers in action. 

Were the extravagant claims true, the milleimium would be 
here already and psychologists might be let out to pasture 
instead of toiling wearily hour by hour meeting human needs. It 
is a sad situation, for while some follow the circus clowning and 
are placidly gulled, many become skeptical of the whole field 
and the effort of sincere workers is made infinitely difiicult. 
Thus the key to understanding human nature still glimmers 
in the distance while pressing needs endure. 

Faced with this circumstance readers, in retaliation for the 
title of this book, may ask: “What makes psychologists so 
queer?” What, indeed? If there is any truth in the subject, why 
should there be such disagreement as to what constitutes human 
nature? Why do behavioiists, for example, imitating the ostrich, 
hide their heads in the dust of conditioned reflexes so that 
they cannot see the plain truths of genetic psychology? Not 
even an hysterical woman ever gave a queerer exhibition than 
that. Or what made Freud so completely ignore the facts of 
psychology that his form of analysis became bedridden with 
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sex neurasthenia? Why in these days of feminism must other 
leaders follow the ancients and regard woman as if she were 
only a creature of fimction, conveniently called Mother? And 
why can’t the academic psycholopsts, with their curious taboos, 
see that intelligence is a relative matter, as well as a matter of 
relatives? Why don’t they realize that the so-called mental tests, 
which are always activities tests, cannot measure inherited 
intelligence, while such bodily conditions as tense nerves and 
imbalanced glands, as well as emotional disturbances and 
mental complexes, delimit the capacity of average people? Was 
there ever any conclusion queerer than that unless perhaps 
denial of the human spirit and the modem habit of reducing 
man to his mere body. There are those who even deny we have 
mental troubles at all. Some chiropodists suggest that our 
difficulties are matters of the metatarsal arch, while anatomists 
tell us we are nothing but an illusion. We think we are conscious 
and have minds — for some reason as yet unknown, our cells 
lead us to suppose there is an “us.” But there isn’t. Man is a 
mere system of operating substances, a complex amoeba. 
Every year this animated creature grows older and older and 
more and more wrinkled seeking to imderstand himself and try- 
ing to find his place in the sun. 

Simple sanity would counsel us that the human being is not 
a series of independent parts, but a unified structure. Every 
stomach-ache affects your thoughts and feelings. Imagination 
and memory, reason and desire react upon digestion. Passion is 
not alone a matter of nerves and glands, else would impotence 
and frigidity be invariable, once developed, instead of so largely 
a matter of the who and the when of emotional interest and 
imaginative excitation. Health is not alone a question of diet and 
elimination, unless we extend the terms to include mental diges- 
tion and emotional decrement. Aching memories and desolate 
longings are not actual in the sense of so many pounds of flesh, 
but real nevertheless in the dynamic desires of a living creature. 
We shall never know body or spirit if we study them only in the 
post-mortem of an operating room, or in the experiments of a 
statistical laboratory. Men do not yearn in logarithms. Our 
emotional tumiilts surge within us while we struggle in a chaotic 
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world. Exaixiination of the mind in e3ci)erience gives a far differ- 
ent record from that of a college seminar. 

It is in such a practical attitude that one should approach the 
question of self-study. We must learn to see ourselves as we are 
in actual life, to test the mind pragmatically in the events of 
today; otherwise newer theories, like a little knowledge, may 
prove dangerous indeed. Upon such an endeavor our hope for 
personal normality depends. To reestablish one’s self in this 
deeper manner, exact analysis becomes essential. Without it no 
new insight can adequately be applied. We must know what the 
individual is as a basic character and realize his present condi- 
tion. Without this, we cannot apply the newer teachings, as all 
of them build upon the singularity of the individual and recog- 
nize his special needs from his particular mixture of human 
forces. 

Fifty years ago only the more obvious disturbances and 
failures of later life were connected with mental difficulties. If 
a boy came from a family of excessive drinkers it was easy to 
understand he seemed headed for a drunkard’s grave. A frivolous 
or licentious mother could explain a multitude of feminine sins 
in her daughter. Excessive nervousness, lack of balance, marked 
neurotic trends were also traced to family origins. But when 
people with a normal backgroimd were eccentric in conduct and 
erratic in certain areas of thought, it seemed mysterious and 
inexplicable. Not until modem psychology, with its retrospective 
researches, was there appreciation of the full significance of 
mental conditionings. And even with the marked progress of 
recent years we are only beginning to understand the emotional 
roots of human nature. 

Our rebellion in such a situation forms the background of 
that turmoil we experience every day. We struggle heroically for 
a way out and forward, seeking to give expression to our many- 
sided desires. We are not simple creatures like the prosaic char- 
acters of a Victorian novel. We are endowed with titanic forces, 
capable of fierce hungers, greedy for great satisfactions. We have 
capacities that lift us so far above the humdrum needs of daily 
existence that we seem like gods. Also, alas, we still bear marks 
of the jungle, primitive appetites and elemental passions. 
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The record of a human life, any human life, anywhere, is 
never a tame story. Your little seamstress with the tightly drawn 
hair and pale eyes that stare wonderingly from her white, 
wrinkled face, may have had the inner clamor of the Valkyrie. 
The Italian who digs your garden, whose face is like Dante’s 
on the shoulders of Hercules, may have passed through all of the 
conflicts of history between brute strength and wistful aspiration. 
No drama or novel ever written reveals such a picture of blind 
longings, yearning motives, and up-reaching impulses as pour 
forth in the story of an ordinary man and woman when shorn 
of all the masquerade. When convinced there will be uncritical 
understanding and confidences held sacred, most of us will 
gladly cast off our disguises. The little ways we have of deceiving 
others, of making the world see us as wise or witty, grave or gay, 
are put aside. Face to face with another voyager, we ask with 
simple honesty if he knows more than we do what it is all about. 
For in our hearts we wonder what makes us, life, others, every- 
one, so queer. 
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Chapter One 

THE REVOLUTION IS HERE 

T here have been many cures suggested for the conditions 
of our time. We hear much about getting back to normalcy, 
talk of the new industrialism, new nationalism, plans for world 
conferences, the building of a new political science, the further 
advancement of our mechanical achievements, the expansion 
of medical knowledge, the establishment of hygiene, and other 
important phases of life. But none will meet the issues of our 
day, or answer your problem and mine, unless it brings to us a 
solution of our own mental and emotional difficulties, of our 
spiritual unrest, of our persistent personal worries. None will 
answer the needs unless it creates new purposes to which we can 
dedicate our minds. 

Those who know that life is urged forward by the power of 
ideas and paths cut through creation by undinuned vision, 
believe we are at the dawning of a new day. 

Say what you will, we are going through a revolution, 
though not the cataclysm political scarecrows would have 
us suppose. Ours has been an upheaval in thought. That 
it has affected politics none will deny. But only the feeble- 
minded limit it to government. In nearly every sphere of inter- 
est a process of separation is at work and those who see below 
the surface of life are divided from those who observe nothing 
but its outer contours. In consequence, men live in two worlds: 
one of external observation and one of inner understanding. 
The deeper perception is concerned in the large with every 
aspect of life. A new physics has come from it as certainly as a 
new philosophy. But as the life of man is essentially concerned 
with the nature of men, it is in this field that the most radical 
transitions have taken place. 

Centuries come and go, governments rise and fall; new 
issues, different customs, changing interests. Through all this 
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march of events human nature endures. Every social issue, 
every cultural value goes back to man and his ways. We pro- 
pound “New Deals,” changing our standards, social as well as 
monetary. Five-, ten-, hundred-year plans are suggested, 
programs for public benefit promulgated. Behind them all 
the question is one and single: will they succeed? Will human 
nature fit into the theoretical outline? Can it be regimented 
thus and thus? Is health of mind and body compatible with 
the social orders we conceive? We cannot know, except by 
understanding the ways, normal and otherwise, of our minds 
and bodies. 

The study of personality may rise and fall with our fads and 
fancies, even as insight and stupidity mark our periods of 
progress and decay. The fact still remains that man is the key 
to all his works. Stories are written about people, not Dinosauria. 
Laws are made for a society of men, not of mosquitoes. Depres- 
sions hit us, not social and psychological abstractions. The 
new plays and novels, an exhibition of futurist painting, the 
antics of politicians in the news, the background of neighborhood 
gossip spring from kinks of character, and are only to be under- 
stood through knowing the motives and mentalities that cause 
the effects. Nor is insight possible into any other day and age 
except as we understand the eternal foundation of man’s being 
on which they rest. Human nature is the one enduring fact, its 
characteristics the striking phenomena in every phase of life. 
Personality is the touchstone which has always set society in 
motion. Man’s motives, ideas, delusions, in the large, determine 
his destiny. 

To our ancestors life was mainly an objective experience. 
One struggled with nature to gain a living from the soil. One 
made or obeyed laws according to creeds and traditions. Wise 
men held to the custom, fools followed their folly. Extrinsic 
estimates were simple. If a man made money, he must have 
brains. If he were poor, he was a fool. If a woman remained 
virtuously indoors and submitted to a large family she was 
“good.” A genius everyone knew to be somewhat mad. Artist 
was a synonym for “impractical” and banker for “honorable.” 
A pale face marked you as “intellectual;” a square jaw assured 
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the world of your courage. Perfume and rouge belonged to 
harlots, while few wenches dared a lipstick. 

The old values were mainly a matter of convention, and 
things with which the person was unfamiliar seemed queer. 
When you departed from ordinary standards, or presented an 
xmusual appearance, you were “eccentric.” Nor were human 
values separated from the mores. If Madge went across the 
Boston Common in 1735 in an abbreviated costume, all New 
England gossiped. Had it been as scant as that of recent years 
they would have put her in the stocks. The Victorian woman was 
mortified even by the hint she was to have a baby, and her legs 
were a liability rather than an asset. Today the modem girl 
disports herseU on the ocean sand bedecked in a woolen fig 
leaf. In the inner sanctums of the most sophisticated clubs for 
old gentlemen in the Mauve Decade sex was not discussed as 
freely as these tanned Amazons banter it about. Yet such has 
been our process of discarding external shibboleths that most 
of us recognize, under the changed fashions of our times, the 
same feminine nature continuing its inimitable way. 

You and I may debate this age of ours in contrast to some 
earlier one. Both of us may prefer another period to the present, 
but, unless we realize the actual emotional influences of today, 
yesterday is a sealed page. If you cry for the good old ways, and 
I against them, there is no solving of our controversy unless 
we know how those days affected human consciousness. Nor 
can we decide whether or not our own period is normal, or how 
abnormal it is, if we are blind to its reactions upon character. 
Is the machine destroying the sons of Adam, making them 
into mechanical creatures with souls of steel? How can we tell 
save as we know what Adam’s sons are like? Is the new liberty 
making the younger generation lewd? Or are we mid- Victorian 
prudes in our fear for ancient chastities? We can declare our 
prejudices, but we cannot prove the realities except as we 
grasp with interest and respect the play and interplay of forces 
in the nature of youth. 

None is so blind as he who perceives little in people because 
he knows nothing of himself. To the literalist, a president, even 
if he be a Roosevelt, is but a flgure carrying out party principles 
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and platform pledges. A person with an awakened mind, how- 
ever, moves with and in the leader’s thought and feels com- 
munication when he speaks. But he does more than this. 
Perceiving purpose behind action in a living man, he carries 
the same sympathetic touch to King Arthur, or Richard Coeur 
de lion, making rapport not only with them but with the 
palmers and peasants, the fools and barons of that day. Com- 
prehension of the urging of spirit that made the thirteenth 
century fling cathedrals to the skies begins with your own 
religious experience. Nor may you sense the meaning of the mad 
period of suicide, the age of wild orgies, or the fanatical fad of 
poisoners unless you have known despair, lust, and a little 
lunacy. As far as feeling the significance of history, the Round- 
heads will be mere puppets, Puritanism an empty name and 
the Pilgrim fathers impersonal progenitors unless their struggles 
are paralleled in a living awareness of your own personal 
drama. 

To cross the line beyond mere looking into profound seeing, 
from an external to an internal focus, makes a transition in our 
attitude toward an age and its people. Today we are beginning 
to penetrate below the surface and moving out of our psychic 
provincialism. The world is coming out of swaddling clothes. 
Art, music, literature, even bathroom fixtures reveal the 
change. An indication of our progress in understanding human 
beings is found if you read two biographies of the same person, 
one written even less than a century before the other. Strachey, 
Maurois, Bradford, and other modems reveal the inwardness 
of the character they are portraying. Older writers record with 
punctilious exactitude just what date their poor victim first 
went to the city, but they never tell you how he felt upon seeing 
it. The robot is not a modem invention. The rank and file of 
character portrayals in past years were of soulless automatons. 
They came and went, married and begat, as if they were con- 
tainers into which someone had poured a plenitude of precepts. 
Rote t.binkiTig and regulated emotion moved on custom-cut 
lines. 

Popular interest in biography came into existence because of 
the deeper interpretation of human nature. We are fascinated to 
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see people’s ways revealed as significant expressions of the 
common inner life of all mankind. When Queen Victoria had 
Albert’s clothes laid on his bed for years after he died, Strachey 
helps us to see the romantic materialism ruling her royal 
consciousness. Queen Christina of Sweden was inexplicable 
to her own generation. Now she is no longer a strange person 
who wore men’s clothing and abdicated her throne. Our under- 
standing of an overpowering sexual impulse leads to com- 
passionate perception of her titanic inner struggle. 

It is indeed a new world that is opened to us. A century ago 
we would have laughed at Kant, so fixed in his ways that people 
set their clocks when he passed their doors. Now we recognize 
his commitment to regularity as a means of identifying himself, 
a compensation for profoimd feelings of bodily inadequacy. 
Our forefathers called De Quincey a freak because he let his 
room become so cluttered he could find nothing in it, whereat 
he locked the door and moved to new quarters, leaving his 
belongings to their fate. Queer? Certainly, but as significant 
of his imadjusted, dreamy sensitivity as his use of opium. 

The older generations read the life of Queen Elizabeth with 
imseeing eyes. She was the Virgin Queen, no more. They did not 
doubt the epithet, but accepted it knowing not why her chastity 
was enforced. If, however, from our new understanding of the 
ways of unconscious memory, we penetrate to the way a woman 
would feel about sex and marriage if her father had had her 
mother’s head cut off, the story of Queen Elizabeth becomes an 
epic. 

In the old pattern, Napoleon was the symbol of power. His 
mighty will stood for achievement by titanic effort. That was 
the external pictxire. On the inside one discovers a grueling 
conflict between the love and power drives, and catches hints 
of inordinate vanity yet of pronounced, almost poetic, ideality. 
Then and only then are the fleeting looks of anguish, noted by 
his observers, intelligently understood. The statue of an emperor 
comes alive. 

Such glimpses of the unfolding humanness of our evolution 
generate a new compassion. To Anthony Comstock, D. H. 
Lawrence would have been a “damnable libertine,” indulging 
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in pornography. Blind to the bitter conflict in the heart of this 
seer, and unaware of the contradictory chastities in his own 
conduct, many a purity hound has fled in horror from anyone 
who held a copy of “Lady Chatterley's Lover” in his hand. In 
such manner have the mawkishly sentimental revealed their 
suppressed lusts for centuries. In contrast, those who penetrate 
beyond appearances to realities study with genuine sympathy 
the gyrations of Lawrence’s nature, seeking to untangle his 
tragic maze, saving as precious the evidences of his genius, 
discarding what were proofs of his serious neurosis. 

As knowledge of the quirks of mind is necessary to compre- 
hend genius, so also is it essential to effect penetration into the 
intent of their work. We are coming to understand the relation 
between man and his task. Heretofore fathers believed if they 
were lawyers their sons would follow them. The female line was 
ignored, as mere soil for the seed. Nothing was generally known 
of the chromosomes and the variations of the blo^ lines. 
Musicians were put into industry and artists into the army. 
Now we see, at least to some extent, how absurd was this 
arbitrary choosing. 

Had he stuck it out, what sort of war horse could have been 
made of Whistler? Can you imagine him leading a charge of the 
A.E.F.? Or suppose Wellington had changed places with the 
poet Shelley and taken to poetizing on skylarks. What immortal 
verse would have barked out its cannonade? Poets, we say, are 
bom and not made. Nonsense. All men are bom as inevitably. 
A tinsmith has been as much hammered out by repeated blows 
on his ancestral line as a Shakespeare. The same process that 
makes the mighty acts to limit the stunted. It has taken as many 
centuries to keep a moron feeble as to lift a Goethe to eminence. 

The ancestors of Lord Byron laid the biological templet in 
which his poetic type was shaped. His father, “mad Jack,” was 
descended from chiefs of royal blood, many of whom were 
murdered, drowned, or hanged. Theirs were turbulent spirits. 
How different the yeoman ancestors of Wordsworth, gentle 
farmer proprietors. His maternal grandfather was an unyielding 
mercer, a good man in the narrowest sense. The passive iambics 
of the poet reflect his quiet and exemplary back^und. 
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Foe was descended from a rollicking old Norman family with 
an Irish admixture. They were improvident, adventurous, and 
recklessly brave; full of melody and the mellowness of old wine, 
yet too highly tuned for a practical world. Poe says of himself : 
“I am constitutionally sensitive, nervous to an imusual degree. I 
became insane with long intervals of horrible sanity. During 
these fits of absolute unconsciousness I drank — God only knows 
how often or how much. As a matter of course, my enemies 
referred the insanity to the drink, rather than the drink to the 
insanity.” 

Who can separate the poetry of these three from their back- 
grounds? The principle is not less true of every character in 
history, however great, however small. Leibnitz’s forefathers 
were men of religious and political eminence, knights of the 
realm. They created the great scientist, not he himself. Men- 
delssohn’s grandfather was called “the modem Plato.” A pro- 
found philosophic thinker, he had the quality one senses in the 
undertones of the composer’s music. 

How much deeper is our perception of Rochester, indeed of 
all Charlotte BrontS’s characters, when we see them through the 
magnifying glass of her own starved life. Even that majestic 
work, Les Miserables, becomes a truer story when understood 
as the record of Hugo’s own struggle translated into the woes of 
men. Nowhere in literature is there a finer portrayal of the 
congesting effect of a bad environment, or a more marvelous 
example of the difference between a man’s inner and outer 
natures. It is a poignant picture of the process by which destruc- 
tive infiuences overlay and smother the finenesses of being. 

Consider the figure of Jean Valjean. His family was starving. 
He grew up under pressure that would make many a man insane. 
Out of mercy for yoimg children, he stole a loaf of bread and was 
sent to the galleys. Is it any wonder that he came out of prison 
filled with hate and fury? And do we not know that the average 
observer, seeing Jean Valjean, would have thought of him only 
as a bad character? 

But the Bishop was undoubtedly aware of the evil in the 
ex-convict’s condition, appreciative of all the diflBculties in get- 
ting food and shelter, familiar with the unfairness and injustice 
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of the France of that day. He penetrated also the cruelty of the 
man’s imprisonment. Realizing this, he did not play the part of a 
censorious reformer, but in a spirit of gentleness tried to show 
Jean Valjean he was a morally sick man. He sought to touch 
him by the potent power of great compassion. Even after he had 
stolen the candlesticks and taken the florin, the Bishop under- 
stood that a bad frame of mind had developed in Valjean and 
that his thinking was affected by the condition. 

The Bishop went to work to touch his inner nature, to free 
him of the negative emotion, and to break the abnormal atti- 
tudes. He strove to release him from his destructive mood. And 
he brought the miracle to pass that is the aim of modem clinical 
work. For in the end we see Jean Valjean as M. Madeleine, a 
freed individual, enslaved no longer by his emotional distortions, 
but directing his own life with self-reliant understanding; eager 
to be of service to humanity. The Bishop put Jean Valjean back 
on his own center and purged the influences that occlude 
character. 

One of the services of great fiction is its ability to clarify 
for us the struggle of the individual with circumstance. We do 
not, however, feel this significance if we take in only the external 
facts of a story. Balzac, in his description of our whole human 
comedy; Romain Rolland, in “Jean Christophe,” give us more 
insight, if we are ready to receive it, than many volumes on the 
brains of rats and men. 

Human behavior is well described by Smollett, in “The 
Expedition of Humphry Clinker.” The character of Mr. Bramble 
is that of an “odd kind of hximorist” “always on the fret,” yet 
he is kind-hearted and generous; while his spinster sister, 
Tabitha, is revealed as “prim, vain, ridiculous, uncharitable, 
gossiping and sour.” Such characterizations are, if you 
will, excellent portrayals of appearances. But what made Tabitha 
prim and sour, and why is she ridiculous? Yfh&t is the inner 
story beyond this sti^e setting? 

In the old days, we were satisfied if a character was presented 
as good or bad, strong or weak, beautiful or ugly. He was a 
silhouette with no contradictions, done in flat wash. What he 
did, he chose to do. His good or evil motives were the result of 
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obeying patterns of virtue or vice. Nothing hindered him from 
being angelic, if he so desired. It was all a matter of will. He went 
to church if he wished to go to church, and there imbibed morals. 
H, perchance, he was a black sheep, he went to the gambling 
dens and there was tempted by bad companions. In the story he 
appeared as the hero or the villain, according to which setting 
he selected. As a rascal he was finally dislodged and destroyed, or 
else made to see the evil of his ways and reformed. The lines of 
cleavage were clear and precise. "What was holy, was holy. The 
vile were devilish and that was all there was about it. You 
couldn’t hold evil thoughts and not be first cousin to Beelzebub. 
Damnation set in like lockjaw and took you bodily to perdition. 

Nowadays the story is very different. When one opens the 
pages of a modem novel he steps into a world of subjective 
conflict, in which the forces of unborn lust linger long after its 
defeat by virtue, if such an absolute victory ever transpires. 
Hunger for life thwarts or is blocked by urge for knowledge. 
Desire drives, while duty defies. Mary Olivier is not just queer; 
the lineaments of her quixotic ways are traced to the turbid 
thoughts and feelings in Mary’s autistic depths. May Sinclair 
reveals the girl’s subliminal self and is more interested in her 
feelings than her freckles. Great as was the older literature, when 
nowadays a warm-hearted Betsy Trotwood is portrayed under a 
snappish exterior, we are carried into the subjective conflict 
within Betsy’s own soul and given a chance to understand how 
different she was from the creature of habitude. 

Sweeter denouements appear in the short story, to be sure, 
where the com country still demands the happy ending. But 
even here it isn’t predetermined at the outset, and seldom results 
because the villain is overcome. Peace follows from realization. 
People get over their peeves and see how pleasant is love. 

There were always those in past centuries who belonged to 
the new day: foremnners who comprehended far beyond the 
limits of their time. In the character of Madame Bovary, Flau- 
bert gives an almost clinical picture of human queemess, while 
Dickens portrays with inimitable touch the behavior and 
appearance of compromised personalities. But Dickens does not 
lead you inside. He gives you the picture; it is for you to find the 
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key to unlock this storehouse of character, else the queer figures 
move through their parts, interesting, even fascinating, but not 
understood. 

It is the presence or absence of this undercurrent of percep- 
tion that explains that otherwise strange fact that one man reads 
a book and finds it magnificent, while to his friend it is full of 
empty pages. The first man has read from the inner attitude, the 
second traced only the apparent lack of action. Like Babbitt, he 
walks down the Main Street of the story, seeing the panorama 
but seldom understanding it. To a Sinclair Lewis, it is the 
“something beyond” that counts. 

This is not to say that great stories cannot be written in 
which little of the inner life of men is considered. In “The 
Merchant of Venice,” Shakespeare describes types of personality 
with uncanny power; Antonio, the subjective introvert, talks 
with Bassanio, the subjective extravert; while Gratiano, purely 
objective in his extraversion, contrasts with the introverted 
Shylock: a man no less concerned with monies and things. Yet 
nowhere does the real inwardness of any character appear 
as it does in “Hamlet” or “Macbeth.” In the latter plays, 
Shakespeare had moved from great portrayals of appearances 
into the inner world of motives, emotions, and brooding 
thoughts. There is kinship in “Hamlet” with the Greek trage- 
dies, where mighty forces in man’s make-up struggle and strive 
in the turmoil of experience. There is kinship too with Goethe’s 
“Faust,” that play of cosmic passion, whose conflict echoes in 
every awakened consciousness. 

To be shut from this world of deep experience because one 
understands himself so little that but fragments of these great 
stories are available is like living in Europe in the Dark Ages, 
ignoring the teachings of Copernicus and the discoveries of 
Galileo, still believing the ea^ is flat and held up by four 
marble columns. 

In “The Doll’s House,” or “The Master Builder,” indeed in 
all his plays, Ibsen talks of and speaks to our depths of being. 
Only as we clear away debris from our inner selves can we fully 
imderstand or enjoy these subtly analyzed nuances of the 
spirit. “I don’t see what on earth O’Neill was driving at in that 
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play/* a man remarked on leaving the theater. His companion 
remained silent. How could he explain? People who understand 
the inside of things speak a different language and live in a 
different world. It seemed useless to convey his own feelings; the 
barrier was too great. 

The contrast between inner and outer values inheres even in 
stagecraft. Once upon a time a playwright wrote so as to make his 
characters act scene by scene upon the stage. Now he conspires to 
have his audiences write the play in their responsive minds, to 
absorb them in such stimuli and to set such feeling in motion that 
they will receive his every suggestion, completing his ideas 
according to their own natures. The actors in turn no longer go 
through an intricate series of physical gestures to prove just what 
Mr. Roe and Mias Dubson did. They play to produce the right 
sensation, to induce the approximate illusion, that you may 
carry out the implication on your private stage of feeling. 

It is imfortunate for them and you that not all their listeners 
are on the same plane of development. Some still cling to literal- 
ism, wishing the villain to be appropriately thrashed, while 
others are able to sympathize with the fellow’s conflicts and are 
glad he isn’t a saiut. To them even the hero is comfortably 
human, and were it not so they would hate his sniveling virtue. 
The modem playwright has crossed the barrier and beneath the 
artifices of men discovered the motives of man. It is the revealing 
and understanding of these unconscious depths in man, as that 
knowledge becomes common property, that is transforming our 
attitudes toward Ufe and giving us insight into the connotation 
of experience. 

In the world of art, a picture was once just a picture. Yonder 
was a tree, green against a turquoise sky. One knew at once it 
was an oak, identified it as quercus alba. To be sure, a decorative 
sense may have entered the scene, and perchance the deeper note 
of sentiment. In modem art, the oak has become a spot of color, 
a mass, with emotionalized gyrations iatended to create sensa- 
tions in the consciousness of the beholder; to reveal a mighty 
mood from the subliminal depths of the artist. Working as one 
in a trance, he has sought to portray the vortex of his own soul 
through the medium of the oak tree; or shall we say to record 
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the imaginative effect of the oak and sky upon his unconscious 
depths? Such is modem art. 

Antonio Canova modeled naked women with exact simili- 
tude. You could almost feel how they abstained from calories. 
Rodin flung their forms together like a Thor, hewing an emotion 
out of eternity. Take your choice: flesh or flame. The decision 
marks your generation. 

Music was once “the majesty of sound.” Now it is an agony 
of spirit. Discords among the classicists were practically barred. 
Now they are needed for the cry of consciousness. If you don’t 
understand the difference, you are simply out, utterly imbecile, 
native of a fringe town on the edge of a defunct prairie. It is the 
voice of your unsatisfied blood that sobs in modem melodies, not 
the regular beat of Mozart’s nymphs doing the minuet. Some- 
thing beyond sound sings in the shimmering cadences as Sche- 
herezade pirouettes through Rimski-Korsakov’s orchestration. 

The person who lives in the new world, freed by the revolu- 
tion that is coming over thought, sees, hears, knows the inner 
nuances. The old literalists are deaf and blind. It is this insensi- 
bility perhaps, more than the limitations of intelligence, that 
has shut midtitudes from a tme culture, leaving sophistication 
and fashion as poor substitutes. It b easy enough to learn the 
facts of biology, until one can sputter the terms upon any occa- 
sion; it is quite another matter to feel the cosmic significances 
and sense the bionomic values in the process of creation. Philos- 
ophy and religion become alive to us only as we are inwardly 
alive ourselves. We understand man’s battle for faith when 
conflict has made uproar in our own secret thoughts. Otherwise 
nothing appears real except the illusions our five senses make 
apparent. Our minds are safely closed. The purposes of the new 
education seem ridiculous. Froebel and Pestalozzi, Montessori 
and Dewey, are only names. One caimot see the need of a new 
ethics; the old restraints seem quite satisfactory. 

It is in this contrast, more than anywhere else, that the 
differences between the old and the new attitudes stand declared. 

Instead of precepts and patterns, the new ethics becomes an 
art of self-direction. Powers are released through constmctive 
canalization and wise habituation. Customs, manners, etiquette, 
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are surveyed and resiirveyed from the standpoint of goodness 
and reality. Static concepts of right and wrong, which are always 
relative, give way to research into the actualities of truth and 
falsity. 

It is evident that hiunan life has changed more in material 
ways in the few centuries since man gave up his prejudice as to 
the nature of matter and began pragmatically to discover its 
structure, than in all the ages that preceded it. Our modem 
sciences have attained their degree of development as a conse- 
quence of this turning to truth. Such a change is inevitable in 
human values when and as we yield our biases as to the nature 
of man, and his customs and conventions are revalued. A 
slavish obedience to a static mores was characteristic of the older 
values and prevented our recognizing the overlay of misunder- 
standing that cluttered conscience and obscured reality. Realiz- 
ing this, one is no longer disturbed by people’s opinions or too 
respectful of the gossiping behavior of the group. Sympathy 
remains for those still deceived by external delusions. We take 
comfort in the belief that their struggle with shyness, their 
trouble with hypersensitivity, their melancholy moods, will 
depart once the illusions are abandoned. 

It is the discarding process as it goes on about us that is 
bringing the new age, even in the entrenched world of a man’s 
own home and family life. It is not so long since children were 
brought up as if all goodness and intelligence emanated from the 
parents by mechanical means. Youth was treated as an object to 
control, instruct, and punish. 

The doctrine of the fall of man was accepted as a reason for 
threatening and frightening youth into the paths of righteous- 
ness. Such arrogance has gradually passed and in its place we 
are beginning to appreciate the biological origin of human na- 
ture. Even some regard for individuality is evident, a recognition 
that the ego has its rights and integrities. 

Insight into the character of man is thus becoming our 
foundation for controlling and reconditioning the ways of men. 
The prison is on the way to becoming a hospital for the morally 
ill. Even to be considering such points of view is revolutionary. 
To speak of the normal development and wise handling of a 
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human being is a major advance. Out of it we shall some day 
rebuild our social order on knowledge of the needs and nature 
of its members: a step toward the millennium indeed. 

The new attitude holds firmly to the imperative need for 
understanding the nature of the individual and his special 
fitnesses and powers. It permits him to maintain his individual- 
ity, showing him at the same time how to achieve social adjust- 
ment. The new practicality must mean more than this, however. 
It will for the first time reckon with the mighty powers of human 
nature. We have had an economics of material things; an engi- 
neering of physical resources: soil, coal, oil, waterpower, electric- 
ity, chemicals. In the future will come human engineering. We 
shall mine into the depths of human nature and release vast 
energies that heretofore have not been tapped or, if discovered, 
have been used only in fragmentary ways. We have had some 
objective control of the destinies of man; there will come a sub- 
jective guidance of his inner experience. Thinkers in future will 
value the teaching of Aristotle and his doctrine of “Entelechy” 
or fulfillment, the very foundation upon which an integration 
of the organism must depend. For the individual, like the seed, 
has definite potentialities that can grow into a certain type of 
living creature. The experience of life should be a permission 
to grow into that fullest development, for otherwise his spirit 
sickens. 

The river winds to the sea; it does not flow uphill. The apple 
falls to the ground, not to the clouds. All around us in Nature 
we have definite laws which the elements obey. When there is 
too much pressure, a thunderstorm follows; when there is no 
moisture, we have a drought. Human nature is not unlike Mother 
Nature. The normal ego must have its outlet. It cannot meet 
situations beyond its capacities or its stage of development. 
When opportunity is unsviited to the individual, he becomes 
peculiar. Queemess is a halfway station on the road to the 
serious psychoneuroses, sicknesses created by society. 

Most of all, in oiu: revolution of thought we are coming to 
realize that adjustment consists in the adaptation of environ- 
ment to the in^vidual before we can ask him to adapt success- 
fully to environment; that society must be suited to man’s 
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needs before he can normally suit himself to the requirements 
of any immediate situation. That is a basic theorem for family 
life, for husbands and wives, partners in business, and children 
in the neighborhood and the nation. 

In such a point of view is hope. Life is not bad unless we make 
it so. We would not be queer, except for our maladjustments. 
Such a thought raises understanding out of petty confines. 
We see a possible future, while the present becomes an adven- 
ture instead of a treadmill on which we move up and down in 
an endless routine of eating, sleeping, and working. When 
experience has meaning and each day its significance in creating 
a course which we, in part at least, direct, there are romance and 
the thrill of exploration. We are no longer puppets in the hands 
of Destiny. Once we have penetrated the depth of man’s mind 
and realized the drives of his inner being, we have the same sense 
of awe that comes with a first glimpse of the heavenly bodies 
through a great telescope. Here are evidences of invisible powers, 
so vast, so intricate, that we can only bow our heads with rever- 
ence and humility. 
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BEYOND APPEARANCES 

T \ WHATEVER our peculiarities, they are by no means 
V V imusual, nor do they make us extraordinary. For there 
is no such paragon as the normal man. I recall some years ago 
hearing this point discussed in a Pullman smoker. Business, 
medicine, law, and psychology were represented. The lawyer 
was speaking of a recent scandal. 

“What in the world made a man like Bruce do such a crazy 
thing? His brother-in-law wasn’t anything to him and he 
hadn’t been in that mix-up for years. He was just a plain, 
average man. It gets me.” 

“Plain average man sounds all very well,” the doctor sat 
forward, “but did you ever see one at large? I’ve been a physi- 
cian for thirty-odd years and I’ve never been called to treat an 
average man. Or at least I never found him fitting any set 
measurements when I came to know him. We discuss the 
Babbitts of Main Street as if they were standardized creatures 
put together like so many Ford parts. The idea of an average 
man is an illusion. 

“Take the case of a country storekeeper of my acquaintance. 
He had all the earmarks of Babbitt except that he failed in 
business. He was passionately practical and systematic. His 
little store was organized as thoroughly as the steel trust or a 
telephone exchange. The canned goods were numbered, and 
exhaustive systems of replacement made the shop run like an 
adding machine. But this very gift was the storekeeper’s 
undoing. He spent the time being an executive which should 
have gone into making friends wiUi customers. People thought 
him cold and reserved, and when a casual, good-natured, inef- 
ficient grocer started a shop down the street, Jones went out 
of business. ‘Queer,’ everyone said. And it was queer. Jones had 
tried to put steel-trust methods into a comer store.” 
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“And people’s peculiarities are expensive, let me tell you,” 
the business man interjected. know a case where the prejudice 
of an office boy cost a large company a million-dollar contract. 
The lad's father had been red-headed and so brutally severe 
that it created in him a violent hatred for all red-headed men. 
He insulted the sandy-haired president of a contracting 
company so flagrantly that the testy gentleman stalked furi- 
ously out of the office, and canceled the whole deal.” 

“You emphasize an important point,” the doctor cut in, 
“in mentioning the association in the boy’s mind between his 
father’s cruelty and red-headedness. We aren’t so much bom 
queer as we become so from experience, and unless we approach 
the study of men in an organized way we can’t discover whether 
the man we are studying has a queer character or a neurotic 
disposition. One of your employees may be a gold mine of 
potential power with a surface overlay of what we call abnormal 
behavior. You judge him as you see him, not as he is. 

“Take the case of a successful business man in one of our 
larger cities,” he went on. “As a yoting man he was employed by 
a large Arm until they discharged him for inefficiency. He was 
unable to be accurate and systematic. His business arrangements 
went awry. He was always apologetic, explaining that he 
intended to do this, that, and the other thing. After bis dismissal 
he secured a position with a rival company and rose rapidly 
through the ranks imtil, upon the completion of an important 
invention which greatly cut production costs, he was made a 
partner in the firm. One day his president asked him why he had 
failed in his old position. 

“‘Well,’ he explained, after pondering the matter, ‘they 
treated me like a fool, so I acted like one.’ 

“In other words, his gifts of invention had been misunder- 
stood. They had thought his originality a debit, and under 
continual censure he had gained that much heralded condition 
people call an inferiority complex. It made an otherwise normal 
man queer.” 

“That’s an excellent illustration,” I agreed. “Without some 
systematic method we don’t get at the difference between the 
man and his manners. Most people I find live by substitution. 
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They indulge in continual sujbterfuge, fooling even themselves. 
Your friend was too big for his first opportunity. But it isn’t 
our gifts only that make us queer. We are just as much undone 
when environment is too big for us. Since we are telling stories, 
let me add one. Take the case of James B. Stuart, Jr. His 
father was president of a manufacturing company; one of those 
spontaneous, big boys whom everybody loved. He went about 
with a breezy nonchalance, and when he died Jimmy inherited 
the family prestige and was in line for his father’s position. 
He did everything he could to £31 the pattern. He smoked the 
same big cigars, wore the same type of hat, and endeavored to 
criticize his competitors with the jocularity that his father had 
used. But the sleeves of his coat of responsibility were too 
long for his arms of achievement, and he looked like one of 
the figures caricaturists make of the little politician in the big 
job. Everyone jumped on him, everyone blamed him. He 
became queer. Yet had he accepted himself and fitted into a 
job of his own size, instead of trying to fit his father’s prototype, 
all might have been well.” 

“How do you find the difference between what the man is 
and what he could be?” Our business friend was obviously 
interested. 

“For one thing, by what we call the retrospective method,” 

I answered. “We start with the individual where he is and 
begin to work back through his life, seeking the influences 
that have affected him. Did you ever sit at dinner and watch 
the various guests in order to form your impression of what 
kinks of mind make them speak and act as they do? Did you 
ever study their conversation and ponder about their pref- 
erences, wondering why they dislike this or that? 

“I remember a tall, lanky man with restless fingers who sat 
opposite me one evening. He was telling the lady on his right 
about his two dogs and their four puppies. Nothing apparently 
was so important in life as the welfare of that family of canines. 
I gathered that the lean gentleman lived in solitary state and 
didn’t like human beings very well. Dogs had taken their 
place in his social register. It was obvious that he had identified 
himself with the mother dog and was accustomed to spend a 
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good deal of his time in conversation with her about the welfare 
of her young. As his talk developed, I saw that he loved those 
pets because they never hurt his feelings, and I knew, of course, 
that in his earlier years he had been teased and tortured or 
blamed and neglected. The dogs did none of these things. They 
were always watching for his return, ready to bark a joyous 
greeting. They sat at his feet gazing adoringly when he spoke 
to them. They leaped at his every suggestion, but never asked 
for spending money. One sensed that at some time in the past 
members of the man's family, or friends he loved, had seriously 
wounded him and made him afraid of humanity. Dogs had 
become his compensation; the apartment he shared with them 
his castle.” 

“It’s these queer mental kinks that cause half the trouble 
in the world,” announced the lawyer. “Not the serious weak- 
nesses of character, but the funny, foolish foibles make the 
havoc. There are thousands of ruined homes because of them. 
People quarrel and blame each other, children are mistakenly 
punished, divorces come to pass, others are sent to prison, 
and many a good man loses his job. Let me tell you a story 
that might serve as an example. 

“It concerns a Mrs. Webster, who looks like a poised, 
domestic sort of woman, a good mother. You know the breed. 
You could fairly hear the rustle of a rubber plant in her con- 
versation, and she went about like a large vacuum cleaner. 
She seemed, moreover, to be wrapped up in her husband’s 
career, forever trying to convey to you that she was the impor- 
tant partner in the great enterprise of his success. She hovered 
about him like a Plymouth Ro^ hen with a tender, inefficient 
chick. 

“When the great opportunity of his life came, she did as 
queer a thing as ever a woman could perpetrate. He had been 
offered an opportunity to carry out an important sales campaign 
in South America, and she wanted to go with him. In fear that 
her little orchid might get into danger so far away from her, 
she had a private talk with the president of his company. The 
president listened, and as he did so he began to get the point 
of view about his sales manager that the man’s wife really 
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held. She made him look like a little boy who didn’t know 
enough to come in when it rained. She made it seem that she 
was really the mainspring of his achievements and if he went 
away from her he would get into all kinds of trouble. 

“The opportunity was canceled and Webster went on with 
his routine without ever knowing what had happened. Mrs. 
Webster blamed the president, and Webster charged it to 
destiny. No one knew that her pernicious matemalism had 
been his undoing. For the man was anything but inefficient. 
His business effort had never been dependent upon his wife. 
Her own queer wish for self-aggrandizement, her rebellion at 
the monotony of her life, had suddenly burst like a secret 
volcano and given Webster’s superior a totally wrong idea 
of him. And he, influenced by what he had heard, judged by the 
impression and thought Webster weak and his wife strong.’’ 

When we think a person eccentric, upon what basis do we 
form our judgment? Is he necessarily abnormal, or only a 
breaker of our common sanctions? With something of a shock 
you see a Mark Twain gracing a banquet in a white dress suit. 
But suppose all men wore jaimty white evening attire. Would 
not a man in sepulchral black seem morbid and strange 
indeed? 

“How queer that little Helen Hewling is. So naive!’’ you 
exclaim. But naive about what? Is she merely unable to catch 
the sexual banter of an average cocktail party, or actually 
ignorant of the facts of life? Would she not think you equally 
unsophisticated in the ways of traveling forest and stream, arts 
which she well understands? 

Isn’t it after all a matter of values? We each have our own 
commitments and are prone to judge our intimates as dull if they 
do not become fanatical over our chosen fads and fancies. 
Mrs. Billings believes this floor of earth is only a prayer rug upon 
which one must petition for salvation. She attends revivals 
nightly. Her sister thinks such painful goodness is light-headed. 
She prefers the movies and is quite as regular in attendance. 
Both seem to their husbands a bit cracked. Yet the men are as 
mad over baseball. It is in fact their only enthusiasm. Had they 
lived in the Arctic, their frenzy might have turned on walrus 
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spearing. Social patterns have shaped their personalities into 
lie semblance we accept in lieu of character. 

Man is a poor critic of man when judgment is built on urban 
standards. It is for this reason that most opinions are fashioned 
from prejudice. Ordinary convictions are mere fixations built on 
the habit of equivocation. Little of reality and less of truth is 
in man’s measure of man. 

With such strange antipathies at work within us, it should 
be obvious that queemess is the product of a state of mind and 
has little do to with the basic structure of personality. But the 
average individual still believes that his own and others’ 
peculiarities are an inseparable part of human nature. Unaware 
of the value of measuring from the inside out instead of from 
the outside in, he does not realize that what we happen to 
believe is the man may be far from the truth. One of the com- 
mon mistakes men make is to judge mental and emotional 
tendencies by appearances, by the way people behave. A 
friend remarked to me recently that he thought a certain 
mutual acquaintance was a drunkard. 

“What makes you think that?’’ I questioned. 

“Because every time I’ve seen him in the last fifteen years 
he has been in either a saloon or a speakeasy.” 

“Are you a drunkard?” I demanded. 

“Why no, you know I’m not. What makes you ask that?” 

“But hasn’t he always seen you in a saloon or a speakeasy?” 

“By George, I never thought about that,” he answered. 

People also tend to define by custom, judging not only others 
but themselves on conventional standards. Once upon a time no 
woman was good unless she had a moral purpose, a Boston bag, a 
bustle, and Godey’s Lady Book on the parlor table. Times have 
changed. A friend of mine recently passed her little boy a white 
stick of candy and jokingly remarked, “Have a cigarette.” He 
wrinkled his nose. “Smoke cigarettes?” he answered, “I’m not 
a woman.” 

H you bring some of the past into the present, you will find 
that it is just as futile to judge by current conventions. In the 
days of Puritan New Engird a girl fainted and stayed in bed for 
two years and eight months as a result of her sweetheart’s having 
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seen her ankles. Her mother, having discovered the situation, 
told her daughter she was an immoral hussy to have allowed 
such an accident. About the same time. Captain Kemble, who 
had returned from a long voyage, kissed his wife as she met him 
on the front steps of their house. He was promptly locked in 
the stocks. Even today, when these nice moral values are not so 
rigidly applied, it is reported that an American man traveling 
in Russia was fined twenty-five rubles for kissing his wife in 
the compartment of a railway train. The Soviet official who 
reprimanded him declared it would have cost him fiifty rubles 
if the lady had not been his wife. The truth is, people aren’t 
queer because they disobey the dictates of custom; it is those 
very standards that make them queer. 

Incidentally, one of the greatest causes of queemess springs 
from the social prescience which assumes that all deviations 
from its dictums are wrong. Minds become abnormalized from 
believing that their natural tendencies are wrong. Standards 
are set up and then worshiped. None is so distinctive as the 
golden calf of perfectionism, albeit the values considered perfect 
are usually a hodgepodge of temporal sanctions and social 
shibboleths. People nevertheless judge themselves and others 
as to how well they fit these little grooves of nicety. There is no 
understanding of growth, no grasp of evolution in such a rigid 
evaluating. Obie must be at the moment what fixated idealism 
demands. 

Thus do people tend to measure themselves by present pro- 
cedures. A young woman remarked recently that she had not 
continued her literary career because she found her work com- 
monplace. “And,” she went on, “I don’t want to fill the world 
with more mediocre writing.” 

“What sort of finished quality do you expect a girl of twenty- 
two to produce?” I asked. “You are judgmg what you can be in 
the future by what you are doing in the present. Would you have 
a little elm tree a year old compare itself with a giant tree and 
get an ioferiority feeling? An elm of one year is a measly little 
thing, but given time it shades a whole house.” 

Sanity would counsel us to judge what we can do not by what 
we have done, but rather by the growing pattern of our lives. 
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Neither present nor past experiences are a safe foundation upon 
which to form opinion unless we have some grasp of the forces 
at work which produced them. We must study the whole life 
story of the individual. The newer methods teach us never to 
judge by what a person does at the time we are gauging him. It 
makes us realize the nonsense of Robert Bums’ oft-quoted lines: 

Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us! 

People don’t see us. They only watch the masquerade. They note 
the way we are able to act through our conditioning and observe 
limitations which earlier shocks and experiences have created. 
They do not perceive the creature inside. He is only to be 
revealed by deep and careful scrutiny. 

The question is often asked, “How can one determine what 
deviations from the trodden paths are abnormal?” Our answer 
is definite indeed. True queemess is not departure from external 
standards, but develops from infringements on the intrinsic 
structure of man. It is a departure from what is natural, healthy, 
true to the make-up of human nature. 

We must have understanding of normality before we can 
have insight into any form of queemess. If you had webbed toes 
and had never seen any other human foot, you would not know 
that yours was deformed. If, however, you had studied anatomy 
and knew exactly what a perfect foot was like, you would be 
able to measure even slight deviations from perfection. 

There are two fundamental sorts of queemess: the first we 
might designate as of the basic character, or predisposition; 
the second, the acquired queemesses of the second nature, our 
habit formations or disposition. 

In the first type, the inherited queemesses, we include 
such factors as constitutional tendencies which permit the 
development of insanity. The manic depressive, who swings 
from exhilaration to depression, exaggerating the influence of 
environment, could hardly be thought normal at any time after 
adolescence. Those whose natiures retreat into brooding con- 
gestion, so that all contact with life is lost in the dungeon of 
dementia praecox, are queer indeed. So too is the moron whose 
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limited mentality makes him unable to adapt to life. The born 
criminal is even more queer. 

I recall years ago playing old-fashioned whist with a group of 
remittance-men in the west. One of them was an expert pick- 
pocket, a master of sleight of hand. He played a vastly better 
game of cards than the rest of us, yet even though he could 
have won in any case, he could not resist the desire to cheat. 
When he wanted an ace, it always appeared. He could have 
earned thousands a year in vaudeville. He preferred an un- 
settled existence picking pockets. Crime had become his mental 
kink. 

Fully as striking queemesses develop, however, in natures 
above rather than below the average. The genius, the super- 
normal individual, is also queer, or at least likely to seem 
egocentric because of difficulty in adapting his nature to society. 
Certainly if Diogenes went aroimd the streets of New York 
with a little lantern looking for an honest man, he would be 
called a freak. He was so regarded in his own day. Xantippe 
thought Socrates abnormal because he was more interested in 
broadcasting his ideas throughout Athens than in staying at 
home with her. If you’ve read the life of Edison, you may recall 
how as a boy his interest in aeronautics made him give a young 
playmate doses of Seidlitz powdera hoping the gas would make 
him rise. That of course was his inventive genius early expressing 
itself, but I am certain it seemed strange to his mother. All 
pattern breakers look odd to ordinary, regimented individuals. 
In fact, deviation of any kind appears peculiar if we accept 
established standards of behavior. 

Scientific observers suggest that when an individual has one 
quality especially developed or accented out of all proportion, 
he reveals a neurotic constitution. Billy Sunday once said at a 
revival, “When I die, I want my wife to send for a tanner and 
have me skinned. Then I want drums made of my old hide and I 
want men to go out on the streets of this country poxmding those 
drums. I want my wife to tell everyone, ‘Billy Sunday still 
lives to give the devil the best run he can for his money.’ ” When 
an ego drive exceeds all the other attributes of the nature, 
peculiarity is inevitable. 
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Acquired queemesses are of course obvious enough. First are 
ignorant beliefs, common to every day and age. Such, for 
example, as the delusion that man's brain is superior to woman’s. 
The pre-Victorian girl thought it dangerous to swim or jump. In 
olden times, they used to carry a newborn baby upstairs with 
money in its hand to insure wealth, with something red tied 
on its head to keep it from harm, and they hoped that mounting 
the steps would insure its rise in the world. 

All sorts of taboos are still cherished, not only by those we 
consider ignorant and benighted, but by ordinary men and 
women. We now have nudist colonies. Can you imagine them in 
Puritan times? Yet fashions in modesty differ with the region. 
The caravan of an American woman traveler followed that of 
an Oriental with his five wives. Her guide told her the women 
must never show their faces or they might be killed. As they rode 
along, the saddle slipped on a camel ridden by one of the wives, 
whereupon she was flung upside down and revealed entirely 
naked. The American woman cried out in horror, “Oh, he’ll 
kill her for that!” “No,” replied the guide reassuringly, “she 
didn’t show her face.” 

Again there are the prejudices. An eight-year-old boy re- 
marked a while ago that he would rather die than live to see a 
woman president in the White House. Each century and country 
has its fixations of this type. A young Brahman of India would 
feel polluted by a chance encounter with an outcast. Captain 
Cook was killed because his sailors took some rails from an 
Hawaiian temple which was taboo and could not be violated. 
A Chinaman bred in the old culture would view with repellence 
the well-developed, flat-heeled feet of an American college girl. 

We are all familiar with susceptibility to suggestion, by which 
we take on unusual prejudices, likes or dislikes. Almost all race 
hatred, as well as religious intolerance, falls into this class. 
Fanaticism has had its roots in the tendency of mankind to 
accept by hearsay. A zealous servant of the Lord in old Salem 
noted a slight eccentricity in the conduct of the Widow Brown. 
He told his neighbors. They reported to their friends. Before 
long the rumor that she had dealings with the Evil One reached 
a climax and the woman was marked for public martyrdom. 
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We all know how these forms of social hysteria have taken their 
toll in lynching and race persecutions. Hie spirit of the mob has 
been manifest throughout history in militant action based on 
blind prejudice intensified by suggestion. 

It is easy to understand these negative forces in their 
dramatic expressions. What is not always so clear is the passive 
side of this sheep-like quality. There is, for instance, the attitude 
which precludes the new and makes people hug the old, taking 
pride in their encrustation. Despite high-pressure salesmanship 
and advertising, many people refuse modem inventions, 
expressing contempt at “new-fangled contraptions.** A woman 
was heard to thank God fervently that she washed her dishes 
in the good old way of her grandmother. A certain rich old 
woman in New York refused to acknowledge the arrival of the 
automobile as a means of transportation. She could be seen 
driving down Fifth Avenue in an old brougham, coachman and 
footman in livery, behind sleek, beautiful old horses, who had 
to pick their way among the motor cars. One can picture the 
home life of the daughter or son of such a regressive jiersonality. 

Lastly, there are our curious preferences, the strange compul- 
sions and anxieties, the love and the sex fixations. Hundreds of 
individuals are troubled by neurotic manifestations they seldom 
understand and often suffer secretly. 

Take a man like John Patterson. Everyone thinks his passion 
for mashed potatoes a great joke. Others may have their caviar 
and fine drinks, but give him mashed potatoes. He eats mountains 
of them twice a day. He will not travel abroad with his wife 
because he finds it difficult to get his favorite food. He comes 
home from the office every noon because he can find no restau- 
rant that gives him satisfaction. He has loved mashed potatoes 
ever since he was a little boy and his mother fed them to him 
with a spoon when he was recovering from whooping cough. 
That was the week before she died. 

John has another odd trait. He cannot bear explanations of 
any kind. Lectures to him are an abomination and he iised to cut 
as many of them as he could in college. He would fling his 
textbooks across the room whenever he came to a lengthy dis- 
course or a wordy dissertation upon some series of facts. John’s 
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father, who insists that this is why he failed in his examinations 
and was dropped in the second year, cannot understand it, 
for he has loved explanations all his life. He is a man who 
cannot answer a simple question without torrents of words. 
A single sentence or a plain yes or no is impossible for him. 
Should you ask him whether an evergreen is red or white cedar, 
he’ll launch forth on an elaborate discourse about the whole 
pinaceous family. He’ll describe the gymnospermous order of 
Coniferae-Pinales, which bear drupaceous fruit in contrast with 
the deciduous groups. He will name all the varieties, their habits 
of growth, likenesses, and differences, which kinds are used to 
make lead pencils, which are better for cigar boxes and why. 
When very young, John discovered that one innocent question 
might cost him a whole afternoon listening indoors, while the 
other boys were playing baseball. So he learned to avoid all 
inquiries. To this day he practically never makes an inter- 
rogatory remark. He loathes discussion as much as he loves 
a mashed potato. 

No matter what plan you suggest to Miss Dinkin, she always 
tells you it can’t be done. She is adroit at finding reasons. 
If you suggest a walk on a pleasant morning, the sun is too 
bright. If it is cloudy, she fears the rain. She is an expert on 
difiiculties. If there’s a bargain sale, they won’t have her sise. 
If there’s a new play, the tickets are aD sold. There’s no use in 
going to the library, the new fiction is always out and they’ll 
make you take some old thing like “Vanity Fair.” No matter 
what is proposed, she is against it. But that isn’t her only 
characteristic. You must never ask her what she intends to do. 
With parasol in hand she hurries out the front door to take a 
walk in the park. But don’t ask her where she is going, for she 
wUl refuse to reply. Her apprehensive glances might arouse a 
suspicion that she was to meet some elderly Beau Brummel. 
The whole mystery is nothing but an exaggerated sense of 
personal privacy, and I suspect if you probed deeply into her 
past you would find she had had someone in her life who said, 
“Where are you going, dear?” every time she turned around. 
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DEBUNKING PERSONALITY 

M otives make the man; manners what he appears to be. 

We put on culture to protect our souls against the wind 
of opinion. Minnie O’Rourke, who clerks in the Five and Ten, 
wears silk undies, chiffon stockings, suede pumps, and a fur 
coat. In her set, she must bedeck herself even if she starves. 
The girl who has just passed, in breeches, golf hose, and sweater, 
may have achieved magna cum laude at Radcliffe and is probably 
a scion of some cultured family. Her badge of wealth is found 
in the simple tweed. Modem insight forces us to recognize 
the emotional complex that moves in reality and make-believe. 

Queemesses are only inexplicable when we are too intellectual 
about them. Many brilliant people are unable to understand 
simple, obvious human difficulties because they expect conduct 
to be rational. Few of us would act at all if we waited until 
judgment ruled in place of impulse. 

“My husband never lets anyone else talk. He always tells 
the biggest story. Is he incurable?” asks a puzzled wife. One 
can hardly bear to tell her the sad truth. Yet there are instances, 
even among married men, in which ego inflation and self-love 
have given way and consideration for others developed. For, if 
one comes to see how strange most of us are in our responses to 
experience, a new humility may seep into the hardest nature. 
You know how it is. You intended to write a calm letter to the 
man who angered you, but blew off into pages of vituperation. 
You thought you didn’t mind that other woman’s advances to 
your husband, but you found yourself weeping for hours, alone. 
Or you suddenly became tongue-tied when you met an important 
person. You discover afterwards you were grouchy and irritable 
when you had thought you were being pleasant. But that is no 
stranger than putting off a thing you didn’t want to do, and 
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even forgetting it, when you knew it had to be done and even 
thought you had attended to it. 

A small part of what we do and say comes from deliberate 
intent, the rest from instinct. Even the conduct of Coolidge was 
not, in the large, without contradictory emotionalism when at a 
ceremony of turning the sod for a memorial building, he re- 
marked only on the nice fish worms uncovered. We all say 
tactless things when we intend to be polite, or suddenly 
forget the name of someone we have known for years. We worry 
when we think there isn’t any danger and find ourselves in 
difficult situations from yielding to temptations we had never 
supposed could stir us. 

Few are they who have not had irrelevant thoughts at a 
funeral, or dreamed of some luscious houri while kissing a 
sweetheart. Psychic polygamy among the physically chaste is 
a veritable commonplace, but not more so than other twists of 
mind. 

Because of this troublesome inner world of ours, modem 
thinkers have come to see that we must not only cease to 
judge men by appearances, we must leam that they are 
often quite the opposite from what they seem. To materialists 
this thought is disturbing and unpleasant. They refuse it. 
Their minds crystallized when weaning ceased. Their con- 
versation is sanitary and safe. People to them are — ^people. 
The man with a beard is — the man with a beard. They buy at 
Woolworth’s like everyone else, but only doilies and dusters. 
Another sort of animated intellect now and then strolls into 
the uproar. He seems to understand. You smile slowly at Mrs. 
Bunkin’s bluster. He responds with an elusive twinkle. Some- 
thing is said about the new mayor. He hints that reincarnation 
is proved: Bamum is again playing hooey and loving it. In 
any case, he debunks your ideas, your conduct, and your desire, 
getting at you as never before. 

For the newer ways of observing humanity are revolutionary 
indeed. Once we thought men and women were relatively what 
they appeared to be. Now we know that we deceive even our- 
selves by our pretenses, that because we know ourselves so 
little we build a stereotype of the person we think we are. 
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This ejBfigy is more comfortable to live with than the individual 
under the camouflage. In fact, we become so attracted to it that 
ultimately we accept the Action as verity. 

I recall a certain husband who thought he was as gentle as 
Mary’s lamb. Really he was as comfortable a companion as a 
porcupine. He thought his wife a shrew because she complained 
at his domination, yet never was woman more patient with 
masculine defects. Another man of my acquaintance believes 
himself a cross between Moses, Hercules, Napoleon, and Lind- 
bergh. He is sure he is a strong character, but his wife rules him 
as easily as you steer your motor car. She merely faints or 
becomes sick when refused her own way. 

We all know the mother who thinks she is the most self- 
effacing creature under the sun. In point of fact, her ego, 
blatant to begin with, has quadrupled with posssesion of four 
children, and you cannot enter a room where she is without 
hearing a little monologue: “And my little Tommy won the 
school trophy for running high jump — ^he’s as good as a profes- 
sional. And Lucy’s going to be Babbie in ‘The Little Minister.’ 
They say she’s just like Maude Adams. Rudolph is finishing a 
year ahead. He has the highest I.Q. in the school. Really, 
we’re worried. He seems to be a genius. And ...” Why 
continue? You will meet one of these vicarious boasters in 
almost any group in the country. She thinks women shouldn’t 
have egos: they are so vulgar and aggressive. But when self- 
love appears as pride in progeny, is it more beautiful? 

Few know their own bag of tricks, which make up the illusion 
of personality. We may be as quixotic as Gabriele d’Annunzio 
and believe ourselves exemplars of convention. For rare are they 
whose lives have grown without confusion. Our natures have 
become anagrams with parts so transposed that we spend a 
lifetime putting ourselves together. It is for this reason that a 
sense of unreality permeates our relation to experience. Even 
in joy and sorrow our responses seem make-believe. In “Figures 
of Earth,” Cabell’s Horvendile, fearing that he is insane, re- 
marks, “All of you appear to me to be persons I have imagined: 
and all the living in this world appears to me to be only a notion 
of mine.” 
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This is perhaps because every man’s conduct makes him 
brother to Ananias, albeit his lying is unintentional. Most of us 
have so lost contact with the creatures we were intended to be, 
becoming so circumscribed by the influences of circumstance 
that identification is difficult. How many of us are really unlike 
Thackeray’s self-centered Blanche Amory, with “a sham 
enthusiasm, a sham hatred, a sham love, a sham taste, a sham 
grief; each of which flared and shone very vehemently for an 
instant, but subsided and gave place to the next sham emotion.” 

Is it any wonder that our conversation is as unintelligent as 
an amphigory, or that queemess sticks to us as closely as our 
amour propre? Nor have we been, when in such compromised 
states, so skillful at understanding others. Our perception was 
like Balaam’s before his eyes were opened, but this did not 
prevent us from flaunting our opinions and stating our con- 
clusions as confidently as an ass in a lion’s skin. 

Walpole described Goldsmith as *‘an inspired idiot,” the 
poet’s hidden depths seeming stranger than his own madnesses. 
To the populace the greatness of Galileo marked him as de- 
mented. We all know what Xantippe thought of Socrates. 
In everyday life our intimates too often follow her example 
for us to forget. This is perhaps because we insist upon sanc- 
tion for all our strangenesses, requiring loved ones to give us a 
carte ^identitS on which "perfect” is inscribed. We act as if 
adulation were a veritable amrita, a somajuice giving our egos 
immortality. Inevitably, where pride came before works, much 
of our conduct was an anachronism, afiirming courage, while 
we secretly wrote our Anatomy of Melancholy in the diary of 
meditation. 

The newer insight has revealed that it is a habit of people 
to exalt those pretenses they themselves have sanctified. If 
we probe deeply enough, we often find that a person’s behavior is 
a passionate declaration of something which is doubted in 
secret. Uncertainty is covered by fervent propaganda on behalf 
of something we wish were true. 

A certain man is afraid of death. A fear of personal extinction 
grips his soul. It is too terrible to face. He buries the torturing 
dread and seeks solace by proclaiming a belief in personal 
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survival. He attends spiritualistic stances, visits mediums, 
joins societies studying psychic phenomena. In conversation he 
tells of contact with members of his family who have died. His 
more skeptical friends envy his conviction, not realizing that 
his constant declarations are an assuagement of his doubt. 
The key to many queemesses is to be found in this prevalent 
habit. 

We now know much of this principle of inversion. It is 
still hard, however, for laymen to believe that people are 
often the opposite of what they appear. The gusher or the 
palaverer who drowns you in the warm honey of her devotion 
proves to be a selfish little vixen. The gay and mocking satirist 
is a sentimentalist at heart, forlorn but tender over the woes 
of the world. The timid man boasts so that you will not discover 
his alarm. He who is cold, greedy, and selfish at heart talks 
most about self-sacrifice. The moral censor proves himself a 
libertine. Those who watch and ward the conduct of society 
are they whose own standards axe so low they need watching. 
Inversions and pretenses build a world of appearances under 
which the facts of life are almost lost. 

Saintly maidens are they who have erotic dreams. Brusque 
and abrupt men hide hearts of genuine kindness. Shyness 
obscures the insistent ego. The coquette is passionless, com- 
p>ensating for erotic deficiency by her amative enthusiasm. 
Conduct is significant, but it must be read by a seeing eye, 
whose basis of judgment reaches below the surface. We are 
not so simple as the fiat characters of the early English novel. 
Contradiction is inherent in the human constitution. 

Nor is this sham a deliberate desire to deceive other people. 
It is a device by which we assuage our fear of reality. The 
Puritans named themselves thus because they dreaded the 
impurity of the flesh. Emerson put it perfectly in the question, 
“Why so hot, my little man?” Why so excited unless one has 
qualms? Why so much fever about evil unless one is sorely 
tempted? With keen wisdom Emerson saw that the true man 
is never a harsh critic of others. He does not bum witches or put 
people in the stocks. History is full of this paradox. Robespierre 
was a sadist who rationalized his cruelty into the Reign of 
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Terror. Catherine of Russia masqueraded her sex pressure as a 
queenly right. Religious mart3rr8 justified their negative egotism 
by extreme fervor. Oscar Wilde explained his homosexuality 
as the necessary experience of a literary man. 

If you would judge a person by appearances, therefore, be 
prepared to turn your conclusions inside out. Our behavior 
bears witness to our masquerade, not to ourselves. He who is 
ashamed of his virtue hides it under a screen of derision. This 
contrast between the Tnan and his manners is always significant. 
Much of our newer insight depends upon it. For men do not 
merely do things, they do them from some cause. The impulse 
may be utterly irrational, and generally is, but its significance 
lies in the inner motives it reveals, not in an extrinsic comparison 
of the act with the ways of others. Of one of our preacher i>oets, 
it was said: “He is the only man who can strut sitting down.” 
He was ostentatious because he was a very minor poet, who 
needed to impress himself with his greatness, not because 
strutting was characteristic of his personality. 

So it is that queemess is giving up its secrets. If a professor 
seems contentious, literal, and encyclopedic, we know he has 
need to be because he secretly believes himself stupid. He has 
discovered he cannot reason, and thus reveres dead men’s 
wisdom. There is no competition with an ancient sage. One may, 
moreover, seem wise by skillful mouthings of the seer’s con- 
clusions. Thus is inferiority obscured by becoming a student. 
Great feelings of abasement produce a pretense of erudition: 
a man who tells you what, why, where, upon the instant. So 
does learning substitute for intelligence. 

About us everywhere we see the theorist, who is no less 
peculiar. He sticks hard to his suppositions, lest you ask him 
to apply his conclusions. Action is his apprehension; practice 
his Waterloo. He dare not face reality lest it shake his faith in a 
perfect universe. In the collapse, he fears his ego would be 
destroyed. Thus his theory is a magic carpet on which he files 
from the tangible into the fairyland of ideas. 

Queemess is usually a simulation. Only he whose soul is at 
peace dares accept stark truth. The timid nature becomes a 
temporizer. He would trim reality, pruning it of its sturdy 
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naturalness. Tell him of the urging of sex, the surging of ambi- 
tion, the hunger for experience, and he shrinks into muttered 
platitudes. EOus only hope is to temporize with you and thus 
avoid facing life. 

likewise, the depredationist can keep his courage only by 
taking from you the faith which gives you the power he envies. 
He must mock and deride your beliefs else your confidence would 
overcome his frail tenure on reality. Your convictions threaten 
to expose his insecurity. By engaging you in argument, he 
hopes you will take his wor^ of disparagement for established 
fact. Thus, as you are put down, his sinking soul is momentarily 
raised. Every neighborhood has such agitators, who must 
make trouble because they cannot bear peace. In a quiet world 
their own inner turmoil would oppress them beyond endurance. 
The counterirritant of confusion is their only comfort. They 
nullify their anxiety by fomenting strife. Gossip or reform, it 
matters not what the method; misery for others is the company 
they love. 

In the same way, the ranter talks to convince himself, 
substituting his noisy flow for thought. He must attack the 
world’s delinquencies to hide his own. Tirades against the 
sins of man deflect the listener from the speaker’s evils. Test 
the fellow out. Agree with everything he says. Go him one 
better by including those common frailties in which he shares. 
His silence is followed by precipitate flight. He cannot bear a 
mutual acknowledgment of sins. 

For the moral realm is seldom one of forthright action. That 
is why the verbalist rules here, delighting in a phraseology that 
simulates goodness. These valiant wordsmen fight the wind- 
mills of their day with imqualified ardor, outdoing Don Quixote. 
Mothers, fathers, teachers, preachers pour forth their plati- 
tudes. Men dissertate, women nag — even unto death. “What 
were his last words?” “There were none; his wife was with 
him.” Is not our simian origin too evident for debate? 

The moral moron is a stickler for the virtues. He can permit 
no deviation from the letter of his own understanding. Truth is 
limited to his comprehension of it. To him the open horizon 
seems dangerous. He might fall off the edge of his earth. You 
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must limit yourself to the narrow street on which he lives, or 
else suffer ^e blight of his condemnation. Fear of fire is not 
limited to those who dread burned bodies. There are millions 
who dislike the fiash of enthusiasm and contend the least 
warmth of feeling in your words or manner. You may know these 
acrid extinguishers were burned to ashes long ago. Secret 
sexual orgies, arrogant ambitions, overweaning desires have 
smoldered and died. How dare you still show fiame when theirs 
is gone. 

Yet we must not suppose that these contrary characters are 
deliberately queer. In the plot and action of human experience 
ignorance of life and ourselves is the great antagonist, who 
forever struggles against the protagonist of psychic vigor and 
reality. The active factor of the drama is the constant phenom- 
enon of unconscious thought and feeling. The whole play builds 
on the theme of balance and normality. For we have not yet 
learned how to integrate the conscious and unconscious attrib- 
utes of our natures so that constructive expansion is ours. 

So is it that a man’s fads substitute for his identity. My 
mother is a vegetarian and has not eaten a feUow creature in 
forty years, while yours still clings to red flannels and looks 
upon step-ins with horror. Your brother may keep his windows 
open and the temperature at fifty, while mine may worship 
poverty as a badge of spiritual grace. Yet in these idiosyncrasies 
we are only simulators, who base our conduct on the social 
fallacies of our environmental experience. Had you not been 
bom in America, the nonsense of hurrying would not be a 
characteristic trait. 
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IS AND ISM IN OUR DAY 

I F WE didn’t have to live with other people, their peculiarities 
wouldn’t matter. If they did not have to live with us, we 
might be as odd as a modem poet without arousing their spleen. 
As it b, every deviation from the ordinary causes trouble. 
Our pet beliefs and special desires turn the home into a hor- 
net's nest. Our only solace is that everyone is funny in his 
way. He who runs after no false faiths is as rare as an intelligent 
congressman. 

As for the rest of us, we are about as wise in our conclusions 
as Andy Gump. It takes a tragedy to shake us out of our fixa- 
tions. People used to believe that man learned by experience. 
The idea was singular, the fact is plural. It requires countless 
experiences to make us leam, and more than effects must be 
revealed or we are as stupid as ever. 

Wherever we are peculiar, closure has developed in con- 
sciousness. Our wits are bewitched. We talk of “silver cords” 
and witness plays in which a son is bound to his mother. His 
imprisonment, however, does not stop with absorption in her 
devotion. He has also abdicated his intellect allowing her whims 
to become his reasons. A daughter binds herself to her father, 
as if he were the only man worthy of affection. The act is not 
merely an abasement of her erotic nature, but also a stagnation 
of her intelligence. Infantilism will appear; even when she is 
eighty. A second childhood is impossible, the first having become 
permanent. 

A special bias may dominate a home. Salt is taboo; the family 
adopts a “no breakfast” plan, or learns to “hold the thought” 
in lieu of eating spinach. At forty the children may be free of 
those fanaticisms, but others will have come in their place. The 
habit of extremes is easily established. 
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Some years ago. Dr. Rivers propounded the “all or none” 
law as a formative factor in many of o\ir manifestations of 
consciousness. Queemess tends away from balance and toward 
the extremities of thought and feeling. It is easier to swing 
from love to hate, from credulity to skepticism, than to remain 
stable. Our half barbaric minds are still too clumsy to recognize 
delicate gradations. Things are good or bad, right or wrong, 
beautifiil or ugly. To the optimist, experience is lily white, to 
the pessimist, sepulchral black. A fact is only a fact to a man 
whose materialism limits him to the delusions of form. To a 
metaphysician “all is mind,” except when he is fronted with a 
broken leg. 

A loss of sensible equilibrium then is synonymous with queer- 
ness; its every manifestation being an inability to return to 
obvious centers of truth from the fringes of belief. In all or any 
of the peripheries thought and feeling are caught and held. 
Anxious people constantly question about these evidences of 
queemess, troubled by their own delusions and bothered by 
those of others. Their lives have become chaotic from the effects 
of stubborn beliefs and biased sets. 

A father writes to me as follows: “My son debates with me 
about everything. He thinks he is eflScient, yet he has made 
mistakes in judgment ever since he came into my ofSce. What 
causes this peculiar attitude?” The boy is probably cursed by 
factualism, that pernicious habit of focusing only on petty 
details and ignoring larger values and important principles. 
People who pride themselves on factual accuracy usually have 
bad judgment. 

“Why do some people always see the sad side of life?” a 
woman inquires. “Are they unable ever to discover the good 
things in a situation?” No. Not unable. Merely fixated from 
living in a world which emphasizes evil at the expense of interest 
in the good. Did you ever see a newspaper that printed men's 
kind deeds as sensationally as it dramatized the murders; or a 
home in which instruction in the art of living was as common 
as the dont’s? Negativism grows out of accent on the morbid 
side of life. It is a mental obsession of no mean order. 
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A young man is puzzled about his family’s attitude. “I am 
an artist,” he tells me, “earning more money than any of my 
family. Yet they still call me ‘impractical.’ What on earth is 
wrong with them?” It is a common American disease to ignore 
the real reasons for living and to concentrate on the means. 
Insight and experience, understanding and expansion, culture 
and conquest are the true ends of effort. Art is an instrument 
of this greater aim. Food, clothing, shelter are but materials 
necessary to the structure of life. Practicalism makes them an 
end in themselves. 

The biases that prompted these questions are not unusual. 
Most of us have known people with twisted thinking. We have 
been retarded in the solution of our personal problems, not only 
by our own mental blockages but by those of our associates 
and the babble of advice they offer. Picture a young man in 
love trying to decide whether or not he should marry. He 
becomes weary and exhausted by the prejudices of his family. 
They tell him what he should do or ought not to do. Their 
unasked interference in his life is like fingers plucking at his 
soul. There are the opinions of the jealous mother and the 
biases of the father who wants him to work in the business, of 
the sister who desires to leave home and have her brother stay 
there to take care of the mother, of the brother who is envious 
of him and wants him to go. Each member has a distortion to 
pour upon him. Conversation between them is a chaotic con- 
fusion, everyone interrupting everyone else. The yoimg man 
Hinka into a dull confusion trying to follow each individual with 
the set patterns in which the ego is involved. 

Again consider, if you will, the various points of view of one 
family toward a single problem; that, for example, of having to 
revamp their lives and start over again in poverty. The money is 
gone; the stark skeleton of privation stares them in the face. 
The depression has done its work. The house will have to be 
sold. Under the melancholy of the hour, various moods move 
in the secret emotions of each individual, bringing to the surface 
characteristic biases. Each regards the fact of impending poverty 
from his personal perspective and responds to its challenge 
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with widely divergent attitudes. None of them sees the actual 
situation. 

There is John Adams, the father, whose mind is ruled by 
conservatism. As his thought is literal, his conclusions are merely 
factual. He is concerned only with details and ignores the 
principles. He pays no attention to the trend of events. Thus 
his judgments are built on a short-sighted materialism. He views 
their financial loss with no understanding of its real relation 
to a world catastrophe. To his mind he is a victim of destiny, 
isolated in his misery. He does not realize that he has been 
obstinately unwilling to change his business procedures and his 
manufacturing processes to suit the times. 

Alice Adams, his wife, is ruled by maternal ideals. Her 
attitude is one of perfectionism. She speaks of all the wonderful 
things that should be done, all that she can do, all that each one 
ought to do. But she only talks. She has no capacity for do- 
ing anything. She has never had an active relation to actual 
events. 

There is Louise Adams, John’s sister, whose manner is one of 
restrained rigidity. She holds set ideas and is censorious of the 
present day. Her life is built on parasitism. She desires to live 
upon others without effort and views their financial situation as 
a personal tragedy. 

Millie Adams, the rather ambivalent daughter with sex 
neurasthenia, lives in jazz, drink, and other hectic escapes. Her 
attitude is one of hedonistic cynicism. She is the center of her 
own universe. Egotism rules her thoughts. 

Lastly there is young Percy Adams, whose modiu operandi 
is fashioned on futility. He has a gaudy intellect, talks brilliantly, 
but ends in utter pessimism, declaring there is no hope for the 
world or the individual. 

The scene of this little drama is laid on almost any street, 
any day or night in the present decade. John Adams is losing 
his courage and becoming more defensive over his feeling of 
self-blame. Mrs. Adams is increasingly irritable and petulant. 
No member of the family sees the situation as it is, for each 
seeks to justify his own mental conclusions rather than to solve 
the problem. With their loss of vision, there is a loss of faith in 
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life. They project their inner difficulties upon the whole of 
society. Thus in their deeper consciousness arise poignant fears, 
helpless panics at the failure of their secret dreams. 

When studying individual reactions to experience, we find as 
a rule some dominant attitude. Mrs. B. F. E. is a literalist. She 
never sees connotations nor imderstands anything which in- 
volves implication. A primrose by the river’s brim is always to 
her just a primrose by the river’s brim. A story embroidered a 
bit for effect is a lie. A dramatic presentation of fact is exagger- 
ation. Yet she worries about many things in life that require 
inner vision. She is stiff working on a small salary as bookkeeper 
for a lumber company. In thirty years she has not advanced. 
She has few friends. She dislikes modem books. She has nothing 
except the routine of her work and is unaware why her relation 
to life has been cut off since childhood. Yet try to pry her loose, 
seek to help her, and she meets you with harsh resistance. Her 
employer is on the verge of bankruptcy and shortly the mills 
will be closed. When the sad news comes to her, she will be 
imable to understand the predicament of her company or to 
adjust to a new position. 

Frames of mind close the consciousness of an individual and 
limit his perspective. Often his problem lies first of all in the 
obliquity that has taken possession of his personality. The open- 
minded individual, on the other hand, is constructive in his 
focus, accepting adult experience as an opportunity to better 
life. He perceives that only active and dynamic factors can be 
used in the experience of growth; that even as the roots of a tree 
circumvent the rock or push it aside in the search for nourish- 
ment, so must the individual seek his own positive values and 
overcome the negative aspiects of experience. 

Many of us, imable to free ourselves of imprisoning negatives, 
blind ourselves with ism after ism, contending against the 
natural, and, in the evolutionary sense, the inevitable. We weave 
our personal isms around us, making of them a sanction with 
which our egos become identified as with the shirts upon our 
backs. This screen behind which most of us hide passes for 
ourselves. Indeed, our families are not satisfied until our person- 
alities have disappeared under the imposition of their isms. No 
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one becomes an adult as commonly defined imtil he is thus 
adulterated. 

Our personal and peculiar prejudices lie at the core of our 
habit ways of thought. We share in the general human blind- 
nesses and pile the social sanctions upon our personal fixations. 
To clarify the picture we might scrutinize the following list of 
everyday isms, and pterhaps, if we possess courage, find our own 
bigotry. 

InfantHiam — ^typical mental and emotional immaturity. 

Negahvitm — ^the habit of focus upon evils. 

lateralxam — a common form of closed-mindedness that springs from focus upon 
externals. 

Skepticism — the attitude of a man who thinks he is scientific. 

Criticism — a desire to tear things to pieces and display their limitations, 
offenng no constructive suggestions. 

Itddlectualism — ^the attitude of reducing everything to mere mental values, 
ignoring inner meanings and emotional significances. 

Verbalism — a feeble-minded habit of puttmg every reaction mto words and 
thinking that life is largely a matter of language. 

Materialism — a focus upon objective values with great attachment to things. 
Practicalism — a hypertrophy of attention upon effects, under the delusion 
that such a fixation is efficient and expedient. 

Faetualism — a way of chattering like a monkey about mere details, ignoring 
great principles. 

Egotism — belief that one’s knowledge is omniscient and one’s self the center 
of life. 

Bigidism — a tendency to hold tightly to one’s ideas and possessions from fear of 
any change, anything new. 

Conservatism — a common form of cowardice, the individual fearing open- 
mindedness and fluid action. 

Dogmatism — a masquerade of intelligence over stupidity commonly found in 
the sanctimomous. 

Paternalism — a blatant form of conceit, a handing down of largesse to children 
and employees. 

Matemalism — a form of nurture exhibited by sows and some others. 
Parentalism — enlargement of the ego from possessing children, and inclining 
to complete domestication. 

Masctdinism — an arrogant attitude of the male due to fear of women. 
Feminism — a mass form of androphobia. 

Varietism — a compensating attitude for sexual inefficiency. 

Hedonism — the pleasure-seekmg attitude of the weak-minded. 

Pessimism — ^the failure attitude of the weak-hearted. 

Parasitism — the desire to live upon other people without effort. 

Cynicism — ^the transference to life of one’s own neurotic condition. 
Perfectionism — the projection upon life of one’s own justification for deficiency. 
Moralism — an egotistic pose of goodness over an evil nature. 
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By the time a young man reaches his majority, his mental 
processes are usually biased in one direction or another. From 
his distorted vision, he then judges the world. In similar fashion, 
we tend to consider people abnormal whose values are not our 
own. If their endowment is on a difierent plane from ours, if 
we and they are limited by our levels of consciousness, we make 
each other miserable insisting upon the truth of our opinions. 
We are convinced we see life as it should be seen and are doing 
the essentially right thing. Others not of our persuasion must 
be wrong. The idealistic son of literalist parents has not a chance 
in the world to escape condemnation. Under such pressure even 
idealism turns acid. A healthy girl, built for athletics and the 
fulfillment of an active life, seems a queer and flippant creature 
in the home of those who are set on narrow ethical precepts. 
Their fear of joy would constrict effort to the printing of tracts 
on prohibition, or some other moralistic restraint. 

Yet thousands fear to break with the fetishes of virtue, as 
if society would become debauched by naturalness. “Surely, you 
would not have us give up morals,” a woman writes in horror. 
Not morals, but moralism. “Don’t you believe one should have 
saintly virtues and strive for them?” Certainly, but not expect 
to achieve them. Our standards grow as we develop and are 
therefore as much above us as before, whatever our effort. 

Ism is a great American substitute for culture. Have you 
ever made a collection of the subjects that occupy people’s 
attention, or noted the degree to which their focus is fixated? 
Mrs. Stone reduces everything to religion. Even her onions are 
peeled with prayer. Her children have their daily dozen dogmas 
and a diet of duties. Mr. Davis is a gentleman farmer. “ Concern 
yourself with the herbs of the field, wander with the sheep, 
hear the voice of the hills.” Emily Edgerton works in a settle- 
ment. That way lies ssdvation. “Toil for your fellows. Never 
tbiTilc of what you yourself desire. Life is for service.” 

Logic seldom enters the thought of most of us. We fail to see 
that Wagner could not have composed nor Columbus discovered 
if Emily’s idea of sacrifice had prevailed. Mr. Davis would deny 
the world its human drama, Mrs. Stone reduce it to a somber 
prayer meeting where ’twere sin to laugh. Reason is equally 
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rare in our less general fixations. The father who binds his 
children to his prejudices by pimishment and persuasion, the 
mother who surrounds them with a bulbous affection, sub- 
merging intellectual activity in a psychic matrix, imprisons the 
attention of growing personalities into the narrow confines of 
immature attitudes. Teachers, preachers, lawyers, doctors 
all carry on the national sport of circumscribing opinion, and 
so limit the intelligence of the listener. 

Whenever prejudice causes such an unconscious fixation that 
its expression rules or distorts the thought of an individual, it 
is an ism. An ism is a belief or an attitude that is out of relation 
to reality. Convictions controlled by an ism become in some 
measure fanatical. Purity is a beautiful ideal. Puritanism was a 
destructive and coercive fetish. Conventions are necessary in any 
ordered society. Conventionalism is a perversion of conscious- 
ness. Externals are as important as cosmic principles, but 
extemalism denies the unseen forces that give life to creation. 
Emotion is the driving power in individual expression, but 
emotionalism is a cursed hysteria destroying the intelligence. 
Personality is the highest gift of being, yet personalism is a 
puerile manifestation of selfishness, lowering all things to one’s 
petty whim. Ism is in general an egocentric reduction of life 
to the limitations of a man’s mind and is used by hiin as a 
justification for his lack of development. 

We may seek to penetrate the reaches of space, discovering 
in the unknown an explanation of being, but when mystical 
truth becomes mysticism, it too often prevents a sane compre- 
hension of actuality. A man may concentrate his attention 
upon analyses of substance and the weighing of the material 
earth. But when such science becomes earth-boimd, it is an 
ignorant materialism. Even when men seek that balancing of 
viewpoints we call centralism, which is an attitude in life rather 
than a concept of psychology, there is danger that depth of 
perception and breadth of vision may be lost in fear of extremes 
and a blindness as to their deeper significance develop. 

Specialism serves an end, even when intensity limits its 
scope, but only in the hands of one who returns to xmifying 
values from the exploration of divergent truths. Earl Marx 
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originated the doctrine of socialism from an extended survey 
of economic facts. Its virtue is in the study of group welfare 
and desire to bring about social justice. Its danger is in the ism, 
which may formulate a program as imprisoning as the very 
inequality it would obliterate. Fascism propounds another 
theorem which, shed of its fanatical enforcement, is by no means 
valueless in social evolution. The coming of modem industry 
was surely a beneficent change from the old feudalism, but 
industrialism has been a curse, deflecting the normal develop- 
ment of society. 

Wherever ism enters into group consciousness, or rules the 
thought of an individual, the meaning of experience is lost and 
sources of queemess are set up. The feudal kingdom was by 
no means evil; a stable order inhered in the relationships of 
past societies. But feudalism became a detriment. Ideals of a 
federated state are precious to us all, but federalism has long 
threatened our body politic. Only when attitudes are free of 
isms is life seen with clarity. As long as consciousness is distorted 
by biases ingrained in personal thought, the attention of the 
individual is concerned with a justification of his prejudices 
rather than with a solution of his difficulties. And as long as 
warped attitudes remain lords of intelligence, toxic poisons, 
psychical and physical, slowly destroy the being. 

Perfectionism is not only the death of true fulfillment, but 
it is responsible for the blatant habit of criticism, possibly one 
of the worst of our modem insanities. Even the Puritans never 
spread such critical perfectionism as is rampant in America 
t^y. The fillings in your teeth and the buttons on your 
panties must comply with some imposed standard, else should 
you die among strangers and be found out, you would die again 
of chagrin. Mass production of accredited models has taken 
mthless possession of our group consciousness. We are silk- 
stocking minded. Grade A conscious, copper pipe conscious, 
shamed if we do not comply to the last detail. 

Father sets the standt^, puffs up his masculinism, and 
pridefully exhibits his paternalism. Three children — ^he did it. 
Mother exudes her ideals, knows best what is not perfect, 
learns the latest isms in child culture, and shapes her child 
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into the model approved by the most verbal educators. Every 
new discovery in science and medicine, in mechanics and 
psychology, adds something more to fuss about, another ism — 
from the irradiated tinctures and tablets of dusive vitamins 
to the new pattern against laughter, now regarded as a symptom 
of inferiority by the all-knowing savants. Life would be free 
of nine-tenths of its trouble, nine-tenths of the queemesses 
would pass from individual consciousness, if the values we 
patter about and the attitudes we so conscientiously defend 
were thrown on the rubbish heap. 

As it is now, our rigid isms protect us conveniently from 
discovering our weaknesses. When someone tries your patience 
by his skepticism, be sure he is an emotionally credulous 
person, lacking independence and judgment, imbedded in 
negative criticality. The argumentative intellectualist, whose 
adroit verbalism silences your deeper opinions, fears the truth 
of your perceptions. Like one who dreads drowning, he clings 
to the dusty shore of statistics. Such protective coloring is 
peculiarly evident in the varietist, who, seeking sex on every 
hand, appears as a passionate athlete when in fact he is a 
weakling. His derision of love and the reality of romance is a 
necessary screen. To be fronted with his psychic impotence 
could unman him for life. 

So too with those mothers and fathers who exalt their 
little souls because they have produced a child and must parade 
their parental prowess as a substitute for human worth. Those 
who prate of practicality and delight in facts are but covering 
their limited vision from an apprehensive inability to com- 
prehend principles. Rigidist and literalist alike must cling to 
petty values, having no grasp of life’s realities. We should not 
blame these timid souls, for, like the snail, their natures need 
shells. 

Had this blindman’s bu5 remained a mere personal delusion, 
it would have been bad enough. But tragedy inheres in the fact 
that even our national consciousness is ism ridden, our customs 
cluttered with pretenses of culture and imitations of morality. 
Because of this we witness an ape-like ethics in place of mental 
hygiene in the rearing of our young, a delusion of ctilture con- 
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trolling our educational systems, facts and more facts stuffed 
in as if these constituted the training of intelligence. Because 
of it we see a short-sighted paternalism in control of our in- 
dustrial life, and a strutting dogmatism substituting for religion. 
Even our dancing and our diets move in gyrating extremes. 
Ism creates our negative attitudes, our emotional delusions, 
and the blind biases that inhere in the depths of personal 
consciousness and rule the reason of the group. Unless some blur 
had obscured our thinking, would we have so long endured the 
conditions of our national life, with its graft and racketeering? 

Our concept of success, for example. Is it not an ism of 
objective and monetary advancement rather than a belief in 
spiritual growth and permanent achievement? If not, why do 
so many men abhor the “impractical” culture of the older 
nations? Why do we speak wiiJi bated breath of the man who 
sold a million dollars’ worth of goods to a public who did not 
need them, and became a “success” thereby? 

Our religion even is cursed with extemalism. It has long 
been a mark of the good man to go to church. It still is, taking 
the country over. But for some time the policy of ministers has 
been to discard spiritual matters for social, moral, and political 
isms. If you do not believe this is true, send the following 
questionnaire to your pastor: 

1. I want a definite life-building understanding of immortality to live and 
die with. Will you please tell me your idea of the nature of the next world and 
what rehgious leaders are doing to prove that it exists, to give us faith in bfe 
after death? 

SL I want a real communion with God, a sense of faith and understanding 
to live and die with. Will you please tell me your idea of the nature of God and 
what is being done by the churches to increase a reception of such guidance? 

8. I want a sure conviction as to the existence of the human soul and the 
part it plays in mental and emotional experience. Will you please tell me your 
idea of the spiritual significance of life, the meaning of suffering, and the i^ue 
of destiny as it comes mto our experience? 

4. I want more faith in love. What is love? What piart does it play in our 
eternal bfe, if we have one? Do we find and stay with our loved ones in the 
next bfe ? Smce the church claims the right to sanctify marriage, it should be 
able to answer this question. 

The usual replies bring most of us face to face with the lack 
of reality in our common values, and our pretense that life is 
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concerned with vitalities. We defend our institutions as if they 
were embodiments of sacred virtue. Church, home, and state 
are invested with special grace. The disillusion comes when we 
discover the emptiness behind the endowment. The disappointed 
seeker then justifies his skepticism by attacks upon the reality 
of life in place of seeing that these agencies never possessed 
the virtues he bestowed upon them. Creation is not to blame for 
the veneer civilization has fiung over it, nor have the verities 
departed merely because they are obscured by substitutes for 
culture. Should all the institutions turn into shams, whatever 
modicum of reality there might have been in them would still 
remain. 

It is because of this fact that cynicism is synonymous with 
psychical myopia. The habitually cynical person mocks at the 
idea of deeper values, calling them sentimental. He is a pilgrim 
of sorrow, prideful of his intellectual resistance. Fixated in the 
idea that life is a failure, he sees himself as the victim of fate. 
The unthinking individual builds a neurotic defense around 
his mental siisceptibility, creating entrenched opinion. Such 
a man is divided against himself, half of him an emotionally 
skinless creature, credulously open to influences that touch 
upon a favorite bias, the other half mentally closed even to the 
most logical truth. Prejudice has made him fear a new idea. 
Conflict between such sentimental susceptibility and encrusted 
closed-mindedness makes for queemess. It would turn even 
Plato into a madman. 

Cynicism is not, of course, our worst mental crotchet. 
Credulity, built upon optimism, is equally injurious. It encour- 
ages white-robed ladies who conduct revival meetings in the 
best vaudeville manner. The swing from one extreme to another 
has taken its toll of intelligence since Puritans and Cavaliers 
started their divergent schools of American thought. Even 
brief study of the ideas of our forefathers reveals the degree 
to which we as a people have inclined to sanctified madnesses. 
Politically, religiously, emotionally we have passed through 
epidemics of strange opinions and fantastic beliefs. The miracle 
lies not in the sanity of our nation but in its power to withstand 
the tides of superstition and delusion. Always a Washington or a 
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Lincoln, like holy prophets of old, has appeared to lead us 
back to a semblance of rationality, to hold l^fore us again our 
dream of a promised land. There is nothing greater than the 
true spirit of America; nothing more paradoxical than its 
pretentious isms and masquerades. 

Addressing the Pennsylvania Society in December, 1933, 
General W. W. Atterbury said: 

“We see all sorts of isms being tried in various parts of the 
world. There is Communism, Fascism, National Socialism, and 
whatnot. My own conviction is, however, that in the long nm, 
out of all these isms, we shall find that Americanism — old- 
fashioned, rugged Americanism in its best sense — will be the 
ism that will emerge triiunphant.” 

Let us hope with General Atterbury that the spirit of 
America as voiced by our founders will indeed triumph, but 
not as Americanism. We have had enough of racial egomania 
with its blighting nationalism, enough of imperialism with its 
cursed wars. In like manner we have had too much of the 
capitalism so long glorified by our financial leaders. Industrialism 
has almost destroyed our national spirit. Capital we need, with 
rights of private ownership; industry is essential, as a founda- 
tion of our material existence. When these important aspects 
of work, however, become isms, even mercy dies, while political 
equality is to be found only in the speeches of Fourth of July 
orators. Good old Americanism has been the ciu'se of good old 
America. We need neither socialism nor fascism, neither con- 
servatism nor radicalism to guide us out of the morass. A 
little simple sanity, a few of the purposes and perceptions of 
Lincoln, some of the common sense of Benjamin Franklin 
would serve us better. For both were free of provincialism, 
haters of sectarianism, fearers of scholasticism. They mocked 
at faddism and shunned fanaticism, standing between extremes 
in their forming of opinion. 

Recently a well-known publicist remarked, “We as a nation 
must choose between communism and fascism; there is no other 
possible course.” Just such narrowed reason rules the lives of 
individuals and injures them as completely as it destroys a 
nation. One ism or the other is held before iis and we are told 
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there is no other way. After a while we accept these fixated 
fetishes. Beliefs founded upon illusions are turned into sanctities 
and special biases built upon them. 

In the meantime, what of the rank and file of the supposedly 
cultured, who form the psychic background in which “the 
people” live, who make the mental food on which their minds 
are nourished? Are we such perfect examples of Pithecanthropus 
Erectus, or hardly worthy of so long a name? Perhaps those 
Americans who have so fervently debated Darwinism do not 
mean we ate not descended from the great apes, but that we 
have not yet descended. 

The principle of the mental teat has never been applied to 
our national consciousness. We might show measures above 
our tail-bearing brothers, and we might not. Certainly, if our 
group opinions are an index of mentality, it is doubtful whether 
we should be revealed as more than morons. Particularly is this 
true when our sentimental idiosyncrasies are taken into account. 
We feel with slogans and talk in cliches. One who listens to 
our popular songs and radio dramas, who hears our political 
orators and ecclesiastical saviors, recognizes the stereotypes 
of appeal. From such a springboard as the American home, 
on the pattern of Louisa M. Alcott and Eddie Guest, the 
innocent little “ch-i-l-d,” the “homy hands of toil,” the “fore- 
fathers who conquered the vast prairies,” our “industrial 
barons** and the rugged individualism of our early capitalists” 
bring instant response. This week we gladly make America 
apple, peanut, or goldenrod conscious; at another time it may 
be toothbmshes, aluminum cooking dishes, or angora under- 
wear. Get the phrase and the public will do the rest. 
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THE GREATEST CAUSE OF TROUBLE 

T he primary factor in queemess is a collision between 
our native impulses and those influences which have 
entered consciousness from direct contact with the training 
patterns of other people. The social attitudes were chiseled into 
humanity long before our day, but we also inherited the struc- 
ture of individual consciousness with its galaxy of instincts, 
emotions, and thought processes upon which the patterns of 
social behavior are bearing. In the former case, we find a net- 
work of beliefs and convictions, of standards, rules, and regula- 
tions, creating the conventional ideas of right and wrong, good 
and bad, true and false, which have grown up in life almost 
as if they were a thing apart from human nature itself. Although 
the fabric is subjective, it is as real as our houses, streets and 
subways, ships and telephones, indeed as the whole objective 
structure of civilization. Our body of law, objectified in national 
governments, in courts and poKce departments, exists even 
more completely in the subjective structure of our convictions 
as to the way humanity should conduct itself and what measures 
should be adopted as a protection against depredation. 

Our body of religious tradition is equally well objectified 
in our church edifices, Sunday schools, ecclesiastical rites, and 
even such ceremonies as baptism and marriage. Yet the true 
centers of religious power inhere in the unseen edifices of our 
world theology. A Mohammedan, a Buddhist, a Christian, 
each is as restricted in his way of life as those of us who walk a 
city street and are blocked by the impenetrable walls of a great 
building. To say these structures of social convention are not 
real because they are not materialized in brick and mortar is to 
miss completely the true character of earthly experience. And 
this is just as true of our educational system and the ways of 
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procedure which shape home life, determining association with 
our neighbors. 

While customs are not crystallized in our statute books, 
they are just as clearly laws to which the group believes human- 
ity must adhere. Life and death, sickness and health, poverty 
and wealth, the building of our economic system depend upon 
them. The Afghan wife, who may not show her face in public 
else she would be killed by her husband, is fronted with as 
absolute a barrier to liberty of action as long as she lives in a 
region where such a custom will bring her husband’s punishment 
upon her as is a prisoner in chains in the Tower of London. 
He who believes his soul polluted unless he bathes in the Ganges 
is driven by a force fully as strong as a sufferer seeking the 
relief of a surgeon’s knife. 

We live in fact in two worlds: one created by the material 
forms of society and the social concepts which bring that order 
of things into being, the other an inward state of individual 
experience. This unseen world exemplifies the same duality. 
There is first of all the intimate phenomenon of personal con- 
sciousness, made up of the functioning of our bodies and the 
ruling impulse of our basic characters, a fabric of interacting 
elements. Our vital organs carry on a mighty drama: the heart 
beats, the stomach digests, the whole machinery of our anatomy 
moves interconnectedly with the chemistry of our glands and 
the interplay of millions of messages passing back and forth 
through our nervous system. But this great pageant is inter- 
locked with the functioning of our brains, the subjective world 
with its play and interplay of mental powers, the vast systems 
of reflexes forming our instincts, our emotions, the mysterious 
and almost magical processes of the mind. 

These subtle and intricate mechanisms of the structure of 
consciousness are j\ist as actual as our more obvious flesh, else 
would man be but a mass of matter. The human spirit is a 
living thing. Our very ceUs create magnetic vibrations which 
become the energy of surging impulses and form the motive 
drives of hunger, sex, wonder, and that cluster of desires and 
ambitions which endow personality with a purposeful dynamic. 
We are driven by primordial urgings, by the very moving life 
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of our protoplasm, seeking pathways of release. We are endowed 
with directive capacities for judgment and reason, sensitive 
and swift abilities of pterception that depend upon, yet give 
ruling intensity to, our senses. 

Beyond these are the depths both above and below con- 
sciousness, structural formations of the psyche, which, moving 
beneath our common awareness, merge thought and feeling 
inherent in the biological foundation of life. We know that 
areas in this depth of consciousness may be regressive, bringing 
into present behavior the impulses of our barbaric forbears. 
In other regions of the inner realm the atavistic structure of the 
psyche is so created that we easily respond to the significances, 
the thought and feeling patterns, which have moved the natiire 
of man for centuries. This does not mean, as some suppose, that 
we have inherited memories and a body of inborn knowledge, 
or tendencies to certain ideas and beliefs, ignorant or otherwise, 
any more than it means that the coccyx, that remnant of the 
human tail, forms in us because of a desire to wag. 

The truth of the matter is deeper than this and can be under- 
stood only as we recognize human nature as a mechanism. The 
airplane does not come into being because of its desire to fly, 
nor was it first put together because man was determined to 
conquer the air. It was created through the instrumentality 
of man because the idea of flying was a cosmic entity which 
existed in the body of nature before man was and found its 
expression in winged birds and insects. It developed because 
the structure of creation made flying possible. It did not come 
into being until man as an instrumentality made a structure 
which obeyed the laws of nature, and without that obedience an 
airplane could never have flown. 

This is equally true of a telephone or a safety pin. Had the 
idea of communication, of signaling from one entity to another, 
from one place to another, not existed in bird and beast, man as 
a creating organism would never have invented a telephone. Had 
not nature originated means and invented ways of fastening 
things together, the safety pin would never have been created. 
Life is a synthesis of functioning forms and of evolving pro- 
cedures shaping the behavior of all of its living parts. To the 
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minutest d^jree the form and action of those parts have come 
into being under this ruling principle. Creative force has caused 
a structure to grow and put the elements together in fulfillment 
of design. The resultant instrument can do those things and 
only those which its organization makes possible. Neither a 
safety pin nor a telephone can fly, but each can do all that is 
involved in its nature. Its abilities are inherent in its design. 
Put into action, it will produce all the results possible for that 
design. Neither a safety pin, a telephone, nor an airplane can 
print a type-written page. The typewriter is merely fulfilling 
its possibilities. It has no memory, shall we say, of writing, no 
inborn knowledge of how to write; it does not direct itself any 
more than the airplane has an inborn knowledge of how to fly 
or the telephone of how to communicate. 

So, too, with the structure of human consciousness. We are 
endowed with the mightiest of all mechanisms, an instrument 
bred in adaptation to the needs of man’s life by a process of 
selection. As with the machines we have considered, it also will 
produce the result, the type of thought and feeling, of instinct 
and desire, which the material of that instrument makes possible. 
We differ primarily in that there is some super quality within 
whidi gives us power to direct the machine in which we live. 
But it does not give us capacity to function other than through 
the forms of that instrument. This is true not only of our own 
personal natures, where the possibilities are thus set, but of the 
nature of man as a whole. Not in all time will there ever be 
success in the act of trying to force an individual to be and to do 
that which is contrary to his structure. Intelligent living means 
adaptation of environment to the needs of the individual before 
we can ask the individual healthfully to adapt to the needs of 
environment. 

Man, unlike a telephone, can make a greater amount of 
adaptation because he has a directive consciousness in command 
of the mere mechanism through which he lives, but he still is 
fronted with definite limitations. He cannot fly in the air with- 
out an airplane. He cannot live imder the sea like a shark. Nor 
can he without sickness live long in a social order whose con- 
ventions and customs, rules and regulations are contrary to the 
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needs of his body and the reaching of his spirit. He can live 
thus for a short time, but if circumstances are unfavorable, long 
before his span is complete he sickens. 

There are, moreover, deep yearnings in the individual 
impelling his personality to break loose from the rigidities which 
a day and age put upon it. If you and I respond to some great 
piece of music, or beautiful picture, our response is something 
beyond personal feeling. Age-old impulses are at work in us. 
The spirit is stirred by certain tones and measures, shapes and 
directions. We are quickened by particular ideas as if familiar 
with certain forms of knowledge. This is not because that 
cognition or those ideas are inherent in us. They develop from 
the structure of the minute mechanisms that give character 
to the depths of our natures. Our beings were designed to the 
ends of certain psychical activity. We are created to need and 
to respond to a special type of life stimulus. 

This great process of personal response is repeated again in 
the activity of the psyche. Formed in the very biological roots 
of our natures is the titanic evolutionary uprush of growth, 
forever pushing against the frontiers of tomorrow and opening 
to us the way of what some choose to call the mystical. This 
apparently occult realm of the spiritual is not in any sense 
supernatural. What we call the supernatural is only the natural 
which is not yet understood. Both airplanes and telephones 
would have been judged eerie in past centuries. Today we have 
come to understand not only that they exist, but how. So, too, 
are we constantly coming to know the vast world of human 
possibilities that is present beyond common consciousness. 

The higher consciousness, together with the intellect and the 
emotional depths integrated with bodily life, forms the structure 
of human personality. It is this structure, this vast inner realm 
of the individual, which comes into collision with the fabric of 
society, both in its objective material forms and in its subjective 
nature. 

There are in general four sorts of people in the world: re- 
strictionists, hedonists, evolutionists, and the rest of us. The 
first would teach man to repress his longings; the second im- 
patiently satiates his lusts; the third uses his wits, knowing 
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that intelligence counsels a gradual and constructive fulfillment 
of desire. Most of us belong to the fourth group, alternating in 
a mighty conflict between repression and indulgence. 

Every one of us must cope with this struggle. Our success 
or failure in life is dependent upon our capacity to do so. On 
one side we have the “I want” of the self in its quest for love 
and power. On the other side, the “Thou shalt not” of restraint. 
The restrictionist, of course, abhors the release of emotion as if 
it were a Barabbas. He is too weak-minded to understand the 
guidance and direction of desire. Indeed, there are no duller 
dolts in the world than sticklers for external patterns. The 
Sphinx typifies reverence for form, but how seldom we 
remember that it is a blockhead! 

When we consider the sanctions, which are crystallized angles 
of conventionality, the question arises: can we ever learn to live 
by mechanical idealism, coercing ourselves to fit external molds? 
It is the pattern makers who hold passionately in India to 
polygamy and in Afghanistan to polyandry. If a Mohammedan 
conceives it his duty to marry three wives because of the teach- 
ings of his faith, does it thereby become a true act in accordance 
with natural law? 

As long as a man is identified with the precepts of his region 
and his day, that is, as long as he believes he must shape his 
nature upon the social patterns, he cannot know what truth is. 
There is no guide to help him toward constructive expansion. 
Nothing remains save repression, indulgence, or conflict between 
his desires and the inhibition by which he has imprisoned them. 
That conflict is synonymous with neurosis. Man becomes queer 
when conscience overcomes courage and sanction simulates 
sanctity. As long as a man contentedly accepts restriction, he 
stagnates. When he rebels growth begins. Attendant with that 
growth are the symptoms of nervous disturbance. TTia pain 
signifies his progress. 

As long as there are conflicting patterns of thought and 
feeling, developing from the effect of environment upon per- 
sonality, we can come to no agreement as to what is right or 
wrong. These coenotropes, as they are called, are the automatic 
responses which develop within us through the long continuance 
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of certain social forms. They build in us as strongly when they 
are harmful and outworn as when they are useful and good. In 
fact, it is known that long indulgence in error makes right 
thinking difficult. We sanctify the error as a coenotrope if it 
agrees with the conclusions of those about us. Individuals bom 
into totally different settings necessarily have dissimilar coeno- 
tropes since from the family or the community responses com- 
mon to its members are developed. 

We do not, however, accept the coenotropes without secret 
rebellion. Man is often better than his precepts. When his 
spirit contends stupidities pain follows until the battle is won. 
Our ancestors used to bum witches. Many of them believed it 
their duty to apprehend and condemn those unfortunate 
women. Can we not picture some little human compassion in 
them stmggling against the social edict and suffering because 
of it? Our orthodox forbears abo believed in infant damnation. 
They worshiped a God who was supposed to torture helpless 
babies in a seething hell if their parents failed to have them 
baptized as a protection against Adam’s fall in mythical an- 
tiquity. Were there not always a few more tender spirits who 
could not worship a God portrayed as more evil than they 
themselves? 

In certain parts of the world daughters were sold by their 
fathers into prostitution. It was a paternal right and established 
privilege. Girls in such countries accepted the custom so com- 
pletely that by the time adolescence came to them resistance was 
rare. But can we not imagine now and then a passionate love for 
a fine lad which created revolt against the disgrace? We cannot 
revere such beliefs, of course, but is there any essential difference 
between the acceptance of an evil custom and our compliance 
with our own distorted standards? 

There are records of Roman boys abased because they were 
caught thieving. To steal was right; to be caught, a dishonor. 
There are similar stories of Spartan mothers who punished their 
sons for not becoming adroit liars and excellent robbers. In 
Sparta it was considered good character trainiiig for a young 
man to steal. If he showed hesitation, he was deemed a coward. 
How different, too, were their patterns of womanhood from 
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those of our social mores! We learn from Aristophanes that the 
powerful women of ancient Sparta could throttle an ox bare- 
handed. Nowadays we are more familiar vdth the woman who 
strangles her family with her personalism. We are even more 
scandalized to discover that in New Guinea it was not uncom- 
mon for a wife to spank her husband. So do the coenotropes of 
right and wrong change in every region. 

One of the moral concepts of ancient India was that whoever 
denied a woman sexual intercourse was a murderer, killing an 
unborn child. Can we not picture some young idealist nervously 
considering a refusal because he disliked a particular woman, 
yet feeling guilty because he did not wish to murder? In ancient 
Babylon it was required by law that a woman yield herself to 
the erotic desires of the stranger in the temple at least once 
before her marriage. It is possible that the less beautiful became 
neurotic because they had to remain in the temple so long. There 
have been lands and times in which it was the usage for a father 
to deflower his daughter at puberty, a custom which must have 
brought its gamut of troubles for both individuals. 

When we turn back even a few decades it is amazing to 
realize how inconsistent moral values were, which fact should 
suggest an inspection of our own prejudices. Consider, for 
example, how the Victorian era accepted the prudishness of 
Jenny Lind as outright saintliness. We have no choice but to 
condemn it as virtuous vacuity, or else to regard our Enuna 
Eames, Calves, Melbas, and Sembrichs as women of question- 
able virtue. “To sing in opera is immoral,” said Jenny, a 
statement equal to that of the early Puritans who thought the 
violin an instrument of the devil. Can you picture Fritz !]&eisler 
and Bosa PonseUe sitting on a gridiron in hell, sent there because 
they fed our souls with music? The curse of fear not virtue 
created Jenny Lind’s opinions on morality. She was a child, 
not a woman; one of those permanently adolescent “ladies” 
whose appeal is always immediate in such a country as ours. 

The thing we call evil is like a chameleon; it changes its 
shape, form, color, and direction in every day and age, according 
to the point from which it is beheld. There is need to imder- 
stand the principles of relativity as to good and evil, for nothing 
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is good or bad until it comes into activity. Because we believe a 
thing to be true does not make it so. Even when ten million or a 
himdred million accept and believe it, creating a sanction, it is 
not necessarily a verity. Mass opinion, ia other words, which 
makes custom, does not at the same time determine truth. The 
fact, however, that millions may sanction ignorance makes it a 
reality with which we must contend. In the conflict which devel- 
ops between the nature of this mammoth and the nature of man 
is the center of human misery. For when we accept coenotropes 
with sanctions of right and wrong contrary to the natural forces 
of life nervous disturbances develop. An early record tells of a 
young woman who became sick because she could not love God, 
who had been described to her in terms of a vindictive and 
punitive Being. “ The torments of the damned must be esctreme,” 
wrote Baxter, “because they are the effects of divine vengeance. 
Wrath is terrible, but vengeance is implacable.” Such pictures 
of eternal punishment have troubled many a sensitive spirit. 

Sanctions are often wholly irrational, crystallized coeno- 
tropes. A coenotrope becomes abnormal if it is static or con- 
sidered more than a vehicle for thought. Life can never be 
successfully imprisoned in stagnation. Our concepts of moral 
rectitude and integrity must evolve continually toward the 
eternal values of truth. The values of yesterday may be useless 
for today. If imprisoned in them we either sicken or rebel. 
Neurosis and crime spring from a common origin. 

Quick to misimderstand the cause of delinquency, the 
restrictionists justify the imprisonment of self. They chatter 
about our social evils, drink, the wildness of youth, the divorce 
question, and so on, picturing them as expressions of unleashed 
emotion. We must, they declare, legislate more strictly against 
them. So also might we legislate against spring freshets, summer 
droughts, winter blizzards, snow storms. The last named, for 
example, cost New York millions of dollars annually. There 
surely should be a law against them. It is certainly as sensible 
to legislate against nature as against human nature. Agitation 
to shape conduct by code proves only the prevalence of morons 
in America. Legislate against divorce and we shall have more 
illicit relations; prohibit alcoholic beverages and the blind 
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pig and the bootlegger result. One cannot prevent sickness by 
alleviation or palliatives. Health education, personal and social 
hygiene, give us immunity from germs. Mental hygiene and 
emotional education will alone free us from the three d’s: 
drink, divorce, and delinquency. 

A young man or a yoimg woman, ignorant of the laws of 
compatibility, marries the wrong person. One of four things 
may happen. Divorce, illicit amours, soul stagnation, or sickness 
and death. Only the cruder and more materialistic individual 
will endure in the relation. The thick-skinned, numb-feeling 
types are toughminded in intimacy. They belong to the stage of 
evolution where sex, shelter, and social rank alone matter. 
Themselves incapable of feeling, with arrogant stupidity they 
criticize those who are unable to endure licensed prostitution. 
By legal restrictions they would lower love to their physical 
evaluation of it. 

It is characteristic of the moron that he would change 
effects instead of causes. He bails the sinking boat instead of 
finding the leak. This leak, causing men and women to resort to 
delinquency, to any mere living by the pleasure principle, is 
lack of emotional education. Few if any young people are taught 
to understand and direct their feelings. Repression has been the 
watchword with the result that untrained passions necessarily 
break through poorly built restraints and t^e possession. Then 
the self is considered evil and we deprive ourselves of the 
power that lies within us. The hand of civilization is not only 
upon the mind, but also upon our bodies. It is the reactions of 
this system that make our uncontrollable queemesses. 

When negative states are set up they produce chronic 
reactions in the autonomic nervous system with resultant 
tension, friction of circulation, and toxic conditions of the blood, 
which react upon and are again affected by the glands. These 
tensions and toxic states cease only when the mental stimuli 
creating them are removed, even as there are types of mental 
conditions that cannot be eliminated imtil their physical 
correlative has been corrected. 

The conflict between the ego and the world, as between man 
and society, is rooted in a basic pressme on the nervous system. 
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The ego, according to Kemp, is but another name for the mutual 
functioning of the compensatory striving of the autonomic 
apparatus that becomes conditioned to craving for self-exalta* 
tion. Kemp claims that specific postures and tensions of the 
body result in repressions of normal love, of desire, of instinct, 
of emotion, of autoeroticism, and may be recognized so definitely 
as to indicate the particular segment where there is disturbance. 

We deal with our antisocial craving in various ways. When- 
ever an autonomic yearning comes into conflict with environ- 
ment, we may dissociate the segment, which nevertheless goes 
on fimctioning on its own, producing hallucinations, dreams, 
phantasies, and strange inner reactions, symbolic evidences 
appearing in consciousness causing our major abnormalities. 
On the other hand, the segment may become so completely 
inhibited that it is unrealized and unknown. Or we may repress 
the segment involved while still feeling the yearning of the 
conflict. Lastly, we may be anarchistic and allow free play 
to all stimuli, giving ourselves release without regard to its 
antisocial consequences. 

But in the end, society makes us pay for our self-indulgence. 
We do not thereby avoid neurosis. Both repression and escape 
lead to breakdown in the end. Only by constructive expansion 
and wise direction of our inner power is normality maintained. 
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THE DRAMA OF THOUGHT AND FEELING 

T here has been great interest in the past four decades in 
the study of intelligence quotients. Since the days of the 
Binet-Simon tests, much measuring has been done of intellectual 
development to discover what is called the mental age. 

In a sense we may sp>eak of a man’s deliberative limitations 
as a stoppage of growth at some period in his unfoldment. He 
cannot calculate better than a six-, an eight-, a ten- or twelve- 
year-old boy as far as straight thinking is concerned. He may 
have more information, more experience, and even make a 
better adjustment because his memory is more fully supplied 
with facts. But when it comes to pure reason, he gives evidence 
of infantile fixation. 

It is said that there are several million morons in America. 
We find them in every walk of life, and their ways are sadly 
amusing. 

Some time ago I received a significant invitation. The letter 
read, “If you ever come within a mile of my house, I hope you 
will stay there.” 

The following statement in a letter sent from India is 
typical of our quirks in thinking. 

“Young fellows come out here, overeat, overdrink, and of 
course they die. Then they go home and say it was the climate.” 

Expressed thoughts of grown men and women are often 
similar to the average reasoning of the child. 

“Where do you live, little boy?” 

“With mother.” 

“And where does mother live?” 

“With me.” 

“And where do you both live?” 

“Together.” 
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Somewhere between the idiot and the mental power of 
Goethe you and I would be classified as six, ten, eighteen years 
of age in intellectual capacity. 

However important this question of man’s mental age, his 
intelligence quotient, or I. Q., is but part of the picture. Emo- 
tional development, his E. D., is also significant. It has been 
stated recently that boys examined for college entrance with 
Dr. Pressey’s X O tests (a test series made to discover the dis- 
tortion of feeling) can be more accurately graded as to academic 
futures than by pure reasoning tests. Our power of attention 
is limited not only by the ability to concentrate with alert 
perception but by our degree of neurotic taint. There is, more- 
over, the question of the age level of the individual’s emotions. 
Did they develop to the state of manhood, or were they fixated 
at the level of three, six, nine or twelve years? Is a man’s 
interest pattern that of a child even though his intelligence may 
be adult? We find everywhere around us men and women whose 
emotional expansion is so small that good wits are invalidated 
by dwarfed feelings. Such people cazmot long maintain intel- 
lectual effort without interest. Attention flags unless the 
emotions urge it on. 

Queemess, then, is obviously and intimately connected with 
the story of one’s inner life. 

We have all seen a young man in love, mooning about, 
staring off into space, coming to with a start. We realize how 
unable he would be to collect his wits if suddenly asked to pass 
an intelligence test. In his everyday life such a boy may seem 
silly in his conduct. He is not poised, balanced, deliberative. 
Sex emotion is not, however, more disturbing than fear or rage, 
and even excessive wonder may lead to disruptive abstractions. 

The emotions are strong, virile forces. Yet there is still 
a common idea that they are effeminate and undesirable. My 
father used to tell of a boy who was asked in school, “What is 
emotion?” 

“Something girls have that men don’t talk about,” he 
answered. 

But not all girls believe they should have emotion. I recall 
one down in Maine, named Salviny, who never betrayed a 
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vestige of feeling. Wrinkled, yellow, straight-banked and prim, 
this New Englander would rather have walked “naked” on 
the streets than have revealed tender sentiment. 

Justification for our fear of undue expression of feding lies 
in the ruinous influence of neuroticized emotion. We all know 
professional scene makers whose tantrums are those of a spoiled 
child. We recognize, too, the mother gushers, who are so sweet 
they’re sticky, and the social sympathizers, who smother you 
with Stygian smoke from their lugubrious altar fires. We have 
experienced the dewy-eyed love lyricists, whose sentimental 
devotion flows out toward everyone, including bandits. And 
most of aU the smiling self-pitiers, who tell you of the rage 
their husbands exhibit when Bridget is late in getting the dinner 
served. In other words, we are so well aware of the negative 
expression of emotion as to be skeptical of its positive value. 
I As you read biographies you find they are records not so 
1 much of the intellectual life of great men as of their actions and 
reactions, their motions in life, which were created and driven 
by their emotions. When you think of Socrates and Xantippe, 
what comes to yoiir mind? Is it not the driving wonder that 
kept him discussing and speculating and made him late for 
dinner? Is it not that surging emotion of rage that you recall 
that made her pour water on his head when he finally did arrive? 

What force has led Christianity for twenty centuries? Has it 
been the profound religious philosophy of Jesus, which few men 
yet understand? Or the majestic example of his love, his tender 
emotion in ministry, teaching, and death? When you read of 
Cleopatra does not her sex diarm seem more intriguing than 
her political aciunen? Do you not associate Jeanne d’Arc with 
courage and Columbus with a passionate desire to explore? 

The power of man lies in his feelings; his undoing is in the 
abnormaliziog of those feelings by the perverting influences of 
negative imagery and neuroticized attention. Where states of 
perturbation remain for twenty or thirty years, generating 
I conflicts and complexes, inteUigence is seriously affected and 
‘ mental capacity delimited. 

, Even where intellectual endowment was evident in youth, 
1 failure may develop from shutting off the emotional dynamic. I 
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know a man who has repressed and ignored his emotion all his 
life. He was a brilliant student at college. He revered reason, 
adored facts, and had a prodigious memory. Yet at seventy his 
life is a failture. For he not only left his emotions so untrained 
that they destroyed his success, but his anger and jealousy 
became chronic and vitiated the power drive which feeling alone 
gives. Perhaps you recall caricatiu^ in the comic strips a few 
years ago of a mechanical man, a walking, talking, adding 
machine. The idea was developed into a play in which robots 
were leading characters. These were anatomical structures with 
certain mental powers but no feeling. Imagine a world full of 
these frigid experts! We should have no music, no art, no 
drama, no literature, no dancing, no play, no laughter, no 
beauty, no religion. Only cold, drab materialism. 

We think of the forces of human nature in these days as 
comprised of the physical organism, the glandular and nervous 
accentuation, the endowment of the senses, the instincts, the 
emotions, the great desires and motives, the mental processes, 
certain special individual capacities, the sum total or emphases 
of the unconscious trend of the personality. Below the level 
of our conscious decisions we recognize the nether conscious- 
ness of impulse and desire. It is the fulfillment of these powers 
in relation to a normal guidance of mentality that produces a 
happy life. 

Blockages come from fear of the inner forces, from their 
suppression and inhibition. Our natures have been driven back 
upon themselves. Because this is so common, we have no stand- 
ard by which to measure what a man could be. Our very effort 
to understand what is natural is compromised. The average mani 
becomes queerer still because he has no basis for measuring 
experience or deliberating upon it. With many of his taboos gone, 
and nothing constructive in their place, he does not know where 
to seek a guide and fumbles in his struggle for existence. 

If it were possible, he would express himself with feeling, 
fulfilling his desires. But his way is denied him, not only by 
the need of earning a living, but through social restraints as well. 
Iterance of how to live is even more determinative. Beyond 
the restriction necessary to community life, we still enforce 
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suppression of personality into prejudiced molds. Suppose a 
very ima^natfveliioy Is’ constantly punished for his fancies and 
made to memorize Greek verbs. What will be the effect after a 
few years of repetition? Or let us say that a mechanically gifted 
girl is denied normal outlets by the stereotype of femininity and 
forced into nurture activities until her tender emotion is cajoled 
into unnatural response. Will she make a happy and contented 
kindergartener singing, “A little boy went walking — ” instead 
of tinkering with an airplane? 

Psychic dispositions may be set up in any mind where the 
sensory endowments, mental processes, and emotions are forced 
into collision. Conflict and opposition among the mental at- 
tributes is synonymous with their abnormal action. 

There is a popular tendency to classify all kinds of reactions, 
even our preferences, as complexes. The term is now so widely 
used that almost any little kink is referred to as a “complex.” 
K Grace wants a blue hair-ribbon, she has a “complex on 
blue”; if Father does not smoke he has an “antitobacco com- 
plex”; if Aunt Ella dotes on some popular lecturer, she has a 
“Reginald Jones complex.” This is all to the good as an indica- 
tion of a trend toward understanding human nature, but it is 
not well to take it too humorously. For a true complex is a 
serious matter. 

'■^In extreme cases, a complex may become cut off from other 
centers of the brain, isolated from active communication with 
the major mental powers to such an extent that it becomes a 
psychic insurgent. Whenever a single emotion becomes dominant 
in personality, the intellectual forces are pushed aside. Every 
form of psychic disfunction tends in the end to become habitu- 
ated, thus to become a complex. An emotional interest such as 
sex, may, for example, become so active as to create definite 
behavior patterns in personality and cause other powers of 
the make-up to be shut off or become congested. We have no 
way, for instance, of knowing how intelligent Peg WoflSngton 
could have been; we do realize how amative she was. Sex became 
her surrogate. 1 

Such a condition is often a matter of wrong influence. If 
Madame du Barry had been given a normal sex education, 
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wisely guided in her desires, and helped to discover vital interests 
in life, would intense passion for the other sex have taken such 
possession of her? Many of the great courtesans were intelligent; 
others allowed erotic capacity to overthrow their perceptions. 
Cleo de M^rode belonged to the type whose yearning substituted 
for earning. Her feelings were almost telepathic in their respon- 
siveness, too much so for reason to operate successfully. Writing 
of Lola Montez, Bolitho remarks, “She possessed twenty-six 
of the twenty-seven canons the voluptuous Moresco lays down 
for beauty,” but the overactivity of these produced a sexuality 
that destroyed her intellectual balance. Overactivity of one 
proclivity is usually destructive, leading to a complex. 

Cellini certainly began life with the endowments of genius, 
but when we compare him with the great of his day his figure is 
sadly dwarfed. His gifts were destroyed by his sensuality. 
Symonds writes of him, “He never rises above animal appetite.” 
Cesare Borgia intensifies the same accent to the point of intoxi- 
cated debauchery. The outlines of statesmanship disappear 
imder the blur of hedonism in the figures of both Charles the 
First and Charles the Second. 

Whenever the erotic permeates the perceptions, the nature 
seeks to enlarge its consciousness through others. Like Madame 
de Pompadour, such an individual plays the actor without 
being dramatic. Imperious personal desire destroys reason. 
Even in characters of true worth, this tendency may run riot. 
Benjamin Constant wrote of Madame de Sta6l, “If she gives 
herself up to her impetuous natme, there is a commotion like a 
thunderstorm or an earthquake. Did she but know how to 
govern herself she could govern the world.” 

A nature may so glut itself in some special form of expression 
that the intellectual power becomes entirely vitiated. In Waver- 
ley, &ott illustrated this in the poor fool, Davie Gelatley, 
“a crack-brained knave who could execute very well any com- 
mission that jumped into his own humor and made his folly a 
plea for avoiding every other.” 

(7 In other instances a complex may come from abnormal 
denial of a natural tendency so Chat it becomes an imconscious 
focus of attention. Christina Rossetti lived imder such fear of 
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sex, i^bited by the love model of her mother and cursed by a 
Helusion of reO^ous renunciation, that ber other powds were 
tinged with morbidity. A 

Any precocity is likdy to create imbalance by reason of the 
necessary suppression of other parts of the nature. Men like 
Sir Humphry Davy and Sir Isaac Newton were of the type 
who have ears and eyes in their fingers* ends. There was passion 
within them, but it was harnessed to reason and directed by 
sensory perception. 

There are those whose tenderness rises up like a warm fog, 
until intellectual clarity is obscured. Thought becomes as 
vague as the reasoning of a pregnant woman. The mind is then 
impressionable and permeable rather than logical. The nature 
seems to be controlled by compulsions. When these are pro- 
found, the poet writes an ode to Autumn; when chaotic and 
sentimental, he falls in love with a Fanny Brawne. John Keats 
was made and ruined by the emotional uprush of his nature. 
His overflowing feelings are as rich as deep silences, as melodious 
as that mute music he perceived in the Grecian um. 

In men like Anatole France memory and imagination have 
close contact with reality, as if they sat in the lap of experience 
and saw the stream of events without illusion. Emotion does 
not distort perception. In observers like Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, 
and D. H. Lawrence, emotional fixations crowd judgment to the 
wall. In Rosa Bonheur we see a love of animals and an almost 
masculine delight in sensory action, pushing feminine tenderness 
into the background. 

Whatever the emotional drama in Darwin’s mind, it con- 
densed to the accentuation of his perceptive im aginat ion in 
cooperation with his memory. He could prophesy from the 
form of flowers what undiscovered moths must necessarily 
exist. 

One is always amazed that genius can possess such prodigious 
imderstanding of nature and even of attributes of personality, 
yet be so impotent in dealing with itself. Goethe had a touch 
of the heartless profligate even in his most loyal devotions, 
an impetuosity that led him again and again into conflict. 
Even with a coordinated consciousness and the disciplinary 
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power of great concentration, he was glutton for love and hate, 
capable of sardonic contempt forhims(3f.' Hissehse of intimacy 
knew little of the lighter color of sweetness, for even his tenderest 
nurture s uggest ed a.certam cruelty. Goethe had the hypn 9 tic 
eye of a relentless surgeon and a serpent-like facultyjaf under- 
s tand^ .'^BSs mind was as whirlingly stable as a gyroscope, 
with such power that, paradoxically, he became a mystical 
materialist. 

Edison was another of those whose scientific obsession pre- 
cluded a balanced lite or the usual release of personality at- 
tributes into domesticated conduct. Such men would enslave 
the lightning, tame the torrents, harness the hiuricane, and 
still feel passionate need to maximate their cravings in indi- 
vidualistic ways. 

^Where power is tremendous, its very force may protect it 
from abnormalization. The jest of us become queer because jve 
know so little about handling CBie impulsive aspects of our 
natures," and even a small endowment then leads to chaotic 
consequences. To suppress personality leads to queemess; to 
allow its unrestrained expression brings anarchy and social 
reactions that would not only destroy the individual but, if 
practiced en maaae, would engulf civilization itself. Without 
self-command mental health is impossible, j 
j^T'he art of successful living consists in knowing how to use 
the dynamic drives of our natures and to guide them by intel- 
ligeiice rather than ' pemut either theiF 'wild and undirected 
rdease ' or Ihelr 'imwliol^onie suppression. Eye]^_ factor _of 
personality is capable of release through good rather than 
injimbiLr outlets. It is this primary truth of the positive and 
n^ative aspects of personality which society has not yet under- 
stb^. The lack of constructive release has left us bottled up 
and distorted. Only as we discover and permit positive expres- 
sion of our unconscious drives can we hopw to develop individuals 
ready for both personal and social evolution. 

We have learned some of this lesson through our national 
experience in the suppression of drink. Prohibition led to rack- 
eteering in our body politic. Inh ibiti on lea^ to racke teering i n 
the s oul. Sentimentalists disUke mod^ criticism which reveals 
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the stupidities of our ancestors or challenges our own social 
sanctions. The black list, a convenient weapon against detractors 
of our customs, is used with pulsing patriotism by protectors 
of the American status quo. It pains them to believe that any 
harm could come from “ Ae good old ways ” they ha ve identified 
ydj^h their homeland. Yet when consequences of the old restric- 
tions appear these virtuous people are the first to condemn 
them, as if some alien perversity in human nature were respon- 
sible. How do they explain typical racketeering in present-day 
personalities? 

J^That of Susie Monson, for example. Susie is a modem young 
woman. She does publicity for a cold-cream company. Her 
painted nails, reddened lips, rouged cheeks, and plucked eye- 
brows are all in the smartest mode. The color under her eyes 
always matches her costume. But the harmony does not stop 
there. She wears a different' perfume for each boy friend, enrich- 
ing her experience by intimacies with widely contrasting natures. 
In her group, love is “adolescent,” chastity “mid- Victorian.” As 
for serious interests, leave them to the “dead ones.” Susie is 
always on the go in passionate pursuit of pleasure. No courtesan 
of the middle ages ever so glutted her erotic desires, ever so 
wildly rattled through the universe. Once upon a time Susie was 
taught all the virtues. Her mother tended to that, assisted by a 
father of assiduous purpose. They were forceful, earnest, deter- 
mined in their training. But Susie went in the opposite direction^ 
Olin Ridgeway’s is quite a different racket. Somewhere back 
in the past he was a sensitive, artistic little boy. He loved music 
and was deeply religious. Now he is a reporter for a great daily, 
as slick a man at “dishing the dirt” as ever a yellow journal had. 
A sadistic bite is in all he writes. Bfis eyes are hard, eager, and 
nervous. Some say he takes heroin — ^to forget. Those who know 
him intimately, and few they are, speak of his strange bitterness, 
the feeling of persecution on which he broods, the curious moods 
that come over him when music is mentioned. But no one eyer 
gets to the bottom of his sorrow: the pent-up disappointment of 
boyhood, his years in the congestion of a stereotyped, home 
in which moral dicta began every conversation and indeed 
preceded every activity. , 
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So we might study countless typ es, some shut in tombs of 
melancho ly, others r jsmp anjE ^ wit h repined anger, in^ble and 
v ind ictive. Many restfesly frustrate and diM Ocia tedT, others 
impelled by compulsions tliat make them petula nt egotists. 
Seldom are nonn^ outlets found for the energies of their natiu’es. 
For few if any of us were taught how Jtp duect. OUT feelings; we 
w ere trained to repi^s them. 

If you ask, "what more than anything else makes us all so 
queer, my answer is: The child is taught to hold in his rage and 
is punished when he fails. He is scolded for evidence of fear and 
taught that he must be brave. He is made to feel ashamed of his 
inner emotions. He is punished for self-assertion and imbued with 
the idea that self-abasement is an essential part of him. 

It is in this form of parental instruction that the old ethics 
play their part and are a serious menace in the influence upon 
personality. At such a time, moreover, the individual develops a 
sense of apathy. He has a mass of information forced upon him 
at school with no explanation as to why he should learn it. He 
is told that he inust study his lessons, must be good, must 
obey. All these “irmsifs” block his normal expression. He loses 
interest in the vital and serious sides of life. In this way para- 
sitism, vicmiousness, and self-indulgence are BornTThe human 
being feels frustrated in the development of his own capacities. 
His only legitimate outlet is play and this he makes his one 
excuse for living. Society has blocked his natural relation to 
life, destroying the reality principle and attracting attention 
foTthe pleasure principle by combating it. 

We can safely assert tha^no one grows up on the pleasure 
princip le and becomes a hedonist unless parents, ^a rdiahs, or 
teachers early shut him off from a naturSTjoy m the use ofTiis 
own capacitiesT denyingTi5n"an''expOTmental'and adventurous 
atStude By forcing upon him ideas and patterns contraiy to the 
normS expreisibn SET3s*na£ure. The flapper and the lounge lizard 
are'made By those who did not direct the normal expression of 
personalities in t he formative period o f life and in place of it forced 
the individual into a vicious circle of rebellion and futilism. 

This corrupting influence should be evident if we understand 
what happens when imprisonment and stagnation enter a life. 
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Growth ceas es, puto^actips, sets in, genns gathe r, po ison see ps 
into t^ being. Suppose one inUbits lust. IfiMt^ in t£e depths 
^^^nsdousnessTlt^raws "the' imagination. Sexual phwtasy 
devebps. Little experiences become associated with it. Each 
penod of desire in the rhythm of bodily function adds its 
quantum to the carnal ferment. Inhibition hpldsj^e pressure 
back. Guilt grows. Compensations appear. Secondary forms of 
1 expression substitute for the atavistic craving. Abnorma lity, is 
I inevitable and, until the.inbbited lust is released wd redirected 
[ into constructive andTcreative love, abnormality is incurable. 

Supp ose one inhibits rage. It is forced into the dungeon of 
restraint. It fumes and roar's in the depths of consciousness. The 
endocrine glands are thrown into disfunction. A sense of morbid 
pressure comes over the mind. Depressions alternate with wild 
desires to escape the restless tension, to release the self in some 
orgy of forgetfulness. Irritability alternates with a mawkish, 
fMseudo self-sacrifice. No one is struck down by direct means, but 
suppressed rage becomes a destructive psychic enervation, 
reducing the bodily tone. The ingr ovro rage leads to feel mgs of 
martyr dom. Nor can the aBnomality be cured untlTthe in- 
hibited emotion is released and redirected into its higher outlet. 
Rage is one^f the greatest constructive powers in life, for it is 
the reforming spirit, the desire to correct and rectify events 
and situations in experience. In its atavistic form, it uses destruc- 
tive methods. When merged with the guidance of wisdom, it 
becomes the sentiment of courage, rage of the heart, a spiritual 
force capable ultimately of clearing life of its evils. This is the 
truth of which the inhibitors have been ignorant, and thus the 
way to normal growth and true human expansion was cut off. 

Modem research has proved it a characterisUc jpfJLving 
things that their energy may be raised from a lower to a hig her 
^tential, for their efl^ciency. increases when t here is a giv en 
puipose. InphyScal terms the energy contained in food can be 
transformed into nerve energy, which raises its potential. In 
psychological terms, as William James said, “Writi ng is high er 
t han walking, thinkin gjs higher than writing, deciS^g is h^her 
tfi^ th inking, deciding ^no’ h^gKeP^thaira&idmg Th® 

whole idea of the process of reeducation in the newer psychology 
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is in applying the proc ess of tidi ng nftg^f jve forces into positiv e 
ones, just as tKe new education is also concerned with txai^ 
foiling primitive instincts into higher centers of the life force. 

In a remarkable little book, “The Psychology of Power,” 
Captain J. A. Hadfield, an English psychologist, sums it up thus: 

It is the intellectual and the moral privdege of the human that he ca n 

raise ^e energy , contamed in thej^tin^, the radical fault in mW of^wMch 
iTtSw jel^sh and e^bcentnc~cSaxac£errto hi^er j^t$iatfal?^y “transform- 
ing the quality of this energy he raises its power to accomplish his ends, as 
sexu^ been transformed into love; and by changing the direction 

ot the energy he endows it widi a greater effectiveness of purpose. By doing 
so he retains the power or force of the instincts, but directs that force to 
greater purpose. Furthermore, directed to altruisti c en ds, these individ ual 
instincts wiU no longer clash with the social instincts Mid'thereby he deprived 
of strength, but cooperating and working’m harmony with the social instincts, 
they wiU be magnificently reinforced and their power multiphed. 

If we apply this principle to anger in general, we find that 
actually it is involv^ with the sense of justi^ and injustice. 
We feel that something is wrong, something oughTtoTje done. 
From the social point of view, a nger can be turn ed i n to an ^dent 
unare for prog ress. We can be angry at injustice, not in relation 
to our petty problems but in relation to the problems of others. 
The most sympathetic people are those who can transmute 
their rage into a spirit of ^orm and use it to make things 
better. What is more glorious than anger which leads men to 
defend and protect the helpless and unfortunate? It seems a 
long road from personal rage, which expresses itself in brute 
foi^,'!;©’ the” divine fiiry which made Jesus turn the money 
changers' out oF the temple, andT<^1SIm to declare, “I came not 
to bring peace but a sword!” 

Fear has its piositive in caution, in conservation. Its origin 
was~ for self-protect ion and its lowest depths produce a wild, 
blind flighT from'danger, while its ^higher aspect is the whole 
protective side ol social life. Caution led people to build homi^, < 
store food, cea^ living a barbaric, nomadic life, and develop ^ 
civilization. It ma kes us Uy gJnjm orderly way, planning for the 
future, caring for the young and tKe^ldTln a sense i t is the 
b ackb o ne of our social life . 
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^Se» also has its range from low to high. We see men and 
women who appear to live primarily for sexual gratification. 
We know there are many people as promiscuous as animals in 
their sex relations, who have no loyalties save those of the 
moment. To them sex is a tension which nuust be 
Opposed to this materialistic, physiological attitude is that 
embodied in oiir finest ideals of mating, in our concept of a 
union between a man and a woman which is gennanent jipd 
based upon mutual giving. 

^me day we shall have men and women in this land of ours 
who have been taught from infancy to build thoughtful and 
wise images of conduct, their behavior so guided by pictures of 
Iconstructive action that sexual longing, rage urging, 'Tear 
Impulses, wonder reachings, all'fhe einotionaTanT instinctive 
jtrends of human nature, will be released into positive and useful 
texpression. There will then be little need for the negative 
imprisonment of desire. In such a day inhibition as an ethic 
will have passed from the earth, and with it a large part of the 
cause of queemess. A personality, as a living thing, will grow 
into life according toTEs” nature, directed by a culture that 
overcomes evil with good, transmuting primitive into creative 
' ^wers. 

Mankind will then know that it is not enough to talk of being 
good, nor will growth be a coercion of the self into some superim- 
posed stereotype. Actual sensory images, deliberately pictured 
and deeply felt, will form automatic patterns of constructive 
action. They will rise as easily into consciousness as the images 
that now guide the speech of an educated person. The process 
need be no more difficult than learning to use the beauties of 
one’s own language, for the process by which the positive outlet 
overcomes the negative outlet is identical with that by which 
good speech overcomes a vulgar vernacular. 

It is not in a momentary release that the individual finds 
his brat adjustment. It is in continual expression. One cannot, 
for example, release rage in a constructive form only on a 
Monday afternoon. O ne must Iram to turn rage into c our age 
every-day anc^hgyr, meeting all situations that arise Tdthjbigh 
spirits and fine purposes. There must be a momentum of positive 
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expression, as opposed to temporary effort to redirect the forces 
of the nature. 

The old belief that man’s nature was evil focused thought 
upon all emotion as evil, and made man think of progress as a 
conflict between the flesh and the spirit. The misimderstanding 
rests on the law of biogenesis. The child repeat s the rye. 
I nfantile emotions are primitive a nd immat ure; they belong 
to the barbaric state in himan history. To our ancestors, who 
knew notKmg oiTbiogenesis, they appeared as evil. To the morally 
fixated of our own day they appear as atavistic. Their suppres- 
sion seems logical. But with their suppression go much of 
man’s power and most of his mental health. ^ long as an 
emotion is inhibited in its negative or infantile form, it cannot 
mature into a true adult sentiment. T he supp ression of sex. 
l imits t he ^ow^ of Jove. The suppression of rageUmits the 
unfoldment of courage. Th e restraint o f fear denies the deveTop- 
ment of caution. The constriction of curiosity deflects wonder 
from intellectual interests. Maturity depends upon the release 
of feeling into constructive outlets. 

Only by such release of feeling and its thoughtful direction 
do the two parts of man’s nature come together. Only ly^ a 
u nion of his inner longings and his outer judgments can he keep 
fr om being queer. Such ^^e release is not anarchy, nor does 
it necessitate unguided abandonment. To express unconscious 
emotion without discretion would make one asTmcOTlgruous as 
a'miiMionMy in the Follies, and not so beautiful. 

It is b^iause we have not undwstood this law of positive 
outlets, but on 'the‘'dlh’CT'hand have fallen into the error of 
constricting mental growth, that queeme ss came u po p ps . 
Cursed by the pattern of a petty normality, we still strive 
for virtue by negation, as futile a goal as any wughTby’the 
anchorite. 
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Chapter Seven 

FRAMES OF MIND 


AS HARLEQUIN came down the stairs, his heart pounded 
and a lump caught in his throat. He could not get over 
the unfairness of his wife’s criticism. His feelings were deeply 
hurt. 

Harlequin went up the stairs. He had not slept all night. 
He could not decide what was right to do. Should he go, or should 
he stay ? He felt a great longing to get away, but then there were 
so many reasons why he should remain. He could not decide. 

Harlequin came down the stairs. He would rather have sunk 
through the floor. A group of strangers waited in the reception 
room. He did not like strangei^, rich and distinguished ones in 
particular. They made him feel self-conscious and awkward. 

Harlequin crept along the hall. It was night. The darkness 
stifled him. He felt a sense of dread. The walls seemed to close 
upon him. He was like a man pursued. 

Harlequin rushed up to his room. He had to see his wife. 
He could not wait. He must touch her, assure himself that 
Columbine was there. Even the silk of her dress would quiet the 
tumult within him. 

Harlequin woke from a strange dream. A hundred houris, 
all with Columbine’s face and quaint ways, had flung themselves 
toward him. He felt delirious, breathless, as one lost in a tropical 
jungle. 

Harlequin sat tongue-tied and motionless. He could not 
reach beyond himself, think of anything except himself. There 
seemed to be a barrier between himself and the world, as if a 
chasm had cut its way all about him. Cold, still, the brittle 
moments ticked away, while an empty pressure, an invisible 
agony closed over him. He looked out at the world with morbid 
eyes and knew it thought him queer. 
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When was Harlequin himself and when, chameleon-like, a 
creature colored by his moods. He did not know. His wife did 
not know. The world did not know. For Harlequin, like all the 
rest of us, was not easily separated from his frames of mind. 

Some men live under the burden of one dominant attitude, 
others become lost in inner labyrinths. Many natures change 
gradually from one tempo to another, according to the influence 
of environment upon them. A few flash from mood to mood, 
with the speed of light. A noteworthy galaxy of queemesses 
is part of these mental configurations, each grouped according 
to the particular frame in which the mind has become caught. 

Of them all, embarrassment, known technically as inferiority 
complex, is the most common. It manifests itself in distiactly 
different forms. Some shy people retreat from others, wishing to 
hide their insignificance. Some boast and bluster, pushing them- 
selves forward in a wild endeavor to correct the feeling of 
inadequacy. Many., attempt ^impossible tasks as if fewng 
medioc rity; others load themselvM ’^h' responsibility until 
achievement is crushed under the weight. A few feel inferior 
in'every setting; many are embarrassed only in certain situations 
or with particular types of people. Thousands apologize for 
their very existence, believing themselves to be less than 
human; but others are quite aware of brilliant intellects, and 
feel abased only where loves and likings involve emotions. 

Embarrassment in every instance makes us feel queerly 
and act more strangely still. We may shift from this sense of 
abasement to a mood of hypersensitivity. Our feelings are hurt; 
we are chagrined and persecuted. Or an attitude of frustration 
may come in its stead. We sense the hand of destiny conGulUng 
us; the fee^g.qf ill luck is overpowering. Anxiety looms like a 
cloud7"’’lliese sensations may be part of our habit pattern, 
holding us for days in their grasp, or only transitory manifesta- 
tions of embarrassment. 

Like Amaimon, inferiority is a chief devil in the demonology 
of queemess, but \^ere it has become a permanent frame of 
mind it does not always produce consequences entirely evil. 
Many a great man owes his achievement as much to com- 
pensations built over feelings of inadequacy as to hereditary 
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endowment. Are we so sure that Homer would have been a 
great poet had he not sought to counterbalance his organic 
inferiority? To be blind may intensify intellectual vision. Is 
it not possible that George Eliot took a man’s name for other 
than literary reasons, and became famous in letters because of a 
rather masculine and ungainly figure? And who shall say that 
Talleyrand would have been great had he not been lame? 

Queemess may develop in place of achievement when men 
compensate for inadequacies. Cyrano de Bergerac 

behaves true to type in view of his feeling about his big nose, 
while the Hunchback of Notre Dame exhibits the contradictory 
emotion one would expect from him. Peer Gynt and Parson 
Barnabas each in his way reveals the queemesses characteristic 
of compensatory abasement, while the Flying Dutchman and 
Bombastes Furioso are described in more turbulent vein. 

We all know th g queemess of the overb old, who parade into 
your presence withtEecheSEnSs^ of a bill collector. Their 
conceit exudes like the sticky fluid on the fly-eating plant in 
your rock garden. There is something smart and gaudy in their 
blatancy, as if by being loud and vociferous they could stun you 
into docile attention. Their gesticulation reduces emphasis to a 
monotone, for every effort is overplayed, a passionate and 
persistent competitiveness laying hold of them like a fever. 
No effect is too great for the man who stands before the void 
of his own self-doubt, and can escape the abyss only by selling 
himself to you then and there. Isn’t it strange Uiat such a 
salesman does not know that he is then a slave? Nor can he 
escape however bizarre the trapping with which he bedecks 
himself. 

These natures stick their hats on one side and swagger forth 
to battle. Injpuipqs^hey_aire often fire_eaters, \^d adve nturer s 
and iconoclasts. They riot to achieve a sense ofpersonal power. 
From the gyrations of a ParoneTand Uie hatcCet wielilmg of a 
Carrie Nation, we glean pictures of this form of queemess. 
Even dear old Walt Whitman, who sings about himself so 
lustily, is an example of one who uses assertion to avoid feelings 
of abasement. Compensation inspired Vachel Lindsay to 
write his “boom, boom, boom’* type of poem. It leads to the 
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same tendency that makes your son shout when he feels ill at 
ease. Husbands and wives appear conceited when they are 
secretly disturbed. 

A small boy once told his mother that Dad was a good man 
but not a very cooperating talker. When asked to explain, he 
said, “ If I tell him how I fell down and bit my tongue and broke 
a tooth, he doesn’t say he’s sorry for me. He begins right away 
to tell me how much worse an accident he had when he was my 
age, because he broke two teeth and his leg. And if I tell him I 
had one hundred in arithmetic he bursts out about how he was 
always wonderful in numbers too.” 

We all know people like Dad. They give us the feeling they 
can hardly wait for us to finish what we’re telling them because 
they have something so much bigger and more important to tell 
us. It seems as if they could not bear to have anyone else achieve 
even a better accident or a worse disease. They must excel. 
People try to a void a boaster. He makes them lose confideocinn 
them selvesT^so they think he is lEsmcere since they know he 
exaggerates his triumphs and overlooks his defeats. 

Everyone called Ted Esterbrook a blowhard. He was a 
smallish chap with straw-colored hair and ypimpre-gsive 
countenance. If he had been quiet and reserved you would have 
fdt sorry for him. But he never gave you an opportunity. 
^ s oon jas_he met a new person, he would confide his family 
history: how his grandfather built the fibst railroad through 
dm Lamoile Valley and made millions^ which he carelessly 
iMt. Ted’s uncle was mayor of a western city, his aunt’s husband 
had a diplomatic position in the British Embassy, his father 
had written the best biography of Lincoln (whom he knew 
personally). This led up to the publishing business, where Ted 
was the means of bringing thousands of dollars to his firm. He 
spoke continually of his invaluable services and how the presi- 
dent was plaiming to promote him. Ted’s advancement never 
came to pass, nor could he name the best sellers he had secured. 
But stUl he crowed like a bantam. 

Why did he go on, year after year, bringing in all the suc- 
cessful members of his family and eidarging on his own achieve- 
ment? Was he not tr ying to buc k hims^ up? He was more 
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eager, probably, to hcwd win k hi mself than to deceive others. 
For behind every sucK'lsmf are of trumpets is a discouraged 
soldier. 

Boasting is ^e marc^g song by which the tired and inef- 
fectuaPEeep moving on. Abasement feelings do* not" always 
induce compensations, however. We are all familiar with the 
person whose embarrassment causes him to slink away in terror 

the people about him. Let us imagine we are at a dance at a 
gay summer resort. Scores of boys and girls are seen about the 
ballroom. Among them are several nervous young people who 
have slipped in unnoticed. They are seated along the wall and, 
though most of them have met each other, they remain silent 
for long periods, or speak in hesitant, low voices, looking 
away into space or at the floor as they do so. One notices their 
restless hands fumbling about their mouths or picking at 
clothing. 

To the casual observer these young things appear as color- 
less creatures who lose themselves in the herd and obey its 
dictates with anxious concern. Analysis reveals a very different 
picture. Once upon a time, these self-conscious natures were 
much more independent and original than average. Their 
characters intruded into the family group. The egos of others 
disliked the competition. Brothere, sisters, parents, pla ymat es 
pushed them aside, abased them, hectored them until they 
counted it a fault to have personality. Thus grew the feelmg of 
inferiority and the habit of retreat. 

These self -effac ing pegple are too humble to defend them- 
selves save in desperation, although when some loved one is 
encroached upon they are often capable of fury. Weakness may 
be implied by humility, but it is the meek after all who inherit 
the earth. There is. plenty of hidden power evra in the s ervile. 
Abject they are where opinions oppress them.Ti^notiz^ by 
delusions into supine yielding, like the elephant, tied by a 
single thread, their force is enmeshed by delusive thongs, social 
shibboleths to which they impute significance. 

Thus may difSdence destroy dyn amic, as if the creeds of 
conduct were fabricated on oTympusr Tradition has been 
deified and sanctions made sacred. Conversation becomes an 
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apologia, as if excuses and explanations were a necessary saluta- 
tory. Under the influence of uncertainty and insecurity, speech 
becomes redundant and verbose. Clumsiness of m ind and 
man ners sm okers the natural gr^es oT personhlityTSometimes, 
t<rease tEeir deadly discomfort, these victims loll about, simu- 
lating relaxation. At other times they sit anxiously straining 
forward on the edges of their chairs. There is no rest for these 
psychic mendicants imtil they sink into the solitude of a wearied 
sleep. For them society constitutes a continual test of being. 
Only with servants and long-tried friend§ do they find a little 
p’eacel 

There are, of course, people whose humility is combined 
with such beauty of spirit that only a faint timidity comes 
out as self-consciousness. The pearl in the poorest setting is 
BtiU a pearl. Shyness in a Saint Francis becomes an endearing 
elusiveness. His ego is as tentative and swift of flight as the 
birds he loved. No_queemess can quite obscure greatness of soul, 
fineness of niind,_or purity of Heart. 

Such reticence may appear even when men become successes 
in life. Anatole Fran ce was a reclusive and imaginative boy, who 
lived the removed life of a dreamer, seeing all sorts of strange 
phantasms. In his adult days there was a “roguish look in an 
almost impassive face,” a perfect picture of retreat feelings, 
with inner compensation and a subjective sense of achievement. 
Sir Walter Scott manifested some of this quality, and was said 
to have done inferior work in school. 

A retreat pattern ruled Tennysqn’s objective relation to 
life and created Carlyle’s contradictory reserve and mono- 
loguing. In school, 'Carlyle “made practically no headway” 
in classics and philosophy, an amusing comment surely in view 
of his later achievement. As a rule, however, this form of shyness 
makes people like little Jack Homer, who sat in the comer. They 
speak only when they pull out a plum and need to tell you they 
are big boys. And usually, like little Jack Robinson, they are 
at the beck and call of others, even, as with Scott’s Little 
Callum Beg, having a slavish attitude toward their intimates. 
Dickens portrays this abasement feeling in the character of 
Major Joe Bagstock, and mawkishly in Uriah Heep. 
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All the nurses at the sanitarium say that to see Dr. I^tfiry 
Hum{>l]^y in action is thrilling. She is aTmouseyTittle^woman 
with a penetrati^ gl^ce and such a sympathetic manner 
that her pi^atients relax and feel that, no matter what happens, 
Dr. Mary will bring them through. When she is alone on duty 
all the employees know that not one detail of ^eir work can 
slide; she is here, there, and everywhere .loo^ng after Che 
welfare of her patients. In their hour of need she is lie a general, 
marshaling the forces of heaven and earth to see them through. 
Her commands ring out, precise and clear; she has nurses, 
orderlies, everyone on tiptoe that not a minute item be over- 
looked. If she suspe cts ~^y one lagging she is brusque. It is 
the general idea thatlf Dr. Gary’s, patients do not have the best 
of everything and the most perfect care, there will be something 
to pay by everyone from the vegetable girl in the kitchen to the 
white-capped superintendent. 

This is Dr. Mary when she is compensating. A curious change 
comes over hW w!ten Dr. John Wilson appears. He is head doctor 
and her superior officer, a crisp, efficient man but not in the 
least awe inspiring. Although the nurses smile happily at his 
approach and there is a relaxed response to his friendly ways. 
Dr. Mary becomes tense and ill at ease. She looks at him in- 
quiringly, defers to him abjectly, ceases taking initiative, and 
acts like a novice. It is as if she lost every bit of'conEdence in 
herself when she saw Dr. John. It is not feminine strategy to 
make him feel comfortable, for Dr. Mary has no finesse. She 
beconies incapable when other doctors work with her having no 
sense of her own power except when she is* ^tlTsubordinates. 

Inferior it y jjattems are often mixed and cohflrctmg. In 
Sir John Falstafi, Shakespeare has given us a character whose 
mountainous limitations were quite accepted. In Sir Andrew 
Ague-cheek the inferiority is only intellectual, em otional 
compensations are clearly evident. Chatterton wrote his 
jpwtry under a pseudonym" h^use of intellectuaJ self^^ubt. 
'Miad^e de Maintenon desired to remain aTmyslcay Co posterity 
for the same reason. Beethoven in his famous Testament and 
Balzac in his letters revealed curious states of emotional un- 
certainty, but they had no fear of lacking intellectual power 
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however much feelings of emotional abasement disturbed them. 
Such was the interference of his personal feeling in the growing 
years that Balzac was said to have no aptitude as a scholar. 
Critics have been harsh with Wadsworth for fleeing France and 
leaving his sweetheart with an illegitimate child, an act that 
only one with emotions in a debased condition could have 
perpetrated. Yet he managed to inhibit this inner turmoil so 
well that his intellectual life remained calmly impervious. 

Darwin was described as “an ordinary boy rather below the 
standard of intellect.” Yet as a man he had “descended” further 
from the monkey than his critics. O f Thackeray it was said he 
was “lazy and an idle, profligate, shuflBing boy.” Gibbon, even 
in college, was regarded as “idle and profligate,’’^ words that 
speak volumes as to emotional disturbances blocking intellectual 
power. 

Men achiev e despite the world’s opinion of them, and also 
because of it. James Watt and La Fontaine were thought 
commonplace by their boyhood associates. Stonewall .Tackson, 
when yoimg, was called “old fool Jack” and considered weak. 
Surely he was assertive enough as a man. Alexander the Great 
presents an even more striking picture of the militant ego that 
underlies abasement feeling. His whole life was shaped in 
opposition tp that of his father. He made himself follow as 
completely contrasting a pattern as lay within his power. 
Philip was eloquent; Alexander became taciturn. Philip was 
shrewd; Alexander chose to be reckless. Philip loved wrestling; 
Alexander hated it. In al l his ways we trace this rebellion at work. 

Abasemen t in its every form distorts personal expression, 
causing exaggerated behavior. Inevitably, we witness conduct 
as strikingly different from that of the normal inherited tendency 
as AIexandet’.S, patterns of t^pposition to his father. Men whos e 
b rothers disparage them_ choos'e_ professions "as unlike those 
sanctioned by th^ families as possible. When sisters have 
0ay^ a part in the abasement feeling, men marry women as 
dMerent as possible. Such a marital choice may lead to disaster, 
for its impulse is neurotic, obscuring true desires. 

This occluding of character is most clearly evident in 
emotional inferiority, for then the whole personality becomes 
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involved. Peter Brown is buying a shirt. He stammers, blushes, 
apologizes for troubling the clerk. Finally to get out of tlig store 
he purchases a shirt of the wrong size apd.im becpming in color. 
“Iliat night Tie paces the streets. He is in love, but guite vmable 
to propo se. The object of his affection is a sweet, responsive ffSl, 
who has given him constant evidence of her devotion. Bjit Jie 
cannot believe he is loved. The moment she is not giving him 
complete adulation he is in despair. Her unavoidable concern 
with the daily processes of living builds panic in his heart. He 
translates her activities into deliberate rejection of himself. 
Yet Peter Brown knows he is a brilliant man with an active 
mind. He has no la ck of confidence in his intellect. It is only 
when feeling enters that he Is abased.' 

Long before this emotional deprecation developed he revealed 
an intensely affectionate nature that flowed to his parents in 
excessive ardor. There was a great ^n^ of nurture and l^dness 
in him, a ^^enailixe avoidance of whatever wouSd make pikers 
m^appy or leave them with feelings of loneliness. His was the 
^t of harmony in human relations, chiUed and retarded before 
it attained its growth. 

Inevitably hp Judged the conduct of others on his own high 
standard. It did not measure up. People were harsh, selfish, 
cruel, th ough tless, ruthless, jealous, vengeful with him. Th«r 
treatment made woimds in his spirit. He yielded himself to the 
idea that no one could love him and still treat him with such 
thoughtlessness. Emotional abasement grew until his nature 
became utterly dethroned. 

Inferiority writes in italics, although it may be accented 
hui^ty as well as self-assertion. Under the neurotic camouflage 
is a sturdy ego, however, doubled about its relation to life, 
because Tl’' would be king. If it were king the trouble would be 
over. In this it differs strikingly from the feeling of superiority, 
a frame of mind often confused with the compwwating forms of 
abasement. When Louis XIV calmly remarked, “L’6tat, 
c’est moi,” he felt no nervousness about it. There was no 
pretense of greatness in his words. He knew himself to be 
enthroned and believed it a divine sanction. True a rrogance 
builds on inherited position, blood pride, and wealth. You are 
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perhaps the scion of an old Boston family, bom in the “home 
of the bean and the cod; where Cabots speak only to Lowells, 
and Lowells speak only to God.” Your superiority is .f e d y ou 
mth your mother’s milk. Your fatness js assured. You need 
on ly to ex ist to b e i mportant. Thus your personal ego may 
be as diminutive as a Lilliputian and arrogance still flourish. 
Consciousness of breeding makes up for many deficiencies of 
character. 

Such people are at jpains to mpress ^ou; not blatantly 
however. They do not si >eak di^tly of their achievements, 
but you are led by a toousand implications to accept their 
worth. The superior person is usually a crisp, brittle i)er8onality . 
blessed with unbending snap. He hints his glorious ancestry 
and is visualized by his hearers as the finished product at the 
end of a great line. In speech he becomes oracular, choosing the 
editorial “we” that you may feel his weight. Like La Roche- 
foucauld, he says: “We hardly find any person of good sense 
save those who agree with us.” In his pompousness there is 
something impolite, implying he could tell you your faults if 
he would. You easily picture him as a father laying before his 
daughter’s fianc£ an estimate pf the mw’s complete unsuit- 
ability. Sideburns belong on the soul of these austere barons. 
Their condescension might be less insulting if qpjjiplpd. with . 
di gnity , which seems to soften ruthlessness and make it lessi 
contemptuous. 

Not even the glamour of beauty or the grace of woman, 
however, can hide disdain. Such individuals may remain silent, 
yet the lift of their noses communicates their hauteur. You are 
made to feel that you are seen through and through, thaTno 
other e xcep t God, perhaps, so penetrates to your center of 
i mvrortiiin ess. This gracious scorn is the special art of ravishing, 
pampered women, exalted by their Aphrodite splendor. It 
would be tragic if it was not also ridiculous. Not all the follies 
are acted by beauty on the stage. 

That males seldom become puff-headed from a handsome 
visage is true, but let their intellects sparkle like the crystals 
on a chandelier and all is lost. One might as well expect deep 
understanding from a bathing beauty as insight from a clever 
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man. Qis brigjin ijx^es for praise. He must show you what a 
son his mol£^ bore to the world, what wisdom inheres in his 
background. 

It is for this reason that superiority feeling tends as ji ^e 
to run in families rather than in separate individuals. We all 
know instances of inbred hauteur in America. Certain of the 
Adams, the Edwards, the Beechers believed themselves ap- 
pointed by God to be leaders of “the people.” Some of them, 
if we can credit “Saints, Sinners and Beechers,” believed 
themselves always right. Even if a Henry Ward should indulge 
in a little amative experimentation, his behavior was not as 
that of the vulgar. 

'Diose bles^ wilA this sublime conhdence are aware that 
they wereTibrh with gold spoons in their mouths, but not of how 
the impediment affects their speech. 

undertones of patronage too often color t^ precise diction and 
Oxford accent these bigwigs love. Like an English lord, their 
manners are manorikl, as' if It had taken ten centuries to bring 
them to the birth. Such a long confinement inevitably implies 
a certain provincialism in the sons of pride. Their values become 
narrowed to constantly asserted opinions. Fanaticism creeps 
in. They feel assured of a special dispensation. Savonarola 
believed it his right to shape Tuscany to his pattern. Luther 
was, to Luther, the whole Beformation. When things were not 
going well and ^mthe r was depressed, his wife put on mourning. 
The black garb startled her husband. He demanded to know 
what it was for. She replied that from the way he^Jjadheen 
behaving she thought God must be dead. 

He had spoken as if he and he alone could transform religion. 
This is true arrogance, not compensating self-doubt. Calvin and 
Oliver Cromwell were not without their fair share of this “I am 
holier than thou” attitude, nor devoid of sublime egotism 
when it came to killing “heretics” or condemning infants to 
eternal damnation. Napoleon was a magnificent narcist, who 
needed to conquer the world in order to accommodate his 
ego. One cannot doubt his great gifts; they were too evident. 
He succeeded because of them, failing in the end from his 
overreaching. 
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T he Napoleon pattern cimo ysly en ough s eeiq g phj^actraistic 
of ej^ot ists. Tliey U8ually~n3e with ru^ras vigor through their 
eaxlier^ye.axs, coming to t^eir Waterloos in middle He. They are 
critical of others, often censorious, somewhat nonchalant, and 
generally calm. At times a jackanapes snobbish ness appears, as 
rude and sneering as that in Sir Benjamw^lBackbite. The 
“ Mes siah co mple x,” so evident in “the saved,” so insipid in the 
“good,’^ i s a form of self-arrogation. He who is obsessed by a 
feeling of virtue becomes aTmissTonary toTtEe unregenerate, and 
thereby wears his gloi^cation upon his sleeve. 

Tir “The" "Egoist,” Meredith has well painted superiority 
in the character of Sir Willoughby Patteme, and Meredith 
himself was not without his own distinguished reserves. Writers 
tend to portray some of their own attributes, or else to ^pha- 
size their own desires. Who but Bernard S|h aw could have, or 
would have, written “Man and Superman?” His “Back to 
Methuselah” suggests an unconscIduiT desire to save his genius 
for the world for at least another 969 years. In like manner, 
Nietzsche in his philosophy reveab his feeling of kinship to the 
superman, the right of the great to survive, almost to exter- 
minate their less endowed fellows. 

A touch of the El Dorado phantasy comes with this blissful 
confidence, as iTTuEe" world belonged to these rulers of destiny. 
We witness it in everyday life among those who have done 
nothing to justify it but remain virtuous. Indeed, sublimity 
reaches its height in the chaste ^woman, even when her virginity 
is obviously involuntary. You have seen these precise personali- 
ties about you everywhere. Mrs. Vistule, for example, was one 
of those ctdmly assertive women who greet your ideas with 
argument, contend aU your preferences. Capricious and unsocial, 
aloof and reserved, critical and exacting, she was at the same 
time meticulous in her own conduct, careful and conscientious, 
efficiently cultured, and full of pride in her position. One 
gu^i^d thftt.aEe sexuaUy frigid. So self-contained amd 
perfect a person is seldom capable of passion. 

Under such a brilliant exterior one rarely finds strength. 
The suj)eriority is a mask over weakness. Int^ectual aasiertive- 
ness is a substitute_ fQr-deDth of character. Such natures usually 
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TTiftintAiTi their independence by perpetual effort, so frail is their 
tenure upon reality. They are stiff, punctilious, ereot, pale 
p^jile, the sort of men whose visages “Do cream and mantle 
like a standing pond,” who require a portentous silence when 
they speak. Come what may, they never lose sight of themselves. 
“The world knows only two, that’s Rome and I,” as Ben 
Jonson put it in “Sejanus.” 

Rabelais believed in this l^h s^-regarding. “So much is a 
man worth as he esteems himself,” he wrote, a philosophy hard 
to disentangle from ma n’s self -de ceptio n. My colored cook, 
telling me of her shiftless husbcmd, remarked: “K Henry was 
worth what he thinks he’s worth, I’d be outdoin’ de Goulds 
and de Vanderbilts.” Madame de StaSl believed that “Egotism 
for woman is always for two,” an idea borne out by the male 
assertion of Congreve: 

K there’s delight in love, it’s when I see 
That heart which others bleed for bleed for me. 

Pope suggests it, in his “Epilogue to Satire”: 

Yes, I am proud, I must be proud to see 
Men not afraid of God, afraid of me: . . . 

This bubble of toploftiness, however, is effectively punctured 
by Gavami: “Man is creation’s masterpiece. But who says 
so? Man!” 

It is the educated man no f the jjiggsant who in dulges in th is 
pastime; nor is he certain any but supermen of his own ilk 
should be considered. The ways of hoi polloi are difficult to 
endure. We are conscious of this attitude in the sophisticated 
manner of the “highly intellectual” man, who with a super- 
cilious and grandiose manner l ooks out upon the worW with 
hypercritical scorn. The n^d has become oyersensSiyp to 
ey§ry. deficiency in the life abo ut it. The individual is imprisoned 
in an attitude of annoyance. He is troubled by the imperfections 
that crowd upon him from people and circumstances. He is 
like a man without skin over his flesh. Every breeze makes him 
ache, a little cold water is agonizing. 

Did yon eve r notice w hen you hurt your %ggr ho w cp n- 
stantly you are poking it into eve^hingTlSr when you have a 
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wound on your body how perpetually you hit it? Everyth ing 
a bout you conspires to pick at that s pot until momently ^ou 
are made aware of your injury. It becomes the focus of you r 
a ttention until you are as unable to conTOntrate. upon eormal 
a ctivities as a man on jioraeback with an ulcerated tooth. 
Every jounce sends a twinge though your soul, ^'his is the 
state of many a so-called cultured person who has become so 
refined, so tender of skin, so hypersensitive, so quickened, 
so aesthetically exquisite, that ordinary existence is a torture. 
How can he endure normal, red-blooded vicissitudes? How can 
he stand the processes of transition and growth through which 
understanding develops, or learn that fine compassion for the 
blimders through which an intimate passes in endeavoring to 
find his way to reality and love? 

Such a person has become an orchid in the hothouse of civili- 
zation. Yet there is gift in this sensitivity; the unfortunate 
talent of sensing hidden significance more fully than ever falls 
to the lot of ordinary people. The hypersensitive man always 
hears our overtones. We explain, “I only meant this, or that.” 
He has read the expression of face that went with the otherwise 
harmless statement. 

There is a latent content behind every remark, a manifesta- 
tion of many thoughts and feelings, of moods and purposes. 
Possibly you have only criticized your sweetheart’s playing of a 
card in a game of contract. You insist you only wished to 
explain a point to her. But if your series of words was impartiaUy 
examined and placed in the context of your manner, they have 
implied a thousand times more than was said. With the remark 
went insinuation, the motion of your head and body adding 


mightily to the significance. T he h yp^ensiti ve al way s pene- 
trates to the manifest intent behind ^e apparent purpose. 
Argue as you will about the facts of your statement, he knows 
what you really thought and meant and reads that hidden 
intent. Contention is of no avail; explanation is superfluous; 
the sooner you quiet down and help him forget the incident, the 
better for your future peace. 

T here is^ as a rule, n o small meuure of self-esteem under a ll 
fonry of hypersensitivity. Why' do we becomesowounded at a 
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critical remark unless we deem ourselves of especial worth? The 
sensitive plant closes its leaves at your touch, lest you defile 
its purity. One sees a young girl shrinking away from her laugh- 
ing companions, because they have been rude to her. To speak 
thus is l&se majesty. Her feelings would not be hmi; were she not 
capable of comparing their treatment of her with the standard 
she believes is more merited. 

We allkno w such, neonle, wJiQ fpjreiYet-jaur8e,.wai»nded Jeel- 
uygs. Cynical at heart of human kindness other than their own, 
thm att^tip^. is focused on the injuries a nd injustices of 
Jife. ^ut this is only one form of tender-mwde&ess. Other s 
there a re whose values are so far beybnd the “world’s coarse 
diiimtf” that hurt from society is perpetual and inevitable, 
although they believe in and love their fellow men. Jesu s was 
persecuted, not only by the Pharisees, but by theTrutality 
and selfishness of his day and age. Socrates died not so much 
because of the hemlock he drank as because his heart was weary 
of struggling against sodden stupidity. He was content to with- 
draw from life. 

This form nf pers e cution feeling is one of the major causes 
of suicide. Spiritually homeless, the sensitive nature folds' its 
xrings and prefers death to continued subjection to greedy 
materialism. Others decide to 'remove themselves more grace- 
fully, and with Thoreau retire to some sylvan retreat. Fligh t 
I to th e woods , lon ging foj^Elysian_fijelds, drea^ of utopias, the 
]monas% and^the ^holarly life are all retreat forms cHosen by 
f deviates whpse natures are jwrsecuted by things as they are. 

Poetry, pa inting, music, in fact all the arts are generally 
j compensation”3e^ces to ease the discomfort of deviation. The 
, critic and the humorist right themselves by their satire, reveal- 
ing the sore spots in the body politic. Rabelais and VoUaire 
' aclueved personal adjustment by this means. The more volatile 
Warier combined the creative release of his inimitable art with 
the admost sarcastic mischief of his speech and conduct to 
balance oversensitive feelings. 

l^K^^gressive natiu:^. qhoose reform and political revolu- 
tion. Garibaldi and Mazzini coyjd not have endured life without 
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dynamic outlets foi * in tjift hattla fnr frt^j;^ntn- 

-hpnrv apnlro not only for America but for the release 
of his own soul from the effects of early privation. It became 
necessary for B q|ivar t.n right national wrongs, so great was his 
need to ratify his o\m _(^gepL-emotions. C hateaubri^ d, called 
in his 8cKoor3ays~**a scapegrace,” “a drone,'^ and “a dunce,” 
had need to set himself straight with himself. Disrae li, burdened 
by the feelings of persecution often experienced by a sensitive, 
highobred Jew, adjusl^^ Mmsel f-by, davelnning Ihe political 
fi nesse that^characterized his career. 

In tET^lower octave, men sometimes indulge in criminal 
procedxure from a need to pay life back for what it has done to 
them. A Robin Hood attitude develops, and, like Frangois 
Villon, men commit depre'datlohs upon society. In lesser natures, 
retaliation appears as irritability and petulance. T he in dividual 
perpetually carries a chip, and is ready to argue, fi^t,'or7amt 
becaiiSc, ^ any anjLjeyecy unkindness or neglect that circum- 
stance permits. One’s word may be intentional or accidental. It 
matTefs^t. Though you speak in ignorance, or from fatigue, in 
pain, or in pure imconsciousness of a possible implication, *‘hell 
is to pay” for what you said or did. 

Nothing in the woirld is queerer than the five million ways 
the hypersensitive^ person can discover ill intent or negligence 
inTTHe spetoh or conduct of intimates. Yet it is characteristic of 
this neurotic pattern that it often does and says the very th^s 
which seem so terrific in the conduct of others. If love is l^lind, 
persecuGoh was bom without the semblance of eyes. 

Here is a man, S. P. 0., whose feelings are constantly aching 
and wounded. If he is not treated with perfect consideration 
evj^ moment, he auiks into a mood of depression and will not 
spe;^ lor hours. He is married to a very practical, aggressive, 
self-confident yoimg woman, somewhat capricious. She means 
well, but she has a snapping-turtle defensiveness over a yielding, 
emotional natmre. She does not intend to criticize her husband 
continually, but she has formed a haHt of excessive outsppken- 
ness. Do we not Kaow'tHe type oThysteiwal Eenzy that goes on 
rnlhe marriage? The person who is forev^ getting his feelings 
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hurt makes a intimate. You cannot say anything that 

fe right, tie is aiw asa glaring, eithw in temp ers or m angry 
repeat. 

The feeling at persecut i o n merger into martj^om, that 
. masochistic orgy oj^ self-pity. wUch masquerade as deprerion. 
1 Melwcholy people are angry people, whose spirits haye turned 
t tSac h^use the^ couIdTndrhave their own way. B^eyjjigJife 
has j ftUfid thgTn, rather than that they possibly may haye fail ed 
iSreTlhe morbidly queer are vividly aware of their own kind 
impulses and oppressed by the world’s ill intent. Mrs. Marony 
meditates with tearful eyes on the sad state of society and the 
wild ways of young people. S ^_req4^ p.l)( fbf 
wails over the minders. A spot of black would attract her though 
it were in the next county. Nothing escapes. As steel to m a ga et, 
trouble is ^ttracted_ to her. She greets it eagerly. No one can 
ever Imow whatlhe has suffered — ^voluntarily. 

T here is secret sa tisfaction in such sadness, even as in_the 
attitude of frustration; joy springs from failure. We love all that 
seems to belong to us. Experiences to which we have become 
accustomed identify us to ourselves. Byron has Bonivard say 
in the dimgeon at ChiUon: “My yeay chains and I grew frien ds.” 
’ Without their chains, some natures would feel as undressed as 
an habituated spinster in a nudist colony. When trag edy comes 
to_t^mj®rbidjQXan, he feels sure of his identity. Joy~^^d seem 
shocking and strange, almost distasteful, as if he were eating 
food from someone else’s plate. 

P eople have s i^ened ^d died when wealth suddenly .came to 
them because ^ey lost the thnUl of ill fortune. Others have 
'remained' sick^ preferring’td enjoy poor health. Some men shun 
success as if it 'were a plague. P qverty and failure have so long 
been Chrir badge of virtue that nothing womd'li^m real in a 
world of achievement and pro^erity. 

“ Nothing my boy attempts eyerjjqmes out right,” a mother 
writes to me,” and he ^i^neyer tp expect it to. Can you tell 
me what is wrong?” The question, if carefiilily studied, is self- 
explanatory. William James has clearly emphasized the im- 
portance of “ the will to believe .” When that has bee n submerged 
by n^ative attitudes, there Is no hearhl ^pur^e, no dynamic 
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l eft to make achievement poss ible. We fnutrated before we 
start if failure imi^^ bt^ome pur^inaxt of bemgl^ " 

Til 12Ee manner, q ueemess sticJcs to us on ly because we think 
i t part of ourselves and do not beli eve we can be ocrdo offeSwIse. 
He who CTpects iU fa^toent is ill treati ^T Se who is emBS^assed 
a nticipates abasem ent. E ach unconsdau abLinvitfia. his tmutiles 
tp come upon him. 
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Chapter Eight 


MISUNDERSTOOD 

S HE flung a restless hand into the warm night air and 
clutched her fingers as if to hold departing dreams. Save 
for the sultry darkness her body lay without cover, while sigh 
after sigh rose and fell. The moonlight caught and held her 
hand, sparkling on her engagement ring, turning its diamond 
into a star. 

In the next room a man lay wide-eyed, staring at the ceiling, 
a clenched tenseness gripping him. The door between the rooms 
stood open, and yet a barrier greater than the Andes, invincible 
though invisible, shut one from the other. Neither could have 
passed that door, neither could have come to the other’s bed, 
such was the mood that held them apart and closed the hallways 
of their emotion. 

Yet lov^was not lacing. They had not been man and wife 
so long withoutTove'. If had come to them in the beginning and 
remained. Rather it was because of love that they were tom 
apart. Had mere physical passion possessed them, or expedience 
driven them, their di£5culties would have seemed less significant. 
Neither would have cared so much how the other spoke, nor 
would their behavior have brought such devastation. As it 
trouble CQuld spring from ag_estujreLa 

forgotten d^d. To do or not to do became as perplexing as 
deciding whether to live or die. Casual contentment and peace 
were rare between them. Events plucked at their nerves with 
discord. Worse than this, neither knew what twisted them so to 
the breaking point and left them out of tune. Neither understood 
what was wrong, though both had explanations in abundance. 

Helen had voiced her criticism the evening before. Tom, 
weary yet defensive, had listened. He mistook her emotional 
exaggeration for her real belief, accepted her words about him- 
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self as fact, and yet, to save his face, denied them. And she, when 
the tirade had expended itself, crept away thinking herself a 
failure. In the secret emptiness of her room, she wished to die 
from love of him, from love of those things about him she so 
seldom praised. Thus they lay on beds of torture, blaming 
themselves now they were apart as violently as some hours 
before each had found fault with the other. There is no gre ater 
lonelinMS tbspjU^, of psychic isolation when a lov^ one is 
near; no pain equal to tbe soul’s ache; no desert stretches so vast 
as'fhe wastes in which a mind becomes l ost, confused , desolate. 

Nor is it criticism from a dear one that hurts'so poignantly. 
Rather it is doubt and despair as to one’s own worth, bitter 
self-evaluing in a morass of spiritual confusion. Q^eLen brased^ 
frqiftiieed of Tom, but had she not fallen, bruised and dejected, 
cau ght m her, own self-scathing, she would have risen and gone 
to mm. As it was, pride held her focused upon her own abase- 
ment. A word from him and her hysterical self-pity would have 
vanished; the empty June air woiild have become a romantic 
nectar. Could she have guessed the sharp agony of his own 
miserable self-reproach, she might have forced her way across 
the gulf of their misunderstanding. As it was, each sank deeper 
into despair. 

At times like these a spiritual torpor engulfs us. We are deaf 
and blind to all save the hour’s accusatory mood. We neither 
see nor understand the love and pain behind the other’s burning 
words. Wftjcpmot untangle inner motives from emotional 
garbli ngs. We aTsdl^ to jfeel the strange change that has come 
over us, as if one’s tension so resisted pressure of emotion that 
only some ape-like renmant of ourselves kept striving, crying, 
living at all. 

We did not mean to say, to do, to be, as we did, as we were. 
It was as if some mighty force closed down, destroying normal 
sensibility. And yet in intimacy is this not in some measure 
always true? We Ui e face, h ear i^e yoice, often r^d the; 
in tention, and know much of the characta of a stranger. Casual < 
acquaintances'do not throw us into confuiuon. We even under- ^ 
stand our briends. We used to know the beloved, when only! 
friendship was there. Helen had thought Tom a man of partfcufarl 
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sympath y when she met him at the college dance. He seemed 
s o awa re^of what she meant. There was no need to explain 
intentions. She feJl that her obscurest motives were compre- 
hended, as if one could be so easy and natural with him that life 
would be shed of all its strain. There had seemed to be a remark- 
^ able communication between them. 

Tom in turn found in Helen someone who helped him even 
to think, who had the knack of completing his ideas she so 
intimately realized the flow of his being. He even seemed 
to be feeling and saying things beyond himself, as if she lifted 
him to a place where the light made his words to shine and 
his deeds to glisten. when 

they had met but seldom that each knew ana understood the 
other. Now from years of intimacy neither seemed to know 
what the other meant. Or had neither ever understood and had 
the bliss of those old days been but a delusion? 

Misund erstanding is an impenetrable thing. You speak with 
a heart fulTbf tope. Surely she will see what you mean. Surely 
he will come to your thought, that you, together, may feel 
through to some conclusion. And then, as if by the will of 
evil genii the answer is words that throw your spirit back upon 
its knees from an angle you could never have dreamed, neglect- 
ing utterly your yearning intent to communicate with tenderness 
the needed thought. But he who so answered you is feeling the 
same aching confusion, is blindly pressing against the same 
invisible wall of the inexplicable, trying desperately, seeking to 
reach you whom once he so easily found. 

That we should blame each other in such confusion is natural 
enough, that we s hou ld retreat into bift«r T^^)|ftnnholia js -in- 
evitable. For, however despised or undiscemed by others, do we 
not each know the hidden drama of our good motives, obscured 
by the bad manners of our neurotic taint? That we should feel 
that these good intentions justify us, and, declared or not, 
should be understood by those who love us, may seem a bit 
absurd. But was there ever a time when man was not ridiculous 
in his relation to others? 

Such things, however, are not so sad as nt nawny in 

which we lie, unable to discover where w<» are an yrong . It isjiot 
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trouble that bother us. Ij^ t^ blindiQ|f fog which makes us 
figp tro^le p ,4axkacss. Few of us are cowards, even in the face 
ot tragedy. Olir hearts turn grim only because we fight like Don. 
Quixote in a world where shadows are heartlesa and gruesome' 
realities. For to us, life is what it appears to be. How it seems 
to our intimates is quite a different picture. 

Tom believed Helen’s sorrows were unjustified. He did not 
consider that she needed to live as she did. He explained to her 
tha t she spe nt too much time with bridge, smoked too many 
cigarettes, was too extravagant. They h adliulte enough money, 
he declared, if only she would be more thoughtful about spending 
it. He told her he spoke from real concern for her welfare, not 
being selfish; she did not need to get her feelings hurt; it was tod 
bad she was hypersensitive. It would be better, he said, if she 
could take on more senbus interests and not live so parasiticallyi 
He did not believe their troubles were all because of hard timesJ 
Life was not so bad as that. Their income had fallen, yes, but 
they only needed to be practical to carry through. 

To Helen this sounded well enough; it was good rationaliza- 
tion, she told him. But what sort of life was he giving her? He 
spent most of his time at. t.Ke._Qflfiee., part of the tinie at the club, 
■^^en heTcame home he generally fell asle^ or played solitaire. 
What did he expect hCT to do^keepTHouse, cook, and wash 
dishes and just go round and round in the day’s routine like a 
squirrel in a cage? If so, he had another guess coming. Helen 
was rebellious indeed at Tom’s masculine arrogance, his pretense 
of superiority, his “I am always right” attitude, his projection 
upon her of patterns he had gained from his mother. It was 
strange that he could not see how he behaved. 

Tom and Helen had c ome to the moment when everything 
each^aff feEed’iTpon had fafledlHoiSeiTove, acti^tles together, 
all the cxtemd flow of events that built the stream of life for 
them, the river of past values was empty. They had come to a 
saturation point. Unable to go on as they had, each believed the 
trouble lay in the other, or else in the environment in which 
they moved. Neither was aware that he brought no real con- 
tribution, that each was imprisoned in neurotic confusion and 
existing upon escapes built over sforetfselttiSLdulgeiw^) 
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Many will not face the facts of a crisis until they are con- 
fronteSIGiy meltable reality, situations from which ^ey caimot 
fBnicETTR^ffeh'such a condition is met'^th a bleak sense' of 
despair, a lost feeling, an uprush of strange anger, a surge of 
fear and uncertainty. Then, round and rotmd in confused conflict 
the personality swings, until the vortex of worry builds its own 
new tortures. T he inner self, at such a time, lies hiwdihg hi 

! stark loneliness while the jp^on Blames^circumstances, the loved 
ome, ' everything except his own Inner condition. 

H did not occur to either Tom or Helen t hat their real diffi - 
culties lay wi thin th ems elves, that they were unable to c^e with 
fifeTb^ther because of the mental and emotional state each was 
in. To the psychologist, the problem was not extrinsic, but rather 
one of internal values. Tom and Helen might have gone apart 
and married anyone else. They might have gone to China or 
Tahiti. But as long as their personalities were out of order, they 
could make no adjustment. Good times or bad might have come 
and would have but reacted upon the state within them. 

The discouragement of it all springs from the heartl ess repe> 
tition of troubl e, the fact that the same situations occur again 
and again. Millions of us are literally condemned to fail in 
intimacy because we have formed in the growing period grooves 
we follow hopelessly in later life. For Tom had lain rigid at 
night for years before he met Helen, imprisoned in the tomb of 
hiirT 'feelings because of the way fc^thpi^ght his mother, his 
father, his friends had treated him. The pattern of his em^i&hal 
reaction to criticism from an intimate had worn deep, the 
machinery of his habit had long moved to the same nuances 
Helen’s reactions brought him. 

At this very moment many a Helen is tossing in hysteria 
because of the failure of her sister, her cfhum, her family, to 
imdefstand her. Outwardly defensive, she too is full of blame, 
unable to separate the true from the false, the merited from the 
unjust, in the picture of her self that intimates have given her. 
What is mere fire to such a hell? Here is wild doubt as to any 
reality, insecurity as to life and God. Where the very rock of 
being fails creation goes with it. T\^j£haut.iKUna--eeBfideiice Jhat 
we h ave a right to live, to love^, to merit joy, every value is 
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vitiated. Without satisfaction for the striving to justify o ur- 
fl^v^, every effort is void. Thfi^BiQod that leadsT to mdoIence~a nd 
egbcentn^toi^r IS born from tins tuin^" of. endless self-evalua- 
tion incite^ ty the distorted criticisms of pur associates. This 
it is that leaves us in isolation. Here is the background of 
suicide, drunkenness, and melancholy. " 

~Not imtiT a man'has look^ himself with seeing eyes* 
and found he is good, sufficiently trae in his own estimation .and 
ri^ht in his own motives to merit his own friendship, is there 
cc^ehlinenlfbrlbuman life. Npt untU experience has ianghthim 
toT^Gscard tte impression of others before the stark reality of 
his true self can he live in harmony with anyone. ! ^espect f or 
life begins with self-respec t. No man loves God who does not 
first love Qpd*s handiwork in the shape of his own nature. 
Until he treads with reverence before the majesty of the human 
spirit, the miracle of the mind, the wonder of the emotions, the 
marvel of the body, until in awe at what nature gave to every 
man, he realizes the complete blindness of our common standards 
about mankind in this twentieth century, he has no peace. 4s | 
long as Tom and Helen accept the impression each m^es upon , 
the'ofEef', multTpliecTby the delusions and misvaluings of mother, i 
father, uncle, aunt, and their other associates, there are mily 
isolation and cynicism for each. Even the sophisticated masquer- 
ade known as “the world” is left moving like a mocking pageant 
beyond their reach, while reality is unknown. 

There is a major contradiction in our attitude toward 
queemess. In moments of disparagement we say to ourselves, 
“IVou ble in the world comes because we tpe out of order; it 
is notTnevitable^Trts" sdMCthimg" we couTd conteol if we weren’t 
so w(Mik7*TBut with the next breath we cry, "The world is 
distorted, social conditions are impossible for the individual, 
life is too hard. It injures and oppresses us.” 

The home and society are both out of order, seriously in- 
jurious to human welfare and development. Both make us 
neurotic. But most of our personal troubles as adults come 
because we have been made neurotic, not because the world 
is out of order. Or put it another way: t^jworld i? out of order 
because so many of us are queer. Neurotic preys up on ne urot ic. 
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The cui^,began Jo infancy. % suffer 

own albnonuaiities as well as those of others. Life itself is not 
compromised, but our relation to it is certainly jeopardized. 

Tom and Hel en, it may be, were not mismated. Th^r 
fixations were antagonistic. The actual struggle was between 

I wfiat Tom’s mother had done to hiru ^d the shaping Helen 
had received in her home. Both had queer attitudes and ab- 
normal feelings. Negative patterns ruled their conduct. There 
WM little wrong ^th what some would call their “souls.” 
^joth had become so identified, however, with their abnomal 
influences that they were habituated to them. 

Such an habituation of the self in patterns of abnqraaal 
behavior is queemess in its most obvious form.* THe integrity of 
the mind is compromised by crooked and congested pathways 
of expression. Memory becomes hazed by pain, resaon^ is 
distorted by emotion, imagination is colored by delusions and 
exaggerations. Hven the senses are so dulled that life is but 
partially experienced. It is then not the person himself that 
we witness. T^f man Tias b^ome obscured by his condition. 
More than this, whole areas of his natme may be engaged in 
unbalanced compensations for his psychical sickness. Half 
of the power of the mind is involved in fruitless adjustmrats 
made nec^sary by the condition of the remaining aspe^ of 
consciousness. 

Yet all the time, society, intimates, the individual himself 
judge the nature by its abnormal behavior. Is there to be found 
in all life a sadder travesty of reality, a bleaker consequence of 
ignorance? 

We have seen an habitual drunkard change in manner and 
appearance as soon as the influence of liquor is in control of him. 
Though he possesses an alert mind, it becomes dulled. The 
most skillful hand loses its cunning. The keenest eye is bleary. 
The man as we know him is gone, submerged under the obsessive 
influence of his unfortunate habit. 

In dipsomania we are dealing with an influence so obviously 
connected with the tangible physical substance alcohol that 
even a child understands how the individual is possessed and 
his character occluded by the condition. There are many forc es 
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which operate in this objective mam^, some . 9 ? .them major, 
mimy’^OTjSem mmornm~selripmS^sr^These we aJl imderstand, 
for the physical connections are clear. Drug takin g, masturba-i 
tion when eyyessive. thfci;ogee^£^tiag_Qtjyyig.S^^ 
t he nervous futility of perp etual qigarette, spooking — hundcedsl 
of ex^sive ^factions may rule consciousness in relation to} 
e y^ 'day life. Few are u^amiliar with the dictating control 
of such habits or the disappearance of personal fiber that goes 
with them. The injury, as with alcohol, is not in their use but 
in their abuse. There has been little popular imderstanding, 
however, of those negative habits that are purely subjective, 
ruling consciousness with a more destructive power than ever 
resulted from alcohol and distorting the normal expression of 
character to a degree equaled only by drug addiction. 

T hongs up on the mind ha ve b een of many kinds. P^sonality 
dis appears imder tET laehavior patterns into which "human 
na ture is t hus forced. Were the imprisonment the entire Injury, 
the consequences, though sad enough, would not be disastrous. 
As it is, human nature struggling to free itself takes on serious 
distortions, which are later associated with innate character. 
The leprous bodies of the dungeon dwellers of antiquity were 
thought to be the men themselves. Few sep arated the condition 
fropq th 9 .pi@csimaliUes or saw the natures IKat might have been. 
So too with the victim of psychic illness. 

This confusing of the person with his toxic emotionafism is 
perhaps the saddest mistake in life. It is the cause of much 
despair, and even of suicide. Because jif it pe ople quarrel and 
injure their loved opes. Many sicEen and waste their Eves. 
As long as we identify neurosis with the man himself, we can 
neither help nor understand him. jJ^en we discover how 
pernicious psychic habits and negative dispositions deform the! 
inherited predispiositions, as savages distort their natural 
bodies, there will be hope for the individual and for societal 
One can hardly lay too much emphasis upon the obsessive 
power of neurotic habits, for jun der thear influengfij8iib.tl e chang es 
of p^ysonality com pletely lu5e'^Ee true naiure. 

If you never saw a man except when he was intoxicated, it 
would be di£Scult really to know him. You would not perceive 
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the spiritual scope of great geniuses if you saw them only in 
their cups. Yet there are an infinite num ber of peo ple whose 
true selY£ a.,are hidden by jasychic habits; husbands and wives 
who have actually no real contact with each other’s personalities, 
who have never perceived the wit and wisdom of an intimate 
because his grace of being was completely compromised by 
neurotic control. Such natures may be physically well, but they 
are mentally sick and no more themselves than a typhoid 
lytient tossing jB,jiel«ium. 

Consider, for example, the impenetrable power of that 
turbid form of self-consciousness which appears as conceit and 
tends to boasting and officious arrogance. Feelings of p e r sonal 
inadequacy act as tangibly on the mind as'^evCT m tK*'61obd. 
The^^s^jg p| seU-abasement becomes an anguish of spirit. 
A passionate conviction of worthlessness fumes through con- 
sciousness, and like a drowning man the poor victim of this 
psychic malady can only force himself ruthlessly forward to 
keep from sinking into his emotional abyss. How few of those 
who would rush to minister to his physical pain offer soothing 
words to his troubled nature. Rather do they blame and con- 
denm him for his tortuous struggles. 

So is it with all the mental and emotional fixations. They 
deny us freedom of action and twist our manners out of shape, 
but they do not change the self that endeavors to function 
through the limitation. They only modify its expression, jlf 
the good office of separating the man from his condition is 
performed, abnormal behavior is then seen as a symptom of 
neurotic fixation. An altogether different mood comes over our 
relation to others when the burden of false identity is lifted. 
Compf^on takes the place of condenmation. The Punch and 
JuHy'sffiow of ordinary intimacy gives way to a whimsical 
admission of mutual delinquencies. We stop our criticism, 
our prying and spying on the queemess of our companions, 
which so often after all finds us out ourselves. A woman is no 
longer expected to be as perfect aa a bachelor’s wife, while man 
is permitted to be in error occasionally. 

Thu^ to af)fi thaJ;..our CO PUPOP queemesses are svnip|.qTnR t.if» 
of deeply hidden imconscious a1;titu|j£s is a mighty tximing 
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point in life. Think what a change could have come over Xan- 
_Uppe if the newer psychology had been available to her. 

'ably she would never have married Socrates. Had she done so, 
it would not have entertained her to pour slops on his head when 
he came home late. If she had seen his attitude as philosophic 
impersonalism and understood her own inferiority, his pro- 
crastination would have seemed less onerous. She might also 
have imderstood how he came to be so unconventional and she 
herself so domestic. 

Lacking insight into the emotional labyrinth that builds in 
his inner depths, rnan in the past has blamed and disparaged 
with scant sympathy the poor wretch who is a victim of 
nemosis. Our fathers condemned Poe as a queer, willful drunk- 
ard. They disregarded the mel^ctoly and brooding despair 
which circumstances had created in him. It was not stranger 
that the travesty of his boyhood formed deep attitude of; 
inferiority and persecution, mth an overlay of erotic guilt. | 
The miracle is that with this bn^en of inverted feeling and the 
functional condition of his brain he became a great poet. 

Society has sat in judgment upon Byrtm. considering him a 
heartless libertine without the least regard to the influence upon 
him of his tantrum-making mother, the shock of a hopeless 
boyhood love, or the torture of an organic inferiority created 
by his def o rmed foo t. At one time he would leap out of a window 
rather than'face "company. The ciiy^^pistancRs of his life and day 
fostered in him attitudes of ^micism, of passi onate j^jocensa- 
tion and erotic fuiy^~His mind was sick. An equally diseased 
body would have "seemed to his critics a justifiable excuse for 
becoming a failure and an invalid. B;^^n was a mighty figure 
of his day despite a misimderstanding world. 

BfihOfifetihftiier ’s mother wrote to him: “You are unbearable 
and burdensome, and very hard to live with. All your good 
qualities are overshadowed by your conceit and made useless 
to the world simply because you cannot restrain your propensity 
to pick holes in other people.” Posterity has decided whether 
SchopenhauCT^*gdo2rqualities were made useless to the world. 
Nietzsche , in his treatise “Schopenhauer as Educator” gives 
\rith conviction an opposite picture. The true inwardness of 
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her son’s nature was obscured to Frau Schopenhauer by her 
son’s neuro sis. Hejf oym influence upcm^hiin h^ he^ 
pro3uce~an insistentTeeKng of inferiority, which functioned 
contentiousiy. This she mistook for s uperiority an d called it 
“conceit.” 

Schopenhauer’s intense p^imism, . his bitterness at the 
wayiTdf the world, was surely not an unusual reaction for a 
highly sensitive nature. To his mother it was burdensome, 
despite the fact that his family had done much to add to his 
melancholy. Those mahrPestatlons of gynephobia," which made 
him alternately fear and hate women, at no time seemed 
sickness to the woman who brought him into life. It simply 
made him “unbearable.” Nor did it ever occur to her that he 
picked holes in other people because he so genuinely despised 
himself. 

4 man blames his associates in proportion as his own he^ 
is troubled by guilt. Mark Tv ain remarked of Byron tbat he 
“despised the race because he despised himself,” adding, 
“I feel as Byron did and for the same reason.” This reason was 
that his father before he died made him feel remorse for “wild- 
ness, disobedience, indifference,” and these accusations became 
“ghastly heart-wringing in the knowledge that they could 
never be undone.” His mother took advantage of his anguish 
to build a further load of guilt. Schopenhauer’s mother was not 
free of the same procedure. “ 4 man’s enemie s gl^ be they of his 
own household” is well pro^esied, when applied to such 
sensitive natures as these. 

S chopen hauer himself, once neurosis had come upon him, 
misj u^ge(r"Eis ‘^ mothe r with equal cruelty, and every mis- 
judgment added to his psychasthenia. It became a drama of the 
sick pre^g upon the sick, each, belje^IEynB^mielf ^elT^ 
imi^akmg the oth^’s disease for willful wickedness of character. 
■More than half fhe world follows this pattern, mTstAklTi g wounds 
it has helped to create for weakness of nature. 

Nor is this blindness foimd only among those imprisoned by 
blood ties. The people and its representatives make the same 
mistake. A man is condemned for frames of min d which his 
judges have had a hand in helping to set up. Even when men 
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are dead and gone, their biographers too often interpret them 
with no grasp of the difference between true character and 
the neurotic overlay of negative attitudes and perverting 
fixations which the conditions of life have brought about. 

Many of those who retold the life of G eorge Sand p ainted 
her as a lewd and lustful creature, who welcomed "aTIover as 
casually as a harlot. Though this estimate is founded on cruel 
and unintelh'gent ignorance, there is nothing strange in it. 
Such mistakes are legion. George Sand’s combat with attitudes 
in her environment that denied the successful consummation 
of love began early. To condemn her conflict without insight 
into its cause is as ignorant as to speak of the ambivalent 
Voltaire as one “who had the devil in his body.” Sainte-Beuve 
didlSoTfail to see his greatness, nor did he ignore the important 
fact of versatile powers. Critics contemporary with George 
Sand saw only the limitations of her neurosis, not the greatness 
of the woman struggling against it. 

Instead of battling, Amiel tried to find his way out of the 
morass by introspection and endless journal writing. Cursed 
with an ambivalence that sapped the red blood of all his stiirdy 
purposes, he toiled in the coils of his psychic labyrinth until 
death took mercy upon him. The man we saw in Amiel’s be- 
havior was scarcely Amiel; it was only his befogged caricature. 

Many have wondered why some lives are ruined by vacilla- 
tion. Now we know that in very many cases it is blight of mind, 
not weakness of character. In such conditions a collision has 
come about betw een thought and feeling. The vaciHator is ‘a 
victim of conflic t. His emotions telTlum yea, his reason nay. ' 
L£e a slave bound to two masters, he attempts to satisfy- 
both but' is"unaBIe"lo' do so. We are serfs no less when dictated 
to by abnormal codes. Some men carry their psychic burden 
passively, others with restless compensation. But in neither 
case is the conduct a measure of the man. We witness his 
deformation by a parasite. 

Consider, for example, the man with abasement imagery, 
who is driven by a subjective hysteria to 'act the part of an 
^otJst. He comes stamping into our privacy without so much 
as a by-your-leave, consuming time, food, and fortune. There 
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is nothing too sacred for su^h-ft trespasser tp invade. His ar- 
rogance seems unlimited. Yet this is hot the conduct of a calm 
• aiXid considered personality. It is the boorish behavior of a 
r cringing coward, driven to intrude that he may prove to himself 
\ he is not so inferior as he feels. His blatancy buoys him out of 
' abasement. 

Many a timid soul hides his fear by a fanfare of trumpets as 
he enters your presence. Ihe shodk technique is'his'armbrrHe 
electrifies you, thrills you with the latest news, the unlmown 
1 secreTj'the luscious scandal. Your* attention, given to his lurid 
tales, is taken from those weaknesses he believed you might 
discover in himself. There is a chance, moreover, that you may 
identify the teller with the deeds. Thus wUl his value rise in 
your hoodwinked estimation. The blusterer blows his dust that 
he may blind your eyes to what he thinka are his stupidities. 
He dare not approach you calmly. Loud of voice and grasping 
of hand, he bombards you with his cordiality. You will be 
fortunate if he does not slap your back or dislocate your elbow. 
His “latch string is always out,” but unless you are his inferior 
he secretly hopes you will not pull it to open his door. 

Is this his deliberate behavior, the chosen and natural 
conduct of his character ? Far from it. Analysis of the man inside 
will probably reveal a confused, restless, unhappy spirit, with 
no more spine than a jellyfish. Confident men act upon their 
purposes. Plans are' made for the years to come. The enduring 
quest is theirs. He who doubts himself becomes an opportunist, 
clutching at the experience values of today from fear his power 
has no greater reach. The uncertainty of such natures is declared 
by their very expediency. 

The welter of misunderstanding, serious as it is, does not 
stop with this misapprehension of ourselves and of others. 
Misjudgment of life follows in its wake. When the individual is 
seriously compromised by abnormal attitud^', his prgjvLdices are 
ea^y set in motion and unreasoning and violent emotions are 
precipitated. There were miflions of people in the Tail d'eliression 
whose outward conditions were not serious. Their troubles, 
compared with those which pressed upon our forefathers, were 
slight indeed. Instead of meeting hard times with a forthright 
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spirit, however, we |€« therajprojpct thejr pexsonai maladjust-' 
ments, their secrel^discohteiits, their pride and petulance upon 
the economic crisis, malung ft the financial Armageddon of the 
ages. To such gloomy spirits the world seems but a quagmire 
where night broods in dismal fog and death stalks with out- 
stretched hand. That such sloughs exist in human consciousness 
none doubts who knows man’s inner nature. That life is what it 
seems to those who transfer such foundering marshes to their 
environment no clear-headed person believes. The neurotic 
does not see; he only thinks he does. 

There' are, of coiurse, faxilts of a serious nature in any and 
every path of life. No one denies that society is out of order and 
that the individual’s environment may be utterly misfitted to 
his needs. A man with the wrong wife, in the wrong neighbor- 
hood, jBrorkmg "at the wrong job, and sick with lum bago m ay 
w^ feel depresse d. His circumstances are as unfriendly m a 
fl ock of ino3jC[Mitoea. Yet it'refnStoS’iaiie' that command over 
these troubles begins with personal poise and a refusal to make 
the situation worse by adding our conf^ions to the picture. 
Many an evil setting yields to the sturdy ^irit, 'while petty 
problems overpower one who adds his inner crisis to the load. 
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Chapter Nine 

WHY LOVE IS BLIND 

T he china cat frowned at him, her lips drawn back as if 
to spit. John Frost scowled at her and then, catching the 
thing by the head, flung it out of the window. There came a 
crash of breaking glass, a scream and a girl’s white form, 
swaying in the moonlight, looked frightenedly from the room 
across the court. In his mad lunge John had knocked over the 
bridge light. His room was in darkness. He felt a gloating sense of 
relief, the first feeling of satisfaction and contentment that 
had come to him for hours. Enjoying the gloom, he gazed 
curiously at the figure opposite. In the translucent light he 
imagined the pink tenderness of her breasts, the touch of her 
skin, like soft rose petals. Involimtarily he reached forward, 
colliding with the table. Startled, the girl disappeared. 

John’s mood changed as swiftly as the whole mad episode 
had come and gone. The old bitterness came upon him. He 
kicked angrily at the prostrate bridge lamp and clenched his 
fist as if to strike at — ^nothing. There was nothing to strike; 
no one to hurt, less that he could do. Everything seemed chaos. 
An hour ago he had lain dreaming of love in one of those rare 
intervals when he escaped from cynicism. Earlier in the evening 
the quips of a Broadway farce had glutted him with sophisticated 
romance. He had fled to it from an invitation made across the 
coffee at Pierre’s, one he wished now he had accepted. It wouldn’t 
have been love. But what was the use? Was he so sure sex was 
better sanctified by the promises of marriage than by Gwen- 
dolyn’s frank suggestions ? Whom did he know who had achieved 
an enduring love, was married and living happily ever after? 
Staring into the restless night he tried to count. There were the 
Homsbys; they never fought; but, shades of Cleopatra, what a 
duU imitation of love they gave with their two-by-four minds 
in a one-by-six neighborhood. Well, then, the Ansons. But 
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no; he had played contract with them too often to call that 
love. 

Dully he plodded through the list of his acquaintances, 
married and single, engaged, and divorced, fie reviewed petting 
parties ”he had indillged 'hi and others he had witnessed, fie 
recalled that wives had responded with as willing abandon as 
young girls. If he married, was this what he could expect? 
And thea he supposed she would have been quite as free before 
he ever met her as those whom he himself had known. But 
why^t? Who was he to expect more? No saint, surely. 

What did it all lead to anyway? BotETove^and marriage 
seemed a farce; as for affairs, they had always turned to ashes 
in his mouth. Nothing in any of it. John couldn’t thinTc of one 
worthwhile relation between a man and a woman that didn’t 
in the end exact a greater toll than it was worth. If it wasn’t 
alimony, then some other sort of life sentence; twins maybe, 
whose mother spoiled them, or a wife who proved to be a moron. 
And yet this loneliness, the emptiness of these summer nights 
and the hollowness of eating one’s way for sociability as an 
“available man” to entertain every frump from Narragansett 
Pier to Palm Beach. What was tiie use? John didn’t know, 
fie only sensed that somehow he had lost his trail and didn’t 
have a way to find it again. In his engineering there were 
methods, rules, principles of mechanics to follow. In human 
relations, most of all iu love, it seemed to be hit or miss, mostly 
miss as far as he could see. One might as well give it all up. 
Pink breasts in the moonlight and fifty years to pay. 

I suppose that loneliness creates a greater ache in the human 
psyche than any other sentiment. Primitive man must have 
suffered it at night in the jungle with creeping things and 
whispering echoes, the dark swamps and the oppressive vastness. 
The baby must feel it when he reaches out to the emptiness 
and senses the strange life of creation into which he is flung. 
Bom with the instinct of seeking solace, he feels the need of 
contact, of being cuddled in his mother’s arms. The child is 
constantly conditioned by the need of love in association with 
other children and his family. When family love begins to 
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fail, wh pp, y re g o out done in life, loneliness takes bitter hold 
of us. The needT of humanity is someone to understand us, 
romeone to be close to us. Does this imply that one must place 
love and sex as the great human drive? I cannot believe it. 

Love is the gre atest need, the greatest objective aim of 
human life. It Is the thlng"^ reach for. Lov e, of all life offers, 
brings the greatest j^o satisfaction, and'^ sexTove ^e^uKest 
intensity “Of" seff^expansidn,* at once the hi^Mt and the lowest 
, goal of our endeavor. Without it we cannot expand. But it is 
not the central human urge. Holding this to be the case, Freud 
has taken a need for an impulse. He has described the thing 
we long for as if it were the drive itself. We long for food, but 
hunger within us is the actual urge. Love plays the dominant 
role because it is the greatest answer to our sense of identity. 
It is we w ho want to be loved; we are vastly more concerned 
about being~Tov^e3 than 'mlh loving others. Freud has made 
an aim of life its motive. From within ourselves we are seeking 
to fulfill our personalities, to maximate our own egos. Self- 
expansion is our primary purpose. But you may be sure it is 
not self-expansion in others that we seek. From them we ask 
every form of amative response as an assurance that we shall 
not be left in bitter loneliness. 

This is the solace that moves in the long story of our self- 
fulfillment. If we refuse the challenge of loneliness, substituting 
love for achievemenTT we never come to romantic satisfa^ion. 
No one, no matter how dear or close, can penetrate into the 
solitude of our being and touch the heartache in its secret 
intensity. He can only help from the outside. Birth , that mysteri- 
ous arrival of the self, is an experience whicC we pass through 
alone. Death , that most mystical departure to the spiritual 
world, we must also meet alone. There may be scores around us, 
but they cannot take that journey with us, they cannot help, 
they cannot share. 

The,p^ of IqsSj t^j too, we must bear within ourselves. 
The meaning of suffering, a sign that we are going against nature, 
is learned only in the solitude of an inmost meditation. Even 
great joy we experience in isolation. We cannot fully share vrith 
another all that a touching sunset or a great piece of music 
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brings. We tell about it, but that which has happened to us is 
held within ourselves. We must accept our personal relation 
to life as primary and not seek fulfillment through another 
person. He who finds his way to life through an intimate puts a 
coercion upon that personality. He is asking him to be God, 
nature, all of creation. Fftil nrf! and d esjair are inevi tabl e. 

There is no loneliness so bleak as disappomtment in human 
relations, no bitterness so great as the devastation which comes 
from emotional dependence, no pain like that which follows our 
clinging to others in place of building on our own center. In- 
deed, we are most alone when we seek to escape loneliness. 
The backwash of our waves of outgoing emotion, when we make 
others our alembic to existence, takes away all reason for living. 
One must attain good companionship with himself before he 
can be happy with others. Upon this self-realization the problem 
of release from neurotic queemess dep>ends. 

Think what a difference knowledge of mental sickness would 
have made in the drama which created these headlines in our 
papers some time ago. 

Kills Girl Student and Ends Own Life 
She Is Blamed in Note 

The facts briefly were these. A young woman, we’ll call her 
Hester, telephoned her mother early in the evening to say she 
was dinin g with a friend and would not return until after the 
theater. As hour after hour of the night passed and the girl did 
not return, her parents became alarmed, and decided to tele- 
phone her friends. In a notebook on her desk was a penciled 
name which they chose first. To the person who answered the 
telephone the father said he was seeking information with re- 
gard to a missing daughter. 

“ There has been some trouble here,” was the reply. “ Perhaps 
you had better come personally.” 

The father found a policeman in the doorway of the third- 
floor room and was asked to step inside. He collapsed when he 
saw Hester lying on the floor dead, bullets through her left eye 
and chest. Beside her lay a young man with a shot in the right 
temple. A small-caliber automatic pistol was clutched in his 
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hand. He, we’II say, was Joseph Skelly. There was a note 
addressed to Hester’s parents on a table: 

This is Joe that has been taking Hester out since I came back from the South. 
But she glorified in humiliating me and hurting me from time to time. I 
cannot stand it any longer. I have been a slave to her. I feel sorry for both ctf 
yon for you have been wonderful parents. 

Scattered around the room were many affectionate letters 
written by Hester to the young man. 

Prom a surface attitude this might appear to be only another 
brutal murder. From the psychological point of view, however, 
we believe that only a small percentage of those who commit 
crimes, particularly of a sudden and violent nature, are so-called 
j bom criminals. Rather are they neurotic individuals obsessed 
i sqme.ni^tive mental state. Obviously this was not pre- 
' meditated murdSf,' "but a sudden violent explosion. Joe had 
reached a saturation point. 44ll|>^.willJ^ld just so much water. 
A blotter will absorb a certain amount of Snlc. We have heard 
about the last straw. A huinan being can carry an enormous 
amount of emotional strain, but there comes a time when 
repressed feelings break through, when pent-up sorrow, anger, 
or fear comes out in a wild burst of expression. Robert Frost 
once wrote a poem about a farmer’s wife in New England, shut 
away month after month in the bleak, snow-covered hills. Her 
husband hated her and she knew it; he loaded indignities upon 
her and she bore them mutely. One day she could endure it no 
longer, and she shot him. Of counse the neighbors said it was a 
burst of insanity, but actually months and years of emotional 
strain had been playing upon some sensitive center of her 
mind. 

In the case of Hester and Joe, we can only speculate, of 
course, but it seems obvious from his note that he was the 
victim of a sense of persecution. Early in life he had probably 
acquired the habit of regarding himself as the prey of others. 
Probably he was a nervous, irritable child, never orientated 
to his environment. Perhaps he had brothers and sisters who 
hectored him and teased him, or a young uncle who bullied him. 
But this was not necessarily the case; he might have been merely 
an overs ensitive child who was temperamentally antagonistic 
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to his parents, ^met i mes a creative nature amon|y paaterialis ts 
feeb continually nusundexstood. and re;^fa.AbLQcfe_of_wluch 
it b totally imaware. 

Whatever the original stimulus, there was within Joe a sense 
that life and people sought to punbh him. If we could interview 
hb parents we should probably find he was moody, sometimes 
irritable and combative, sometimes morbid and withdrawn 
into himself. Again, he might have longed so passionately for 
friends that he expected entirely too much of them, over- 
valuing hb attachments and intimates. If we could see Joe 
in school, we should find he was constantly in difficulty, hb 
feelings hurt at the slightest provocation. Without doubt, 
to the time of his love for Hester, he was always in emotional 
hot water. Hurt feelbigs, jurounded pride, withdrawal; then 
pa^onate outreadung for frien^hip and imderstahding. 

We cannot defend Joe’s attitude, Kut we do realize he was the 
victim of a most uidortimate cbsposition and had remained in a 
state ^iSfantflis m in ids handlin g of it. Whatever the pressure 
of hb environm^t, most of las troubles c^e' from~within. 
tfe was sensitive and tender-minded, and although he may 
never have had any actual persecution in his life hb attitude 
constantly invited trouble. Mentally sick, he saw all life through 
the fog of hb own reactions. 

He fell in love with a girl who had been greatly cherished 
by her parents, and the prelude to the story shows that she was 
on intimate terms with them. Apparently she had not yet told 
them of Joe, but the letters in his room betrayed the fact that 
she thought herself in love with him. She was not the type of 
girl who was free with men; the landlady and the tenants said 
she had been only once to the house, and then just for a brief 
call. It would be hard to determine whether Hester actually 
nagged Joe, but it appears as if she were a pampered girl with a 
sense of superiority. She was not working, as were others in 
her class, but studying music. Without doubt her enthronement 
by her parents tended to make her autocratic in love. There b 
also the possibility that she was capable of sadbm and uncon- 
sciously desired to inflict paui on the beloved object, to increase 
her sense of power over him. 
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When we read a story like this with a desire to understand 
^ the inner factors, we can see that these yo ung p^^Ie both h^ 
5 neuroses that were sources for trageSyTTliey ”w^ gasoline and 
fire. It also makes us iealizb lihew how naui^ rpSren tal'lfainu ig 
and education of the old-fashioned variety, wmch is still prac- 
fic^* Mci^t in more enlightened homes, contributes to wrong 
attitudes. 

Our pessimism about love is founded upon our ignorance of 
the psychic sicknesses which prevent our possessing it. Society 
has learned the three R’s, something of language and the higher 
sciences, but little of emotional education. We have had no 
mass training in the ethics of handling human nature. We hear 
that young Jones is engaged to Miss Brown. We are sorry for 
Miss Brown because we know that Jones has a hypersensitive 
temper, which he fails to control. We'fofeS6€ that his anger 
'Sdll injure their love. We are sure that as soon as familiarity 
feeeds slbvehly Behavior, if not contempt, Jones will exhibit 
his rage. Who knows what Jones would be like or his love 
relation have become had he not grown neurotic ? 

The problem of human relations becomes complicated when 
we realize that otherwise perfectly workable contacts can be 
destroyed by negative states of mind. Imagine a woman with 
fine intellectual power and a keen sense of values married to a 
man, who, like Peter Bell with the primrose, sees no meaning 
in any object he views! 

Alice speaks of the quiet feeling of meditation in the lone 
pine as it stands on the hilltop. Burt, beside her, sees the spot 
of the tree against the sky. To him it does not mean meditation; 
he connects it with lumber. To Alice’s cousin, standing on the 
other side, the silhouette connotes neither lumber nor medita- 
tion. To her the mass means white pine, the five-needle variety, 
a species of conifer not found below a certain latitude. 

Most of us demand that others appreciate what we deem 
desirable. We once knew a girl whose gift lay along the lines 
of making fudge, welsh rabbit, salads, sardine sandwiches, 
and sweet drinks. She adored her concoctions. It happened that 
she idolized the college grind, an oldish looking youtii, an expert 
in silence. He ate only because he must eat. Lack of appetite 
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was a family trait. Anger invariably blazed in his sweetheart’s 
eyes at his gustatory indifference. She could not reconcile her- 
self to his right to take care of his body in his own way. 

Even a po lice judge Js not so harsh toward the conduct of ' 
criminaTs M intimates in them^Tucf^ent' of each other. We 
b^eve that love endows clafrvoyance, bestowing compre- 
hension of our aims and all involved in them. Even when we 
do not manifest our intentions, we expect full understanding. 
Such perfectionism assumes that we ourselves have the pene- 
tration of Solon, the compassion of Saint Francis, and the 
patience of Job’s whole ancestral line. 

Might we not suppose the center of true understanding 
consists in first knowing how seldom we ourselves record it 
successfully? May it not be that to admit how ineptly we 
express our own purposes and declare our sins would go a long 
way toward conciliating our critics? If hell is paved with good 
intentions, heaven is built on compassionate acceptance of 
them. Not even God grows perfect trees. 

The miracle of penetration beyond queemess to the inner 
personality springs from a curious contradiction. A dmission of 
f ailure alone permits success. Under the pressure of coercion 
insight is 'flattened to a thin opinion. One holds to appearances 
from sheer anxiety. But under the luscious leisure encouraged by 
a presence which never prods, we quickly gain insight so that the 
whole circumference of the matter is brought into view. Patience 
sits like a monument only when her sculptor is convinced of his 
superiority. She holds you to her bosom and forgives a full 
calendar of faults for whoever concerns himself with giving 
comprehension rather than demanding that he be understood. 

Is it not because of our own queemesses that we fail to 
forgive those of others? That we tend to judge others by our- 
selves is an accepted truism. ^ lo ng m you blame yourself, 
you win blame every intimate near enough at hand to relieve 
your wounded egotism. He whose own shame bums deep is 
quick to shame his dear ones. None forgives others who does 
not first forgive himself. None imderstands others who does not 
know his own neurosis. Self-discovery is impossible as long as 
we fear to find our natures unholy and our souls tinged with lust. , 
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There is no comprehension and companionship until we accept 
ourselves as we are. Pity, bom from self-pity, grows into 
compassion. Only after bno bas ceased to flagellate himself is 
criticism abated. Mercy on one’s own chaotic confusion endows 
mercy for that of another. 

Acceptance of the shuffle of one’s attributes, with all its 
goods and bads, strengths and weaknesses, must come before we 
can sufficiently take ourselves out of prideful personalism to 
understand oiur intimates with tenderness. Such seU-acceptance 
is the reverse of self-love. He who admits his foibles and is 
fateful for what sense he has is not selfishly exalting himself. 
Self-love wraps its talent in a napkin from fear of losing its 
virtue. Acceptance puts the talents to work whatever they are. 

Without willingness to begin with ourselves and be ourselves, 
morbidness is sure to appear so that we cannot understand 
intimacy. Your wife is sitting over there at the reception having 
a lovely time with Mr. Lewis. She laughs at his humorous quips 
and is absorbed in his stories. If you are a humorless egocentric, 
who cannot remember anecdotes and secretly feels inferior 
because of it, jealousy may possess you. You dislike seeing 
your wife enjoy Sjualities you yourself lack. But if you have 
accepted yourself as you are, grateful for the other qualities 
your wife loves, you will feel pleasure at the experience, glad 
that Lewis can entertain her and give you a little vacation. 
You will placidly admit her needs and your ability to satisfy 
them in other ways than by humorous story-telling. You may 
with equal calm meet her anger because you spent Saturday 
playing golf instead of going with her to the Symphony. If, 
accepting yourself, you know that your impulse for a ball and 
a putting green is as vital as hers for a concerto, you will rec- 
ognize her peeve as a bit of neurasthenia and not mind being 
scolded. 

A large lucidity is bom of such latitude. Without it the 
mind becomes cramped. We are imprisoned by the accidents 
of a situation and so involved in resistant feelings that we lose 
perspective. Deaf, blind, self-centered, resentful, our insight 
is obliterated. Understanding is an art, not an accident. It 
may and should start spontaneously where harmony is to be. 
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Those who love equivalent ends and are going toward the same 
goal, not those whose hates are for the other’s loves, belong 
together. Nevertheless, spontaneously begun, rapport, if per- 
manent, is an achievement. We earn enduring understanding 
by continually learning to give it. 

Understanding has nothing to do with your relation to the 
other person; it is the outcome of your relation to reality. If 
your attention b absorbed in petting your own ego and given to 
singing lullabies to your fretful soul, you can put no focus of 
intelligence upon any of life’s actualities. Until such self- 
centered fixations are broken and the mind no longer deflected 
from its natural values, even the simplest nature will seem diflS- 
cult beyond belief. A husband who thinks hb wife’s complaints 
are entirely unjust and a wife whose husband must speak with 
bated breath lest he wound her delicate sensibilities will never 
know why they do not feel understood. The shock would come if 
they could know how completely they sometimes are. 

A free intellect languishes under the plea to accept facts 
as some ingrown soul hopes them to be. What neurotics seek as 
imderstanding b blanket approbation. They do not ask others to 
see them as they are, but as they want to believe they are. The 
mature mind asks to be comprehended quite as he is and other- 
wise gains no thrill from being loved. To be worshiped on a basb 
of supposition b not to be loved at all. Adoration on an 
acceptance of fabe notions reduces mating to mimicry. In such 
livery, imderstanding becomes the hireling of flattery. He who 
gives such lip service b held in hostage for the sake of hb 
solacing until monotony requires an attendant with a new 
technique. Hatred b the outcome of years of thb travesty, 
for the glut of approbation b never achieved. 

We must learn to love personality for its various attributes 
and the sum of those attributes, and not to judge the whole by a 
deficiency of some part. Suppose the almost perfect wife of a 
musician was without an apprecbtion of melody. Must she 
be judged by thb one failing? 

Mrs. Brownley b very much dbturbed because her husband 
b an exhibitionbt. He shows off like a small boy. If you do not 
sit and Ibten admiringly to hb ideas, he b unhappy. But b 
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this ruin? Her sister, Mrs. Winston, however, is much less 
disturbed. Her husband delights in saying unkind things to her. 
Yet she does not mind, for her self-pity responds to his cruelty. 
She likes to be hurt. She finds satisfaction in the drama. There 
are times when two neurotic people are content together, the 
neuroses happeniug to fit. 

Love never grows when we fret about it. It shuns anxiety, 
and with reason. For in a state of agitation we impart nothing 
to others but our disturbance. This is but scant quickening for 
love and in such high tension repulsion is engendered. The 
discharge of cross currents from doubt of love and the tempers 
of wounded vanity exclude the sexual emotion upon which the 
sentiment of love depends. Confidence and serenity are require- 
ments of even the more general human relations and family 
bonds. 

If we would keep queemess from making life chaotic, we 
must accept all that has happened to the personality. Let us 
suppose, for example, that a man of unusual intellect loves a 
woman of great charm. Yet it happened that at adolescence 
her father not only divorced her mother, but, securing possession 
of her, also failed to protect her against the sexual advances 
of a man in the boarding house where they temporarily resided. 
The shock was so great that fear of love developed. Will the man 
understand this, or blame the girl for her frigidity? 

We do not like to face the fact that there is an inevitability 
in the forming of a disposition. A man does not easily accept the 
idea that he breaks his engagement to the girl he really should 
marry merely because he or she is neurotic. He does not see the 
series of events that from his childhood up to the moment have 
shaped his conduct and determined his action. He thinks of it as 
an entirely voluntary act. He has decided that he does not wish 
to marry the girl. If you tell him that his neurosis may have 
done the deciding, that his conclusion may have been controlled 
by bias, that he is obeying a series of deeply cut habit paths, 
he becomes angry and tells you that you do not know what you 
are talking about. The pattern may go back to a score of 
antecedent facts, all functioning together, to a constellation 
of conditions, shall we say, that control or modify his conduct. 
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That many of our actions are the result of an almost rigid 
determinism few who know the human noind can doubt. Indi- 
viduals in their intimate problems tend to focus entirely upon 
the present situation, as if the key lay there rather than in the 
long series of events that have led up to it. A man falls in love 
with a girl with red hair, whose name is Roberta; one who makes 
wonderful mince pies. He thinks he was first attracted to her 
for herself, imaware that the precedent of liking red hair came 
from lying in his mother’s arms and seeing her titian locks. 
We know he had a nurse by the name of Roberta, who was good 
to him, and that he had adored his grandmother’s mince pies , 
and as a boy expected to have a wife who would make similar i 
concoctions for him. 

He has not fallen in love with the girl becaiise of these three 
things. That would be too much to say. But certainly he was 
attracted to her originally because of these images in his mind. 
And if we add to this the scores upon scores of other patterns 
touching all the emotionalized experiences of his life, some idea 
of his reasons for loving the girl appear. 

It seems as if destiny treats us like molds, pouring into our 
memories masses of imagery, attitudes of mind and ideas, which 
are later to shape our choices of action. Thus a man is often 
ruled by things entirely outside of himself. Had he passed 
through different experiences his memory would be filled with 
divergent material. What he supposes to be his voluntary choice 
is the product of the wheel of destiny. 

A woman is broken-hearted because her husband has become 
cold to her. He in tvum explains to a friend that he is no longer 
pleased with the things she says or does. We discover that 
previous to the development of this indifference the man and 
his wife had been living in the coimtry. She had become ab- 
sorbed in running the home, occupied with her flower garden, 
feeding the pets, and caring for the children. That was what his 
mother had done. It agreed with his pattern of femininity. 
After the couple inherited money, they had, at the man’s sugges- 
tion, moved to the city and taken up the activities of a smart 
social set. He dislikes the part his wife plays in this new setting, 
but does not admit it to himself. She is giving teas now, going 
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to the theater, dancing in the evening, being a gay and successful 
hostess, responding not unduly to the flirtatious attentions of 
the other men in the group. 

The man’s mother had especially hated this kind of life. She 
had herself lived in it and in voice and manner conveyed her 
unhappiness to her child. She quarreled with his father about it 
and after hysterical scenes made him move to the coimtry. The 
patterns were deeply cut in the child’s mind far below the levels 
of awareness. They colored his responses to later exp>erience, 
making him cold to his wife when she played her part in the kind 
of environment he himself had selected. Unknowingly he was 
building areas of alienation in himself in obedience to the emo- 
tional patterns his mother had given him. 

This determinism is so common that it appears in a majority 
of lives. Not until it is understood shall we ever clear up the 
tangle of human feeling which devastates intimacy. Not imtil 
we are willing to see our own neurosis and pluck it out can we 
understand the queemess of another. 

The individual who has once learned to separate the basic 
character of personality from the mental state of an individual 
has solved the foundation problem of most troubles in human 
contacts. We are not as a rule bothered over our relation to the 
other person, we only think we are. We worry over the inter- 
ference with intimacy which the common complexes and 
negative mechanisms create. 

Picture, for example, R. B. S. For years his wife fretted over 
his inability to advance in his profession. Night after night he 
came home in a state of dejection. He was always blocked, having 
a sense of frustration in his contact with other men. He made her 
feel responsible, as if in some way their marriage were the real 
cause of his difficulty. She took his attitude upon her soul, 
assuming blame for the disruption of his relation to life. Could 
she have seen into the real situation, she would have discovered 
that a negative mental state had been in control of him from 
childhood. His mother had been a nervous woman. The birth 
process was hours in duration. The baby had finally been taken 
by forceps. After three or four weeks of unsuccessful nursing, 
there was a long struggle to find the right feeding formula. 
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From very birth the infant had been frustrated in the primary 
hunger drive. 

His mother, moreover, had been so sick that she had not been 
able to take care of him. There had not been means enough for 
adequate nursing and the baby had to lie hour after hoiur in his 
crib. His whole nervous system took on the attitude of interfer- 
ence with his normal relation to life. He was a shy little lad. 
When he first went to school he did not easily adjust. Again the 
feeling of frustration was fostered. By the time he had reached 
fifteen, Tailure images were in control of consciousness. Difficulties 
in his business career led to periods of depression and the habit 
of escaping in drink. All this lay at the background of the man’s 
life, but quite unconsciously he had transferred the entire 
difficulty to the adjustments of his marriage. 

R. P. 0., on the other hand, has become a brilliant success 
in his profession, but is hypersensitive and unadjusted in the 
home. He has a rejection image. Whenever his wife is not 
perfectly loving, perfectly kind, perfectly considerate, perfectly 
attentive, he sin^ into a brooding mood. She is always under 
coercion. She must be constantly angelic in his presence. She 
thinks of this as his temperament, unaware of the fact that when 
he WM a baby his mother made it clear that she did not want 
him aBkd did not like him. AH through his boyhood the frame of 
mind developed. By the time he had reached manhood he 
associated intimacy with fear of neglect. 

Of all the queemesses, those of intimacy are the most 
prevalent. We come across them everywhere. The newspapers 
describe Mrs. Pelham’s marriage and Mr. Englewood’s divorce 
with a full libretto of the operation. The tabloids tell of romantic 
infatuations and Ixuid murders, with jealousy and seduction as 
causes. The price of passion tops the expense list. The high cost 
of loving requires a Croesus in emotional wealth. We know less 
about our affections than many a savage. He, at least, can court 
when his pulse beats high. We must consider whether the lady 
of our choice will live at peace with the neighbors. 

Nor are we so much better off in our friendship s. Under the 
strain of unadjustment, scores give up faiiH in intimacy and 
spend their time trying to accommodate their natures to ab- 
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normal conditions in other personalities. Sgipe women reconcile 
themselves to husbands with a mother complex; others are 
married to men with the superior “he man** attitude. Daughters 
must suit their ways to possessive fathers, mothers try to fit 
around exacting sons. There are those who must be mother, 
sister, sweetheart, mistress, housekeeper and emotional sleight- 
of-hand artist to the men they love. Equally hydra-headed 
adroitness is required of many men. 

Pressure in intimacy develops because of some of the follow- 
ing attitudes: 

Ideality — which leads to fault finding. 

Sentimentaliiy — leading to withdrawals from reahty. 

Ovehxng — ^producing slopover in behavior, compensating for absence of feeling. 
Prudithnee* — which is a masked form of egotism. 

Repretaion — which produces bamers of withdrawal from disappointed egotism. 
Enihronement — the desire to have the other individual exalt you. 

Anetihena — a state of torpor, morbidness, and coma from feelings of de- 
thronement. 

Romaniiciam — a form of the “be loved” complex, a desire to have the person 
love you without doing anything to win the other person’s love. 
Compeittton — the desire to dominate the other person, to be on top in intimacy. 
Regreaaion — the association of the past with the present. 

Emotional immatitniy — infantilism, wanting the kind of nurture and attention 
one had as a child. 

Thousands of love relations fail because of the fear of love 
itself. Suppose the mother or father had been a professional 
scene-maker, taking advantage of every gesture of love. How 
much confidence in affection would remain in adult life? Unre- 
sponsive people are usually created in this way. Unaware of our 
own conditionings, or of those in a loved one, we naturally think 
intimacy difficult or impossible because we do not understand 
the mental states that have interfered with it. Every form of 
neurosis plays its part in mating. Most hurtful are the sex neu- 
^thenias and ego fixations. Every negative mechanism of 
which the personality is capable manifests itself in the contact 
between two people. 

I once had the experience of introducing to each other a man 
and a woman who had been married for many years. He had had 
a mother complex and serious emotional inferiority, which made 
him want life to be as it was when he was a child. She had had a 
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father fixation and a persecution attitude. Their condition had 
kept each one from imderstanding the other personality. It is 
an old saying that the sick seek the sick. In intimacy we find 
that if one individual is neurotic the other usually has some 
equally serious condition. In this case, the cure of both made a 
deeper, finer relationship. 

The individual who was pampered in infancy expects to be 
indulged in adult life. He will submit to no neglect from others 
without a tantrum. He exhibits angry hysteria, petulant irrita- 
bility, sharp, critical exactitude, whenever an intimate fails to 
satisfy his requirements. On th e ot her hand, one who has been ^ 
dethroned and lost his position fives in a state of constant 
anxiety, trying to get back to the dominant status again. He is 
defensive in intimacy, inattentive to criticism, resistant to any 
situation that he fears wOl debase him. The dethroned person 
makes one feel that underneath the apparent humility is an 
ego forever demanding sovereignty. 

n^ove in most minds has a compromise formation seriously 
colored by experience. Suppose a man has repressed a series of 
emotional shocks received from the marital difiBculties of his 
parents. He does not want to believe that love is the poor thing 
he has witnessed. He buries a whole mass of negative images 
connected with this early picture in his emotional depths. He 
forms an idea that love might be right if it were not for the foibles 
of human nature. Yet the voice of childhood experience rises 
and whispers, “And you will be the victim of them also.” Thus 
between his optimistic hope and his pessimistic fear he forms 
his picture of love, a compromise true neither to the earlier 
circumstances nor to the ideal. Such a frame of mind is a 
personalized distortion of the facts. The more intensely one 
seeks to repress unhappy memories, the more one compensates 
by impossible idealism. Troubled by hard reality, one builds 
excessive hope to quiet exaggerated doubts. Thus life appears 
as worse and better than it can possibly be. 

It is upon this unstable foundation that our love patterns 
rest, the overlaid parental complexes forming the structure of 
amative choice in the majority of p>eople. Is it any wonder our 
love relations are queer or our normal attractions distorted and 
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blocked? People ponder much about this situation. Mrs. A., 
who writes me, “Why did my husband ever marry me if he 
doesn’t like my ways,” may some day discover that he really 
does like her ways, but his mother fixation interferes with and 
contests his recognition of it. 

More than half the time Mr. A. is comparing his wife with 
his meticulous and possessive “mater,” who never wanted her 
boy to marry unless the girl was entirely like herself. According 
to tfee Koran, there have been only four perfect women since the 
worlcTB^an. The is the dream creature in the brain of a 
mother-bound husband, a phantasy female made by combining 
a Byzantine angel and a pregnant Athena, a mammary image 
with which unweaned men compare their wives. They, of course, 
are umbilical souls, shadows of Hercules, whose formula was 
never found, either for the bottle or for life and love. 

Behavior is queer indeed when an undrained mother bind 
controls a man. He is thoroughly housebroken, domestic, and 
somewhat docile, save when defending the mother image or 
criticizing any departure from it in his wife. He waits for her to 
make all the amative advances and is modest, prudish, and 
ashamed of sex. Sometimes he is semi-impotent. He seldom 
drinks, is a little vmeasy with red-blooded men, and hints of 
Little Hollo in the wiggle of his walk and the condescension of 
his manner. For you must understand that whatever his personal 
, deficiencies the nJOther-bound man is secretly exalted. Was he 
not enthroned by the greatest woman in the world? Do not 
expect him to be commonplace or humanly delinquent. Mother’s 
boy shall be her darling stiU, married or single; unless, of course, 
a sturdy and rebellious wife tweaks the ear of his soul and makes 
him listen to a description of his simpering peculiarities. 

under this pink-ribboned precious, a real man may 
struggle, imprisoned in the meshes of the maternal web. Suppose, 
instead of seeking amative imprisonment, the nature i^ih fiight 
from love? We have then a very different frame of mind. Would 
not escape be your probable attitude if your mother and father 
had quarreled constantly and your early years been filled with 
marital uproar? Consider the effect if your mother had been 
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given to tantrums, perpetrating hysteria upon your father upon 
all occasions. If in addition to tliis she had been critical and 
dominating, finding fault with you, would you not have 
developed a mother antagonism, the antithesis, in other words, 
of a tbolEer fixation? Would you not then have become a cold, 
critical person, skeptical of affections, contentious of romantic 
ideals, filled with fear of love, and possibly somewhat homo- 
sexual in your adult inclinations? While imdemeath this cynical 
and sophisticated attitude a deeply loving and romantic nature 
might well lie dormant.' 

Sueh a mood develops when a mother fixation is broken in 
infancy by the mother’s death, her divorce because of delinquent 
behavior, or when a native antagonism springs up between 
feminine possessiveness and boyish independence. Discipline 
may pass the line of youthful endurance, punishments become 
unbearable. Like a piece of pop com, the fixations turn inside out. 
Mother is anathema. 

More often than not, the rebellious boy becomes a cantanker- 
ous husband, who unconsciously expects his wife to produce a 
hairbrush if he is a minute late. Quills rise constantly on his 
porcupine personality. He is always prepared for trouble where 
love is concerned. Do not expect him to take your remarks with 
hiimor or to forget your slights. Do not criticize his amative 
clumsiness or fail to respond to his uncertain advances, for he is 
hypersensitive in intimate matters. It is well also to admire his 
manliness, for he is proud of escaping feminine patterns. A drink, 
an oath, a little sexual escapade are assurances to him that he 
isn’t mother’s darling. Men are to him as old wine, women a 
dash of bitters in the cocktail of life. It is probable that at some 
time or other he will follow his father’s marriage pattern, unless 
his wife heads him off by understanding and debunking his 
mimic antagonism. 

Bachelors are produced by such frames of mind as these. 
Both mother binds and antagonisms play their part in making 
Benedicks. Some, John Alden-like, are not able to speak for 
themselves; others prefer their own grouchiness to that of 
another. These natures are jilters, whose queer flight from the 
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altar proves that hysteria is by no means a feminine prerogative. 
They also become gigolos, who dance erotic attendance, but 
avoid the obligations. 

The crotchety old fellow is another neurotic species, whose 
sex life has never functioned normaUy because his love-fear 
■distorted all his values. He is often as queer as Dick’s hatband 
because of his unwished-for chastity. Even more prevalent, 
however, is the man who thinks he is crowded out by his family, 
even by his own children. He feels dethroned, and constant 
assurance is necessary to keep him in a good mood. He believes 
he is pleasant and cordial to his relatives, but since they remind 
him of the way his brother took his place in his mother’s affection 
he is far from outgoing. He likes to have special places for his own 
things and does not lightly share his belongings. You must not 
expect him to come when you want him. He won’t. He keeps you 
waiting to assure himself he has the power. You must permit him 
to take responsibility in his own good time. In a htmdred such 
queer ways he compensates for unconscious jealousy of those 
with whom he must share the pedestal. 

Expectancy of disappointment in intimacy always develops 
whenever there is fear of love. A man then anticipates selfish- 
ness and adventitiousness in others, even when they have given 
him no cause. His hidden morbidness prevents a free and easy 
exchange of affection. Indeed, there is sometimes a masked 
dislike of woman, as if she were the one creature who could 
repudiate him. When, like Don Quixote, your husband attacks 
your sheep-like intentions as if they were militant armies of the 
oppressed, don’t blame him as if his queemess were of his own 
making. Mother failed him long ago. He unconsciously expects 
you to follow her example. 

Peculiarities are not limited to the masculine. Foolish 
fashions prevail in femininity as well. We still find daughters as 
devoted as Antigone, unable to love any but blood kin though 
always attempting it. There are other queer conditions in which 
disappointment that a lover isn’t as “perfect” as father causes 
strange sexual frigidities and compensatory sublimations. In the 
heart of many a woman lies an undrained pubertal dream of the 
“ideal he” she had hoped to marry. Naturally enough she 
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compares the simpleton who becomes her husband with this 
heroic phantasy, and when he does not fit the pattern manifests 
her chagrin. 

She had thought that love and marriage meant an accept- 
ance of herself with all her faults. She had imagined that her 
husband would toil only for her, think only of her, hold her 
sacred in breathless worship. The sexual side of intimacy seemed 
coarse and repulsive, something one must somehow endure; 
or, if passion were present, accept it as one does stolen goods, the 
head permitting the heart’s needs and graciously ignoring the 
matter afterwards. Being taken care of is the greatest concern 
of the father-bound woman. Home and children matter more 
than romance. She can~get along without passion but not without 
domestic security. Babies and a bank account become her 
dominant attachments. 

When this fixation is broken in infancy, the exchequer is 
still adored, but babies are of uncertain value. It seems cruel to 
bring children into the world when suffering has haunted your 
own infancy. The offspring might be a girl whose father neglected 
her. Indeed, children might break up the marriage. Dreads of 
every sort develop when such a frame of mind has control of 
consciousness. Curious reserves, defensive barriers build unseen 
around the emoBohs. The double bed is abhorred; separate 
rooms are established. A fetish that "women understand 
women, but men are different” is used to rationalize secretive- 
ness and aloofness in love relations. Even children, when 
they come, are never cuddled with natural feeling; boys par- 
ticularly are seldom accepted with easy confidence. 

Though she were bom as wise as Badrulbudur, the woman 
whose nature is compromised by adolescent fixations nevCT really 
understands her relation to the opposite sex. She is often a 
tantalizer and teaser, an erotic hoax. Men find her stimulation 
enticing and discover too late how oddly her feeling breaks and 
disappears. Like soap bubbles it suggests an iridescent perfec- 
tion, but such nebulae leave a vast emptiness the moment they 
are touched. 

Years ago in a social settlement I met a woman who retreated 
in shame from the presence of men. In her heart she craved love. 
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It was a secret obsession. But it pained her to be in the room 
with a man. Her father had hated her. When his wife died in 
childbirth, he' transferred his rage at destiny to the helpless 
child. Her growing years were marked by neglect and perse- 
cution. Inevitably she withdrew into a protective shell under 
which was a tender heart, eager for affection. But contact with 
men became a deep distress. Women whose hearts are burdened 
with erotic terror assume many guises. Sometimes they appear 
to be cross old spinsters, worried by amative irritation; others 
become saccharine personalities who turn passion into sentimen- 
tality. A gooy sweetness oozes from the voice and the painfully 
smiling eyes. A monumental simulation of friendly naturalness 
emanates from them. Sometimes they marry, but they seldom 
relax with assurance that actually they have become wives. 

Despite her paint, the modem girl is often as softly sweet 
as Alice Ben Bolt. She has merely learned to hide her gentleness 
imder a business manner and feminist ideals. Briskness is the 
prevalent maimer by which women nowadays disguise a fear of 
love. Whenever they witness the abysmal failure of marriage 
in the world about them, eflSciency in the art of living becomes 
excessive. Man is put in his place by their skill, from athletics to 
atom splitting, from typing to tiger himting. A famous explorer 
never took her husband into the jimgle, feeling it unwise to 
expose him to its dangers. She undoubtedly managed well; 
members of her sex intend to when they lose faith that being a 
woman pays. A queer aping of the masculine hides the uncon- 
scious despair of one who is unfulfilled. Somewhere deep within 
her is a barren altar with a dead Cupid at its base. She may not 
know it or understand the curious mannerisms that represent her 
in lieu of her real expression. 

As a rule when we find an individual unhappy in intimate 
relations, upset over the conduct of another, he is exhibiting 
equally disturbing conduct. Julie de Lespinasse died of a broken 
heart when deserted by her lover. She wanted to live vicariously 
through the one she loved, which always fails in the end. Infjyi- 
tably such possessive parasitism leads to disaster. Nor were the 
men she loved less neurotic in their conduct. It is said of her 
that she had a hideous, magnificent, magic tumult of volcanic 
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amorous passion.” Actually, she was a brilliantly gifted person, 
whose wretchedly unhappy childhood pursued her to the grave. 

Charlotte Bronte worried over the fact that she loved a 
married man and allowed him to discover it. She wrote passion- 
ate letters to him, pleading fat crumbs of affection, hardly 
concealing her bitter pride that such a state could be. Her 
happiness was wrecked by the conflict. She remained in the 
dismal rectory on the moor, and found the way out in her 
creative expression. Yet close study of her life shows that 
Charlotte was so father and brother ridden that mate love 
could only have been hers in the limited way of her brief mar- 
riage. Comprehension lies in understanding the conditioning of 
the personality, not in the identification of the individual with 
t^e queemess he exhibits. 
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ROMANTIC DELUSIONS 

O N TTTS ninetieth birthday old Chadwick gave a party. He 
set the upper age limit of his friends at forty. “I want 
them still at the fighting stage,” he explained. Single, married, 
and divorced, he invited them all; regardless of the fact that in a 
score of instances old sweethearts who had quarreled and ex- 
husbands and wives were scattered through his list. 

“If there’s anything to love they ought to be more decent 
than mere acquaintances,” he said with a chuckle. 

Assured of safety by his four score and ten, Chadwick 
arranged his place cards with malicious humor. There was no 
chance for acquaintance to be forgot, and Auld Lang Syne 
became his toast. 

After it was over and but two guests remained, the old man 
began to talk. 

“There should be a book of etiquette for ex-sweethearts, with 
lists of suitable sentences for table conversation. There ought to 
be new forms of introduction also, such as; ‘Let me introduce 
you to this year’s model of Mrs. Parsons. She has eight cylinders 
now and hydraulic brakes.’ Those old sweethearts really didn’t 
know each other.” 

“So we noticed,” his guests chorused. 

“You see,” the old man continued gleefully, “my experiment 
proved I was right. Really they had never met each other at all. 
Most of them have changed so much, broadened or narrowed, 
come to life or died, that none of them had loved or married the 
individuals they met. This idea that when people go apart who 
never should have been together they never get over the old 
relation is nonsense. Most of the time, it is as if the affair had 
never been. When people meet, even after ten or fifteen years of 
life together, they may find themselves actual strangers.” 
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Chadwick might have added that most people not only 
change after a love release, but pass through remarkable and 
rapid transitions. An unhappy intimacy is a virtual strait- 
jacket, restraining outward manifestations of growth. Seeds of 
rebellion gestate in darkness. Struggle ensues; each nature 
pushes toward the light. Separation brings personality alive. 
During an unhappy relation, spiritual torpor is more manifest 
than psychical expansion. Strength and beauty do not appear. 

Adjusted love, free-flowing and normal, is as rare as saint- 
liness among cannibals. Hence it is that erotic feeling so com- 
monly destroys ability to will effectively as long as the sentiment 
lasts. We see women endowed with fine gifts, and men with 
major intellectual power, literally drained of their vital energies 
by the coming of intense passion. Only the consuming impulse 
to fulfill their desire remains. For the rest, a mental paralysis 
as utter as that of a shell-shocked soldier may possess the victim. 
Nor is this hysteria of mind only, but often attended by bodily 
lassitude. Under the pitch of erotic tension the individual 
achieves nothing in life. For unadjusted love is itself an hysteria. 
A fixation of attention to the exclusion of normal activities 
brings its reward in fear that with flagging of response no rela- 
tion to life itself will remain. The loved one becomes an alembic. 
Day and night, sunshine and rain, are but periods in which he 
may be seen and touched. The hour’s journey or the abundant 
meal are taken only as a means to affectional ecstasy. 

Under pressure of such concentration, the slightest inade- 
quacy in the other’s response threatens the whole of existence. 
Such a tension breeds its own collapse, disturbing both mental 
and physical health. It is this which inclines us to fear love and 
call it ridiculous. The failure is not of love itself, but rather of 
its adjustments. Love is not blind save when it is sick. It wreaks 
no vengeance upon the body except through the neurotic pat- 
terns that previously possessed the individual. So few are they 
whose love is untarnished that misunderstanding of its very 
nature has permeated literature and muddled our social beliefs. 

Love has been blamed for the diseases with which it is 
burdened. There is nothing more common than to see a young 
swain (or even an old widower) so possessed by passion that, 
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having declared for a decade he will marry only a girl with 
beauty, brains, and wealth, he falls like a wounded slave for a 
witless woman with a waxen visage and as wanting in wizardry 
as a Hottentot wench. Are the effects of shell shock less serious 
than this? And when a mother with five children, and an ardent 
and dutiful husband runs away with a gigolo, taking money 
from her pawned jewels for carfare, are we not witnessing a 
distortion of intelligence that has stifled the will in all but the 
fever for erotic satisfaction? If later on we hear that her inamo- 
rato has left her, the money and the passion spent, the mention 
of strange bodily sickness and curious functional diseases is 
likely to enter the story. The hysteria has transferred itself 
to the physical organism. The stage of glandular disturbances 
and nervous afflictions has come. 

Even in ordinary love relations some measure of these 
disturbing mental reactions is common. Maybe he spoke critically 
to you last night. This morning you have a headache. She 
teased you or failed to kiss you good-bye. Today you have a 
cramp in your groin. Your attention is not on your work. 
You cannot will yourself effectively to attend to life’s activi- 
ties. Your affectional diflSculty has completely clouded your 
consciousness. 

The truly sorrowful aspect of this state does not enter in 
the day-by-day passage of an ordinary love. It remains as the 
ruling force of a lovers’ quarrel. Once the feelings are hurt and 
the attention imprisoned in the miserable thought of how you 
were treated, hysteria closes down like a black fog and in the 
darkness intelligence is extinguished. Only the ac^g thought 
of love’s ruin clamps down in the empty loneliness. The heart 
begins to pound. Pressure comes over the temples. Breathing is 
difficult. Fain grips the secret organs. A curious restlessness 
chases a deadly lassitude up and down the arms and legs. Numb 
tension in which one could scream holds the spirit in its vise. 
And yet like an automaton one’s voice goes on uttering cruelties 
one never meant, a surging vituperation, to be later denied. An 
erotic octopus has tangled its horrible tentacles over all one’s 
better purposes and strangled tenderness. The will is inert. Of 
those who have known love, few have escaped some measure of 
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this confusion, with its attendant nausea, dizziness, and eroge- 
nous disturbance. 

When love is bringing happiness, we see its exhilaration 
converted into steadily improved bodily health. The eyes shine, 
the face is more beautiful, a sense of tone comes over the 
organism. When trouble develops, colds are taken on, heart 
diflficulties ensue, the glands are thrown out of order, the health 
declines. Even functional paralysis may appear and an individual 
be unable to move some part of the body. This is particularly 
manifest after the shock of a broken love relation when the 
individual who is left continues to believe he loves. It is found 
where there has been infidelity. A man or woman discovering 
such a situation tends to convert the psychic pain into bodily 
disease. 

In the mental realm such a condition produces egocentricity, 
causing a focus of attention upon the self. The tension takes up 
its abode in a congestion of the brain cells. Normal cerebral 
function is affected. The transmission of nervous impulses 
through the central nervous system is involved. A delimitation 
of the afferent process of expression develops, a diminution of 
communication from brain to body, from body to activity. 
The organism becomes less capable of amative response. It is 
modified in its capacity to transmit sensation from affectional 
contact, or to communicate sexual vibration to the brain. 
The efferent action of the nerves necessary to the transmutation 
of feeling away from the nervous system, either to its reception 
in consciousness or outward to life, is restricted. A mental 
attitude thus turned into a physical torpor remains as a func- 
tional congestion as long as the egocentricity continues. If 
it is not known or imderstood, it may lead to the ruin of a later 
love relation, such is the compelling power of erotic congestion. 

This is in some measure what has happened even when a love 
fixation is only a mother or father bind. A woman whose emo- 
tions have been unconsciously incestuous will be secretive in all 
later intimacy and exhibit her affection with fear. She may be 
unable to be natural in her lover’s presence, and if married 
will show evidence of prudery. When a man remains dependent 
upon a parent, he then expects to be treated just as his mother 
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treated him and any deviation leads to impotence and sexual 
embarrassment. When a father or mother has never shown 
devotion toward the child, he develops sexual inadequacy, 
becoming inhibited, congested, unresponsive, and incapable 
of erotic spontaneity. His nature has never been adequately 
quickened. He develops few affectional behavior patterns and 
even the sex glands and organs may remain immature. 

When a father or mother was originally very loving, but 
some unfortunate situation came which broke the relation, 
sexual fear is common in later years. Perhaps the parents were 
divorced; or one of them took a violent dislike to the child. 
This broken complex causes a dislike for all qualities which the 
parent represents, and is likely to make the individual marry 
one who is so different that sexual choice is obscured and 
eventually irritability, antagonism, and disgust may appear 
in the relation. 

Such a sexual conflict often appears when one of the parents 
was possessive, responsive, and outgoing and the other became 
jealous, critical, and severe. When a mother feels that her 
daughter is too dependent on the father and the father too 
responsive, she may create guilt feeling in the daughter and 
thus make her sexually frigid. Nor is this less true of men. 
Writing on this question, Harvey O’Higgins says: “Anthony 
Comstock is an extreme example of a child of Puritan parents 
who followed the mother’s Puritan teaching and example 
faithfully.” She failed, however to teach him anything about 
sex, so erotic obsession dominated his life. He was constantly 
in search of evidence of it which he thought might harm other 
people. Things which a normal person would not have considered 
obscene were to him debased indeed. 

This is a type of the abnormal pattern of sex neurasthenia 
that grows out of erotic inhibition. Its more natural form would 
have been a sublimation of the sexual into an achievement 
drive. Of Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, a strong voice in the feminist 
movement, who had watched the struggles of her mother, 
deserted by her father, O’Higgins writes: “And the misery of 
the mother’s married life would prevent the child from accepting 
her mother’s career as the natmal goal of imitative effort.” 
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Her unconscious attitude toward a world supported, as she 
saw it, by women and governed by men, urged her forward in 
her fight for women’s rights. She saw men who did not provide 
properly for their wives and families. Sometimes she regarded 
them as failures, again as oppressors. Once a prostitute was 
friendly toward her, and when she witnessed the people of her 
town avoiding this woman, she felt deep sympathy for her, 
and in her later life always wanted to help women of this pariah 
class. Here were mercy and understanding, a contrast indeed to 
the ways of Comstockery. 

But this high release of emotion is not always received with 
satisfaction. Though the modern man has outgrown the feminine 
patterns of the Victorian era, he still finds adjustment to 
brains in women exceedingly diflScult. A child wife, mentally 
speaking, would be easy enough to dominate. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson tells the story of a young man who declared 
he wanted a wife who would call from the other room, “My 
dear, how much do two times two make?” Such an incurable 
lack of intellect in woman would insure her as a safe creature of 
function. 

Many forms of modem feminism, with its career drive for 
women, may be, but not necessarily are, manifestations of 
autoeroticism and sexual congestion. Where intellectual arro- 
gance and emotional aloofness are apparent, be sure the eroge- 
nous zones are frozen. Argumentative and contentious women 
are vestal virgins dedicated to the great god Ego. 

The apparently maternal woman, however, is often secretly 
masculine, capable of adoring her children with ferocious 
possessiveness and at the same time excluding her husband 
from the emotional fireside. The most deceptive and queerest 
creature in the world is she whose child-bearing proclivities 
have exalted her to the top of the universe. Not Caesar even was 
as jealous of power as is this mammary queen with parentitis. 

Mrs. O. is an efficient woman, who runs her home with 
great decision. She knows every process of housekeeping exactly, 
the butcher never overcharges her, and the coal is in by the 
first of May. She considers herself a common-sense personality, 
and unfortunately she is. She has so much expediency that 
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she never looks below the surface of anything, but sees what 
apparently needs to be done from an outside view of things. 
She constantly shows her husband how he should conduct his 
work and has definite ideas as to what would be good for his 
career. She is frank and outspoken about the matter. He, poor 
man, feels oppressed with the tirade of practical advice she 
pours upon him. Although to him it seems an effort at domi- 
nation, she insists that is not her motive. He sinks into a state 
of frustration and inadequacy. He remains silent at table, 
not knowing what to say or what to do. His words and deeds 
are seldom satisfactory to his wife and inevitably produce a 
lengthy dissertation. 

She is worrying now about his inefficiency, about his silence, 
wondering why he is sexually unresponsive, unaware that her 
geyser of practicality would drown any man who was not a 
contentious despot. Yet if you try to show Mrs. 0. her behavior 
patterns she will uphold them and tell you she hasn’t the least 
desire to dominate or any wish to run other individuals, least 
of all her husband. She is concerned only for his welfare, thinking 
only about his happiness. She will give you quantities of ex- 
planations and successfully hide from herself the fact that her 
kindly maimer is a covering for egotism. Mrs. 0. wishes to 
have her own way, and quite unconsciously she has de- 
veloped an expert art at getting it. She does not realize that 
her husband’s impotence and neurotic behavior are her own 
handiwork. 

Mrs. T. is not unlike Mrs. O. But her husband finds his 
solace in the society of other women. Mrs. T. is much upset 
about the matter and has come to the conclusion that she has 
married a polygamous personality, although the fact is that she 
alone has made the deflection. It has never occurred to her that 
in thousands of little ways she has driven her husband from her 
by the persistent masked egotism she brings into the intimate 
relation. She has placed her husband in a position where every- 
one thinks he is a flirtatious and unsettled person. He appears 
to be the one to blame, for when they are out together Mrs. T. 
never shows the dominating assertiveness which rules their 
intimate contacts. 
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In thousands of instances, intimacy is exactly the reverse of 
its outward appearances. The world knows little of the play 
that goes on between two personalities, so unconsciously skillful 
are they at covering up their ego-assertiveness. Society is 
always eager to condemn, to take sides on the apparent without 
understanding the inner values. This superficiality of judgment 
is another of the things that makes us seem so queer. 
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Chapter Eleven 
AMBIVALENCE 

I T IS said to be a woman’s privilege to change her mind. 

There are men who claim the right never to make theirs up. 
Decision has become impossible. Ted Dolittle never settled 
anythi^. As soon as he was “half a mind” to go one way, he 
was “half a mind” to go the other way. Nervous, uncertain, 
dissociated, he seldom finished any task or long kept a focus 
upon any interest. That love is impossible to such a nature is 
obvious. His sweethearts, his friends, his jobs, his environ men t, 
were in a constant flux. He never achieved anything, as perma- 
nentlu'a ^licy. F or a m Qnth-h.& makes ardent suit to a lady. 
He wins- her. Tlien the retreat begins. It is not long before he 
neglects her, is cold in his caresses, or in anguish as to whether 
he loves her or not. As long as she remains affectionate and 
devoted his love abates. If she becomes eager for his society, 
he takes to his heels. Should her own desire languish, his ardor 
bursts into flame. As lo^ as he can have her, he does not want 
her. When she eludes'^iim, his passions rise. ^ 

There was onc e a co upl e who were miserable together and 
miserable apart. Emotionally she thrilled him, but she bored 
his intellect. He never agreed with her ideas. Mentally she was 
fascinated by him and loved the conflict of their arguments. 
His mind set her own on fire, but when it came to the tenderer 
hours her spirit fled. She could not bear the warm effusion of 
his feelings. Each needed the other to make life bearable, yet 
were miserable together. 

The ambivalent pers on^tv is a divided jjature. Whatever 
he responds to emotionaUy, he dislikes mentally. Whatever he is 
interested in mentally, he dislikes emotionally. If an ambivalent 
wife finds her husband’s conversation interesting, she is bored 
to death by the way he behaves. If she responds with emotional 
vigor or sexual need, she finds him the dullest of personalities. 
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The ambivalent man is always wishing he wasn’t married and 
then when he is away from home relieved to think he is. He is 
more responsive by Intter t han he is in ^ntact. He has sentimeniC 
b ut no demons tration. Theoretically- aevna.], he is practically 
frigid. Often he does not marry, never being able to make up 
his mind that he can endure intimacy. Yet he usually keeps a 
sweetheart dangling for years, never quite able to give her up^ 

A^el throughout his whole life exhibited extreme ambi- 
valence. Eygr j no rmal emotion was Hocked by conflicting) 
t hought , ea ch genuine purpo se vitiated by fear, every^wncth- 
while idea turned do^ by traitorous emotion. He became 
famous only by describing with voluminous accuracy the causes 
of his failure. From childhood, the soul-spinning of Marie 
Bashkirtsev was riddled with ambivalence. Vanity struggled 
with hum ility; pride of intellect fought against aesthetic sensi- 
ti’^ty. She literally tore her frail body to pieces by the intensity 
of her introspection. Life became a battle ground where intuitive 
perception contested with mundane reason. When conflict 
reached a certain point, she died. 

Such natures are equally changeable .in their beliefs. You 
talk with them about reUgion or politics, expressing your convic- 
tions. Their response is doubtful. There are many reasons why 
they cannot follow you. But when they meet someone with 
views contrary to yours, could you be present at the conversa- 
tion, you would be amazed to hear them completely reverse 
their former positions. 

Inconsistenc y is the watchword of the ambiv alent na ture. 
Whatev er he does , he sure it won’t agree vdth what he says. His 
method is contra diction, his focus dispersionT HiTls consistent 
only in t hat he is~always inconsistent. In no other' policy is he 
ever stable. Never expect an ambivalent man to be on time, 
and then some day he will be. He generally does the opposite 
from what you anticipate, except when you count upon it. 
In general he procrastinates, because he cannot decide to go 
or to come. He doesn’t promise you he will come for fear he 
will not wish to do so when the time arrives. He ha^ to be 
held to any plan, for as soon jts it is decided upon he begi^ to 
dislflce it. Give it up~tmH~Ee^ heart-broken. You cim~iEandle 
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him only by outdoing him in uncertainty. He then becomes 
decision itself. 

It seenu to ma ny p eople that thes e imtmes are deceivers 
because they so conunonly say one thing and do another. But 
they~]03ras"cbmmonly do one thing and say another. They are 
quite as likely to act against self-interest ^ in ite b ehal f, or to 
I speak m wd do well as the reverse. There is little intent of 
siibterfuge in a nature that constantly confuses and disappoints 
itself. These people often bec ome mystical and follow the moon 
dust of metaphysical speculation. TiTHi^ms of the vastness of 
creation their own uncertainty is absorbed, so that momentarily 
they are at peace with themselves. To comprehend the swing 
of Pleiades is surely an assurance of greatness. One compensates 
thus for the restless oscillation of one’s own nature. 

In recent times there has been much study of _^bivalent 
fatigue. Experiments have proved it results largely from con- 
gestion. Long-enduring states of exhaustion are said to signify 
a collision of beliefs or piirposes, of longings and attitudes, 
i We spend our energies on a n inn er struggle and have none l eft 
lfQirJ^£tlUXicesa-of Jmng. Since satisfaction is denied by conflict, 
ambivalence often leads to depression and may be combined 
I with forms of melancholia and anesthesia. When thought an d 
I feeling are divided, judgm ent is lost. We thus expect too much 
from ej^erience and from human relations in particular. Be- 
coming sa d, t^ in divid ual loses his grip on self -exp ansion an3 
j^en, demanding solace for this loneliness from some compamon, 
he finds that this fails hiTn and retreats into himself in ) 2 j;poding 
« gloom. 

When morbidness reaches anesthesia, the temperament 
swings from hyperesthesia, or oversensitiv ity, into a mood in 
which the individual builds a barrier like a pane of glass between 
himself and his intimates. He expects the other person to become 
a contact individual for hm, to pull biin somehow into life. 
Whenjhe jntimate f afls him, he draws ba^ into cold, ingested 
wretchedness. 

Amblywlf tnee. Tein l ff into the sexual phobias and is often 
combined with them. Conflict sharpens The intellect, leaving 
it unsoftened by tenderness and devoid of the deeper penetra- 
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tions. Critical capacity is increased, particularly when it deals 
with the weaknesses of the opposite sex. Listen to the opinion 
of a certain man: “Women nowadays get all the breaks. They: 
own most of the property, have time to play around in clubs, , 
do the spending, and dominate their homes. We men let them : 
live like leeches upon us. Why do they still talk about ‘equality/ 
of the sexes ’ ? ” 

This was written by someone with a handy little case of 
gynepjm^a. If he were a woman, trying to break into such pro- 
fessions as law, medicine, or architecture, he would soon discover 
the “man-made world” in which we live. The sad part is that 
many criticisms are just; the half picture is unfair . 

G ynephobia is common indeed and consists in a jear of 
w oman . The average man was brought up by his Tby 

women nurs es, by women tethers. F tilly ninety-five per cen t 
of thejd^cipUaeinJbis life 1^ been administered by womra. Thus 
he stores in his heart an unconscious feelingdr resentment against 
being told by a woman what is right. Unconsciously he is 
ready to resist suggestions made either by his wife or by any 
other feminine adult. He Jiasua. feelieg^he must keep his m^y 
prerogatives, must become dominant oveg4Jio^ "cr^ur^~ who 
are forever telling him what to do. 

We shall never avoid divorce until we do away with the 
exclusive rearing of children by mothers, female nurses, and 
feminine teachers. We shall never solve the question of marriage 
until at least half of the boy’s early life is conditioned by his 
own sex. T he aver age map jnust- have as much masculine disci-^ 
pline and affection in his early life as he has of feminine discipline ' 
a ffection, or we cannot hope to have normal marital rela- 
tions. The average marriage is ruined before a man reaches 
adolescence by the gynephobia stored in the depths of the 
masculine personality. 

By way of contrast, listen to this tirade of androphobia 
from a Jbusi ness woman • “You men act as if you owned the 
earth, as if we women weren’t even members of the human race. 
Do you call that normal?” No, no, we cry, far from it; no more 
sensible than laws which allow alimony to a “gol^LdisScr,” 
on the glorious American principle of training boys tcTbe obedient 
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burden bearers when they become husbands. Some day men 
will give up their masculine arrogance, an d women wi ll cea se 
to live upon th em a s pa rasites. In that day the earth, and the 
people on it, will not be quite so queer. 

Androphobia is far less common than gynephobia because 
the average girl is brought up by her mother, by women nurses, 
and by women teachers. She has been told what is right and 
wrong by those of her own sex and has an unconscious feeling 
that members of the opposite s^ will love and pamper her. 
Thus androphobia in women is of a much less disturbing nature 
and usually forms after adolescence. It is often of the feminist 
type, originating as a protest against the dominance of the male 
in the industrial and professional world. 

That these s exual phobias easily turn in to homose:^aJ^ 
must be clear to the most casual observer, for fear o) the opposite 
sex leaves only one’s own for amative companionship. Beatrice 
Hudden lives with another girl of her own age. She affects 
mannish clothes while her roommate is all lace and frills. 
Both are ardent feminists and hearty haters of men. They are 
brilliant women, alert and sophisticated. One feels a cold glint 
in their minds; they reflect ideas so swiftly that the experiences 
they meet seldom penetrate. Yet under this veneer of cleverness 
Bea^ ce is an ardent, loving nature whose affections have 
Brooine perverted from witnessing constant friction between 
her parents. W hen she discovered how j ier father mistreated 
her mothe r, she revived atremendous shock. That herHove 
for him remained caused intense guilt and self-reproach. This 
t^otjonT tum^ tS hatred when her mother poured her wounded 
feeling into h^ daughter’s ears. Mother. i dentificAt.^ ^ n clqs^ 
t he lov e nature. Homosexuality became meltable. 

Bi olomcafiy. homosexuality is the most unnat ural form of 
queemess. Nor is there any condition of mind less imderstood. 
SufTpose we approach this question with the statement that, 
in a high percentage of the cases o f homose xuality am ong wom en 
with which we have come in contact, it was discovered that 
iqJtI)jBL£uly; childhood there had been m arked q| ;ioekp 
witlL^the experience of pregnancy on the ptwt of . th&aaother. 
Some of these supposedly homosexual women had experience d 
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f ^ht at hearing their m o^era. screaminy in tbe niyTit. 
th e suffering of diil djbirth. In other instances a little girl h ad 
been pe rmitted to witness fe ar on th e part of otk^r m embers 
of the fa mily. There wer^cases m which a father had paced 
the floor, or carried the young daughter in his arms, trembling 
at the suspense. T here w«ge also m others who had poured 
out their o wn terror at childburth, or ins^ed, feaFof conce^on 
to" thSuife*^ tbe ^^hter’s chastity, picturing sexual Nations 
as terrible and unbappy, bound to end in torture. 

"IVe need hot go mlb furOier details to show that with many 
homosexual women an inversion of normal maternal capacities 
has been made, an extreme focus of attention upon the negative 
aspects of sex and childbearing. We miist consider also that 
sometimes weakness on the part of the mother or her neurotic 
manifestations have caused the daughter to dislike the idea of 
being a woman and led her to imitate the manly ways of a 
brother, a father, or some other man in the early environment. 
In most instances , however, wc can trace a simple story^of fixa-j 
tion on the negative aspe cts, dan ge rs and fears of maternity andj 
horror at the passivity of the woman’s part in the sexual relation, j 

One of the greatest c auses of divorc e in American life lies 
in the incapacity of many of our women to love fully and 
freely. Though the marriage relation may have been successfully 
consummated, there is no psychic union as long as a feminist 
attitude is accented by a primary concern of woman for woman. 
Nor is this barrier limited to the female. ThfiUaSSSCuline homo- 
sexual is also in with his own f^ex. Wbjt.n ian. who IS said 
to have been of this type, used to call Doyle, with whom he was 
“awfully close,” “dear baby, dearest boy, my darling”; and 
would send him “a good-night kiss.” Doyle wrote of him: 
“I never knew a case of Walt’s being bothered up by a woman. 
Woman m that sense never entered his head.” Not then perhaps, 
but they must have occasionally, as his various children b^ 
evidence. 

Qsqu^Wilde gives us an equally vivid and more turbid 
picture of this abnormal state, and there are biographers who 
claim that Leonardo da Vinc i was homosexual. In the days of 
ancient Greece, Sappho was a striking example, and ^een 
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nf Sweden sometimes inclined to sexuality of this 
type. She loved men “not because they were men, but because 
they were not women.” She was obdurate about marriage, for 
if she hated women, she yet would not marry a man. It was not 
that she so much disliked women as the fact of being one. 
“I was bom, have lived, and will die — ^free,” she wrote. 

The homosexual has a pendulous personality. The masculine 
type usually reveals effeminacy. He is often a bright little 
fellow, something of a dandy. There are, however, others who 
are matijre and vigorous, ma^y to all intents and purposes. 
Both D. H. Lawrence and Havelock Ellis have given us excep- 
tional studies of the sexual background of such conditions, the 
relation between mother fixation and homosexual inclination. 
“Sons and Lovers” should be required reading for all Parent- 
Teacher Associations. Edward Carpenter, in “Love’s Coming 
of Age,” gives us a more tender defense of the condition. 

Women like Cornelia , the mother of the Gracchi, will have 
scant sympathy with their Lesbian sisters. Others, like Aspasia, 
that famous hetaera, with her friend Pericles and her brilliant 
intellectual coterie, or Hypatia, mathematician and phi- 
losopher, will show less distaste. To Queen Zenobi a. an amazon 
if ever one existed, the ways of femininity would always seem 
impossible. In her helmet and bare arms, she showed the severity 
of a tyrant. She marched for leagues on foot at the head of her 
hosts, and like a man drank with her officers. Neither was 
Queen Isabe lla by any means a timid lady as she galloped over 
Spain seeking an army. “King” Mari a Theres a, who, with 
drawn saber, defied “the four comera of TEe world,” must also 
have been a mighty fighter. Although not devoted as a mother, 
she bore children easily, and foimd them useful for her political 
schemes. like many another “strong” woman, her nature was 
^bivalen t. She, for whom thousands died by the sword and 
^ tKous^ds more were raped, wrote, “I could wish for ijmnor- 
tality on earth for no other re^on than for the power of relieving 
the^dSlf^^,” a contradiction of , prayer and conduct vividly 
characteristic of her type. 

Such women must rule men, when they love them at all, or 
else possess an utter freedom for their emotional storms and 
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quixotic conflicts. “I could maJ^e ^ piodel of a I Igy c,” ■ 
said Madame Ro^d, “But it would be sbattered the moment \ 
he became my mast^.” Perhaps some day we shall establish a 
normal balance between masculine and feminine proclivities, 
removing both the environmental influences producing the 
pervert and the glandular imbalance causing the invert. As 
it now is, both are everywhere in evidence. 

To suppose there are no amazons in the drama of modem | 
love is to nusunderstind~the more extreme aspects of modem 
feminism. A swinging pendulum always goes to extremes. In 
the ^lier CTaa we bred timid women and prized their hyper-^ 
sensitivity to pain. Today the manly woman is among us whosd 
insensitivity even to her own physical injuries stands in marke<| 
contrast to the Doras of a century and a half ago. In these day^ 
many a feminine athlete prides herself that she can equal man 
in prowess and endurance. The condition may be physical or it 
may be psychical. Certainly for the feminine organism, which 
has always known the suffering of childbirth, it is as biologically 
possible as for the predatory male. Yet one doubts if stoicism 
of body or spirit breeds that ready sympathy so necessary to the 
growth of love. 

In contrast with this a.rrivn.1 of fbe Tnn.T)ly wojnan, there are 
those who believe that m odem man is hecoTning woman-ljjke 
in physique and mind. I^atever truth there is in this, the 
case is not proved, for Greece had its ApoUos, whose androgyny 
is recorded in the countless statues of the time. Homosexuality 
was fujly as. rampant in the Athens of Plato as in the schools 
and "colleges of our own day. Yet Greece trained her boys in 
the athletic arena and bred them for the hardships of war. 
The phenomenon may be more truly traced to the influence 

civilized luxury. It is doubtful if the sons of our earliest 
forefathers, who trapped in the primeval forests and learned 
to defend their families ~ from Indian attacks, would have 
grown girlish in the experience. 

Nor does it follow that we are destined to see the boys of 
tomorrow become like the blushing youths of Libya with their 
downcast eyes and domesticated spirits. The sad fact that so 
many of the sturdy young girls of today find their men too 
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vapid, too emotionally inept, and lacking in the good old 
Anglo-Saxon quality called "guts” is probably the passing 
symptom of a period when prohibition and puerility were spewing 
up the dregs of Puritanism and preparing the way f or a mor e 
yiijle temperanc e and a tenderer fortitude than the world has 
ever ^own. There is more to masculine power than brawn and 
bravado. T >e strong man is n e ver a brut e, nor does a vigorous 
refinement imply a sissy. 

Those who bemoan free discussion of such erotic abnormali- 
itiea_as homosexuality fail to realize that such debate is always 
)a first step toward its removal from society. We must also 
learn to understand even the extremes of nymphomania without 
horror; realizing in a spirit of compassion how the^_ Jxagic 
conditions ari se. Isadora Duncan, in her amazingly frank 
autobio^aphy, gives a vivid picture of the attitude which 
freely welcomes lover after lover without a sense of shame. 
One hardly tbinks of her as immoral, but rather unmoral. 
So also do we view Sarah Bernhardt and her "progressive 
monogamy.” 

Such conditions are perhaps no worse than the licensed 
prostitution of a loveless marriage. Indeed, did you ever notice 
that women who sit in judgment on their sisters are frequently 
those who coidd easily have been free in sex relations if they 
had not seciu%d for themselves the sanctity of matrimony? 
Blame of others is admission of sin in the self. So, too, with 
the harsh and self-satisfied male, whose personal escapades 
are carefully hidden. He g ritici^ to avoid being criticized. 
Such people wish their own wives tol)e "as innocent as Mdinffe’s 
Agnes when she left the convent, for then is suspicion less potent. 
Their great problem is to keep these creatures’ morals as safe as 
those of Queen Victoria and yet have them as sexually com- 
petent as Ninon de Lenclos. Unfortunately for them, true 
response such as Ninon possessed requires intellect and maturity. 
The baby-doll and those with bulging curves are poor in pas- 
sion. Sgx, in its verity, is a psychical more than a physic al 
relation. 

The degree of afiectional susceptibility is always propor- 
tionate to the spiritual content manifest in the individual’s 
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sexuality. Insensibility runs pro rata with erotic bestiality. 
Amative tenderness is measured by the degree to which breeding 
has progressed beyond the Neanderthal. From this deeper 
angle, both sex and love partake of the holy of holies, and are 
capable in themselves of going far in the correction of human 
queemess. If m any have stepp^ jntp prison through the door- 
way of an intimate relation, there are yet thousand who ^v^ 
been released from the dungeoiis of neurosis by a great afliectionl 
It is unfortunate that we so seldom recognize the healing 
power of love. For there are conditions curable by its influence 
alone; sick men and women may remain harried because of' 
erotic conditions and could be saved by the very experience 
which is denied them. It is doubtful if Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing could have overcome the invalidism and loss of strength 
which cursed her girlhood had Robert not loved and married her. 

We must not suppose, however, that when we love, the one 
we knew on a June night under the spell of a translucent moon 
will appear as the same person when the plumber fails to mend 
the waterpipes in time for the dishes to be washed. Such is 
rarely the case. We_altemate as personalities under the strain i 
of events, and he who caimot care for the spluttering side of! 
ouFimtures as well as our smiling half had better love us and^ 
leave us. He is not built for the trials of intimacy. ^ 

Ordinary human experience demands some relief from 
emotional tension. !|^jdiarge of feelings is essential to health. 
If serious consequences result from this casual release of tension, 
its value disappears. Many a man withdraws into irritation 
when a woman gives vent to a few harmless tears, only to 
punish her later for his displeasure. A nd if it h appens _ that> 
some old shock is involved in the difficulty, some emotionalizedi 
situation of the past unconsciously assocmted with the present/ 
ev^t, argument and z^imderstimding are more than probable.'i 
Suppose the wpund was connected with kissing or the most! 
inlSmate embrace. A score of indefinable guilts or a hundred] 
feara may stalk through consciousness, aroused by the half- 
forgotten memories. Like specters they march through intimacy, 
dispersing that concentration of attention necessary to the 
consummation of love. 
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Tl^e miracle of understanding the other’s condition and of 
realizing t£at it is not the real individual, o f ceasing to fe lam e 
him for his neiux)sis, makes great change in himi^ relaU ons. 
Do not try to love a neurosis in the other p erson. buLask 
yourself if you love the person who is xinder the condition. 
You do not love the measles when your child h as t hem, but 
you still love the child. Then do not blame yourself if you do 
not love the measly neurosis with which some individual is 
struggling. NeithCT should you blame yourself for your own 
neurotic condiS^. Mutual unde rstandmj; ^d 
fom the most powerful lever to raise the weight of.queerpess 
that bears so heavily upon us all. 
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SEX FEABS AND FOIBLES 

T BCE war between flesh and spirit is still with us. Fortu- 
nately, the conflict is no longer virulent. There are still 
many, however, who suffer from fear of their own natures; and 
of them all that which most injures love is fear of sexuality. The 
ideal of the Puritan was a man or woman who loathed the sexual 
capacities of his nature, who called the endowments and hungers 
of his body evil, who became well-nigh impotent. Today we 
describe this state of mind as a castration complex, whether it 
be found in man or woman. In our mixed-up, transitional 
period, we And in such a mental state an alternating fear of and 
desire for castration, both functioning together; an attitude 
which focuses the attention of the individual upon sexuality 
in an abnormal way, making him love and hate his passional 
nature. 

Savonarola, who was burned at the stake in Renaissance 
Italy, exemplifies this attitude as does Oliver Cromwell, whose 
early youth was wild and whose later years were stem and 
repressed. In such individuals love cannot function normally. 
Yet there are many marriage relations in which one or both of 
the partners is struggling under this mental state. One of the 
most difficult of these conditions is known as the saint and 
satyr attitude. When a woman believes the man she marries 
must be pure, chaste, and always perfectly controlled in his 
behavior to her, she of course becomes frigid. One cannot be 
natural with a saint. The attitude interferes with sex expression. 
If in her brooding inner consciousness she has a satyr attitude, 
she may in secret take to masturbation, or wish for the most 
voluptuous orgies, which she carries on in phantasy. One 
may well be suspicious of the too chaste woman, for her virtue 
is a mockery. 
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A aiinilar condition develops if a man has a madonna prosti- 
tute fixation. Varietism built upon this foimdation was a com- 
mon condition in former days. The nineteenth-century husband 
expected to have a worshipful feeling toward his wife, as if she 
were only slightly lower than the angels. He expected her to 
rear half a dozen children and be quite without sexual desire. 
Indeed, he was almost horrified if she had any initiative whatso- 
ever. Then he expected to go out and find his sexual satisfaction 
where he might, in houses of iU fame or perchance with a mis- 
tress. Such a madonna prostitute attitude makes normal 
intimacy impossible. The man is ashamed of being humanly 
amative with his wife, as if somehow he were degrading her and 
exhibiting himself. On the other hand, if she woos him he is 
unimpassioned and mechanical in his response, for one cannot 
be happily natural with a madonna. 

The prince phantasy in women, if extreme, denies erotic 
satisfaction. No wife secretly engaged in longing for an imagin- 
ary Lochinvar is capable of giving attention to her husband. She 
may keep his home and dam his socks, but she does not enter his 
spirit. In everyday life this fixation is shown by undue interest 
in movie actors and adoration of virtuosi. Hero worshipers make 
poor companions, if they insist upon seeing you in contrast with 
such greatness. A man should take warning if a girl of his choice 
collects pictures of cinema idols, or expatiates on the caressing 
voices of certain radio announcers. 

Romantic fancies are characteristic of men as well as of 
women. If the average woman can describe her ideal only in 
terms of some “star,” eqiially many men have a paper-doll 
concept of the girl they could love. Undrained pubertal dreams 
form the backgroimd of their marriage discontent, and in the 
forties they turn to Follies girls and bathing beauties. Girls 
play with their wax puppets between the ages of two and ten, men 
take up dolls when nearing fifty. Before this, they use the “ideal 
she” image as stimulator to varietism. The phantasy picture is 
resurrected again and again and carefully identified with each 
partner in the petting orgies. Thus is psychic polygamy avoided. 

Whenever such dream patterns rule the emotional depths, 
secret feelings of personal abasement are common. People suffer 
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guilt for their giddy longing, though the shame is so skillfully 
hidden one rarely discovers it except in its effect upon conduct. 
A sense of amative inferiority is contended against, a pose of 
superiority erected. Each in his heart feels himself an xmderling, 
though he would not admit it if placed in the pillory. 

In such a negative condition as the madonna prostitute 
complex the blight does not stop with impotence; for the prosti- 
tute image, fashioned from lewd stories, pornographic pictures, 
suggestive cinemas, and perhaps lusty girl companions of 
youth, has associated sexuality with behavior in a brothel. 
Tender ardor, its crowning joy, is made impossible; marriage 
love, in its integrity a spiritual caress, becomes a thing of carnal 
lust. Caught between the Scylla of virgin idealism and the 
Charydbis of courtesan cupidity, a man is held like a lost soul, 
every normal feeling associated fearfully with one or the other 
extreme. 

Look at the Millsons, for example. Ten years ago, as boy and 
girl, they were desperately in love with each other. If ever there 
were destined a happy marriage, one would have said that was 
it. He was studious, industrious, yet not an abstruse highbrow; 
one of those feUows who fits well into any gathering. She was the 
kind of girl mothers adore. Here is the setting which makes most 
people feel marriage happiness a certainty. Curiously enough, 
however, it is the type of situation a psychologist knows will 
probably lead to sorrow and perhaps disaster. 

But why? I hear you ask. 

For the reason that both these young people were so normal, 
so well brought up, and had been given such perfect ideals. It 
is idealism that makes so much trouble. The more educated we 
are, the better our early home influences, the higher our goals, 
the more stupidly we are likely to behave when it comes to 
love. Peasant girls, coimtry bumpkins, and jungle savages know 
better than to expect human nature to be angelic. 

The trouble is the love ideas of the average person are those 
of a thousand years ago, when romance was in flower. We have 
been taught from the cradle to dream of idyllic days when the 
sweetheart of our choice would appear through the moonlight 
somewhere beyond a bush of red roses and jasmine. He, or she, 
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was to be quite perfect; beautiful, brilliant, devoted, and rich 
enough not to have to toil or become fatigued and irritable as 
one does in tbia age of drab materialism. Such possibilities 
are far from everyday life. Nowadays, one bumps into his 
destiny in the subway, or sees her across a beef stew at the 
boarding house, or meets her leaving the office some February 
day, her sniffiy nose powdered to conceal a cold. 

Indeed, it is even less utopian than this, for in the hurly- 
burly of modem life there is little chance for young people to 
become acquainted with each other. As a result they do not fall 
in love with each other; they fall in love with love. Both adore 
their own idea of what a marriage partner might be, then try 
to pictxire the individual they have met as this sort of idyllic 
person. The trouble is that he or she isn’t a glorious myth but a 
frail human being. 

When two young people meet each other for the first time 
they are complete strangers. They are separate personalities. 
After they marry they are by no means immediately one flesh. 
They are still largely separate individuals. It is safe to say it 
takes at least fifty years of intimate life for two to become one. 
During all this time they are going through the experience of 
becoming one. They are passing from separateness to xmity. 
Yet, in the hearts of both is a love ideal of perfect bliss, of utter 
harmony, of complete oneness. 

In my experience, I find it common for people to measure 
their intimate relations in marriage and love with this ideal of 
instantaneous merging. They do this imconsciously, unaware 
that they are holding an impossible standard up to themselves 
and are comparing intimacy as it is nowadays in the pressure 
of modem life with a relationship that never was on land or 
sea. The result of this appraisement is to make the intimate 
relation seem inferior to the ideal one. Disappointment is buried 
in the depths of both individuals. They feel that Mary or Jane 
has failed them, that they are not happily mated. James is 
not the fairy prince that Elsie dreamed he would be. He has not 
the grace, the charm, the lovingn«ss, or the wealth. In fact, he 
is usually a tired, restless young man who comes home after 
his day at the office, eats his dinner in a hurry, eager that both 
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should go to the movies, where they sit and say nothing. In 
the morning he is equally anxious to make the train and get a 
little time with the newspaper. Elsie herself is also weary with 
her domestic life and the troubles of the children. So when we 
look at the hard spots of everyday experience and compare 
them with the picture of loving ideality, it is easy enough to see 
why they feel that love has failed. 

Until we get man over the angel complex and teach him to 
admit that we are all barbarians in some areas of our beings, 
love and marriage will not prosper. There is no man or woman 
without strong atavistic tendencies. For all the gentle handshake 
and delicate refinement, there is some stratum of ruthlessness, 
some streak of cruelty, some quantiim of greed, a buried spot of 
lust, some sudden flame of jealousy, some capacity for revenge — 
attributes akin to those of Attila the Hun. 

Nor were great men and women of the past devoid of these 
primordial traits. How much better to expect times of savagery 
from a gentle maiden than later to be shocked at the revelation. 
I know of a young curate who waited in the hospital hall while 
his sweetheart was carried by under anaesthetics from an 
operation. He never recovered from the torrent of oaths she 
poured out while on that little journey. To him she could never 
be the same again, which only proved his real uselessness in life. 

There is nothing more amazing than the mixture of possi- 
bilities in the human being. He can at the same time have fine 
and foul impulses, good and bad tendencies, high and low aims, 
great and petty desires. Nor is his worth as a person or his 
ability to love ever to be measured by any one of these aims, be 
they good or bad, but only by the sum total of them. We recall 
a man who discovered that his sweetheart had a condition known 
as coprolagnia, sexual excitement connected with elimination. 
He was so greatly shocked that he left her. Only after long 
months was the cause of the broken relation discovered. He 
judged that she could not be a good person and have what he 
described as such foul feelings. Yet in the sum total of her 
nature she was infinitely more refined, infinitely more delicate, 
than he. It was but a mole, shall we say, upon the beautiful 
body of her love. 
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The ideal of our forefathers was a companion of the over- 
censored and self-controlled type. “Thou shalt not” have 
any rage, have any fear, possess any sex, or even too much 
curiosity and wonder; thou shalt not express thyself in any 
way against the conventions; thou shalt not have very much 
personality and no temperament at all; thou shalt not have ideas 
of thine own, lest someone else have ideas of his own and they 
come into conflict. Thou shalt not believe anything thou wast 
not taught to believe; thou shalt not live without censoring 
thine every word and restraining thine every impulse. 

Under the olden doctrines, passion became safe and well 
tethered, as harmless as a housebroken pug dog. With love so 
well regulated, marriage was comparatively simple. For after 
all, one has not married a real man or woman, but the inhibited 
remnant of a personality. Love made safe in this way is love 
desecrated. Fortunately, each new generation has fought against 
the arid dictates of its elders. 

While we seldom judge conduct by intention, we yet measure 
it constantly by patterns and platitudes. He who breaks our 
sanctions and disregards our stereotypes we automatically 
condemn. His own customs and conventions may so fortify 
his conscience that he sinvives our displeasure, but that does 
not keep him from feeling misunderstood. Had Anthony Com- 
stock married Cleo de M4rode, or Cromwell eloped with Nell 
Gwynn, their contrasting moral values might wefl have barred 
continued intimacy. Yet Cleo was probably more pure of heart 
than Anthony, and Oliver’s boyhood with its selflsh libertinism 
leaves Nell a gentle angel in comparison. 

The censorious, of coiirse, never understand anything, while 
delinquents are often delightfully sympathetic. Some day 
courtesans may become professors holding college classes where 
wives may leam wisdom. Equally, many a stiff-necked husband 
could study technique from Casanova. A supposed “saintly 
man” or a “good woman” is seldom agreeable company. As 
for marrying such a creature, or expecting imderstanding from 
him, the very thought should freeze the blood. 

The consciously virtuous belong in some distant isle along 
with other lepers, not in the holy state of matrimony. Such 
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loveless souls make one misunderstand himself by the pressure 
of their inane extemalism. A barrage of “You ought, must, 
shoiild, it is right,” leaves a carnage of guilt, blame, shame, 
and “I am wrong”; and brings so much hell into marriage that 
the heavenly tenderness on which true insight builds is driven 
out. 

According to Freud, all suppression begins with the sexual. 
It might be wiser to say that all inhibition ends with it, for 
personality becomes imprisoned through various means. Fear 
of punishment may affect not only erotic trends but every 
natural expression. Repression comes from smothering the 
intellectual life, as well as from emotional frustration. Yet 
nothing as potent as the love nature can escape the interactive 
affect of congestion. 

Miss Ecks, for example, is a pale, nervous girl with dark 
rings under her downcast eyes and a habit of biting her hand. 
She persistently urges her dress a little farther over her knees. 
Her voice is low and colorless and a curious pleading emanates 
from every gesture. There is yearning in her uncertainty, a 
lingering appeal in her touch. At the movies her whole being 
sways to romantic scenes. Yet Miss Ecks belongs to a purity 
league and talks with her women friends about chastity. She 
is disturbed at any suggestion of erotic behavior in the public 
parks and does not believe in sex education. 

Do we not know that the inner nature of this woman bums as 
furiously as that of the harlots of antiquity? Should we not 
discover that she is easily tempted to unchaste thought, suffers 
from erotic phantasy, leading to onanism, and is given to 
passional dreams? Never was there a more disastrous curse than 
a prison of inhibition over such yearning, with an utter absence 
of normal sublimation or self-r^ant guidance. How different a 
portrait Miss Ecks would make if she were freed, directed, 
educated imtil the suppressed nymphomania was dispersed into 
aesthetic expression and normal love. 

If inhibition carries over late into life and love is delayed, 
its joys are denied. Insensitivities develop, inability to tell 
where the body is touched, or torpor of the erogenous zones. 
Women who suffer from these conditions often biiild a philoso- 
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phy of reticence to excuse their deficiencies and congratulate 
themselves upon their chastity. 

There are also those who never wanted to grow up, who refuse 
the responsibility of maturity. They crave the moving glamour 
of permanent adolescence, as if on the outskirt of manhood and 
womanhood love would somehow seem more romantic. So do 
timid souls strive to hold their illusions. In contrast to this 
suppression, he who never quite became a man, because neither 
his body nor his home experience permitted him to mature, 
may se^ unconsciously to prove his manhood to himself by 
such prowess in sexual adventure that none shall doubt his 
virility. Could he but know it, his compensations only declare 
his sexual deficiency. He who is to the throne of Eros bom 
never needs to prove his position, nor do we find the sexual 
glutton among the well endowed. 

It is reported that in one of our oldest cities there is a 
club of young Americans who, in their secret retreat, cohabit 
freely and interchangeably. They assert that to fornicate in a 
gathering adds to the excitement. One is told that there is 
competition in the art of producing the highest effect and that 
amative expression is enhanced by emulation. This is perhaps 
the nth degree of a varietism that is painfully present in our 
land. Such conditions are a result of the sexual prudery of past 
generations. The swing is from one extreme to the other. All 
such sensualism is compensatory. The man who loses his sense 
of taste craves ever more highly seasoned food. He whose 
palate is pure thrills at the simpler flavors. So with sex. Those 
whose passional powers are no longer natural turn to lust. The 
sad end of this is satiety and nervous collapse, while cure of 
the endocrine deficiency and release of the amative powers 
would restore health and a monogamous focus. 

In some measure even promiscuous petting is a mark of 
sexual weakness. Anxious about the problem, a woman writes 
to me, “Why is it that fiirts and philanderers so seldom marry 
happily?” Trifling is an expression of sex neurasthenia. Flirtation 
builds on fear. There is awareness in these natures that they are 
immature and incapable of intense erotic expression. So they 
toy with romance to solace their unsatisfiable longing. 
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The condition often dates back to adolescent shock and a 
complete lack of sex education. Boys who manifest keen interest 
in the opposite sex and undue erotic desire often fail to develop 
an understanding of the nature and personality of woman. She 
becomes to them a creature of function, fimt mother, then 
mistress, lastly wife. Emotional immaturity is inevitable if 
consciousness is controlled by such an attitude. A desperate 
loneliness is the inevitable fate of one whose husband has 
remained infantile. Such a man knows no art in sex, has no 
romantic charm as a lover. His intimate manners convey no 
deep concern for the inner life of his partner. He expresses 
devotion with the same automatic inattention with which he 
brushes his teeth. 

Sexual infantilism is more prevalent among men than among 
women, and far more common in America than in other coun- 
tries. To the European our ineptitude seems queer indeed. 
Its eflfects are not limited to erotic expression, however, for an 
unhealthy sexual attitude affects the spontaneity of the whole 
organism. Nor do we need a physical examination to prove 
passional deficiency. Conduct in home and street, office and 
theater, announce it to the seeing eye. A man who becomes 
“absorbed in his business” so that it is “the center of his life” 
does so because he is emotionally childish. 

He whose passion moves him from desk to clubroom and 
golf course is more often than not incapable of manly affection. 
If the newspaper becomes a fetish at breakfast and the cocktail 
is necessary to get through a dinner, if bridge substitutes for 
conversation and musical comedies are a need, a sub-genital 
cause is not far to seek. When marriage becomes a routine and 
wives are restless, seeking something to do, husbands are 
inadequate. The monologuist is usually semi-impotent, almost 
always so when pornography dominates the stories. Smut is an 
erotic drug used by those whose natural responses are torpid. 

It is not uncommon to discover that chaste and inhibited 
people are tortured by unending longing. We unthinkingly 
assume that everyone who desires love is in a condition to give 
and to receive it. This is far from the case. There are few adults 
who have not in some measure become circumscribed. The causes 
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are many but none is more obvious than the long delay between 
adolescence and the coming of full sexual love, which turns the 
amative nature back upon itself. This autoeroticism may be 
physical, psychical, or both; but to the degree that egocentricity 
has taken possession of the love focus there is torpor in the 
functional outflow of feeling. 

Nor is it only the solitary habit of masturbation which may 
interfere with the love life; blockage is even more powerful when 
the emotional congestion is entirely subjective. Physical form 
is by no means necessary to private passionalism. The maiden 
lady of four and forty winters who considers her chastity unques- 
tioned because of a guaranteeable virginity may in fact be a 
psychical voluptuary. Yet her autoerotic imaginings would deny 
outflow of feeling should love come to her. Self -containment as a 
passional habit is fully as serious a threat as inhibition itself. 
The two are twin evils. 

The idealist rightly views love from its spiritual aspects, 
thinking of it as an eternal relation. Such let us hope it is, 
and with this idealism we recognize the union of personalities 
as the truest form of deep affection. But without forgetting this 
larger aspect, we may see that we are still in a material world 
where physical limitations and organic disturbances in in- 
dividuality may place a heavy burden upon love. 

Suppose a man has aprosexia, that curious inability to 
attend which so disperses the amative focus that the intimate 
embrace, if not impossible, becomes but a mechanical experience. 
In phantasy the fervor floats off to picture a different selec- 
tion. The mind wanders even from the most ardent response. 
Thoughts of business or a bridge game come stalking into 
the privacy of the bedroom. Cursed with this condition, the 
poor victim tries by self-conscious effort to simulate passion. 
But as long as he cannot give attention, deeply and fully, love 
is but a pretense and sex a comic opera. 

There is nothing queerer than erotic anxiety which rushes in 
pursuit of pleasure, seeking to find it ever in advance. True 
passion is languid. We do not fully appreciate or enjoy any 
experience while it is happening. £<»tasy follows immediately 
after the height of sensation, not concurrently with it. Its 
realization depends upon the fullness, depth, and duration of 
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OUT attention. Unless we are given over, as it were, to an experi- 
ence, our focus is only partial, too fitful, too casual, for full 
appreciation of stimuli. Hence there is not enough reception for 
a complete after image, upon which all rapture depends. Dis- 
satisfied, we blame either the loved one or love itself for our 
own sensory failure. 

The fact of this disappointment is inescapable for the half- 
hearted, self-loving nature. Unable or unwilling to yield himself 
to the measure of the moment, he brings from it only a fragment 
of its stirring power. Nervously trying to coerce the event to 
excite his feeling, he hurries impatiently to the approaching 
sensation ahead of him, his attention hopefiiUy on the stimulus 
to come, the present instant having failed. Thus with his con- 
sciousness straining forward, he forever neglects the time in 
which he could live, in which he could enjoy, ignorant of the fact 
that only in that state of almost languid relaxation which surfeits 
itself with the moment will ecstasy ever be discovered in all its 
secret charm. The after images must have time quietly yet 
intensely to record themselves upon the brain if we would ever 
drink deep of love. 

Infantile and half-formed natures are unwilling to yield 
to the functional reqiurements of the organism. For we do not 
receive sensations continually. They move in rhythmic impulses, 
gradually receding after the stimulus has passed, even as the 
overtones of a great bell or the chords of a passage of music. 
The nervous system cannot be rushed. Mad pursuit of 
the next sensation creates inevitable discord and confusion in 
consciousness. 

Those who are neurotically incapable of love forever fondle 
the adored object as if a love response could be coerced from the 
unfortunate victim to make up for their own deficiency. Such 
individuals are usually endowed as well with graphomania, that 
insatiable desire to write and receive many letters. Endless 
pages are adorned with senseless verbiage, from descriptions of 
delights in the bath to the minutise of living through every hour. 
Insecurity in their own love is thus transfixed upon the loved one 
and turned into an insatiable possessiveness. In contrast, one 
who knows he loves more easily realizes when he is loved and 
does not need tbia cloying exhibition of the boweb of intimacy, 
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BECAUSE THE MIND BELIEVES IT 

THEN is a man himself, and when is he a creature obsessed 
VV by emotional tension ? This is a mighty question. Not only 
do negative attitudes and images literally control consciousness, 
but our physical organisms form labyrinths from the long endur- 
ance of certain types of thought. In its essence, such a complex is 
only a group of similar mental reactions that have gathered 
together to produce group response in obedience to the leader- 
ship of a dominant attitude. In fact, we might say that such a 
complex is a series of similar negative images working as one. 

It is possible to study simple conditioning by an expjerimental 
method, but the process of forming a maze of thought does not 
lend itself to laboratory research. No one could arrange or 
control our experiences, our particular situations, or measure 
reactions of the play and interplay of human beings as they 
develop a neurosis. We are dealing with the material of life as it 
evolves without preplanning, although we often lay the founda- 
tion for consequences so inevitable they seem to have been 
previously arranged. 

In the formation of what is technically considered a condi- 
tioned reflex, there is usually one specific stimulus. A child, 
bitten by a dog or made to feel that dogs are dangerous, is 
afraid of all dogs until he has been reconditioned to an under- 
standing of the fact that imder ordinary drcumstances such 
animals are not hostile but friendly to children. A single experi- 
ence does not create a complex, but if the individual is subjected 
to many which are sufficiently alike to call for the same type of 
nervous reaction, and the suWquent reflexes are all connected 
with similar brain centers, a complex results. 

Let us take a case of the early stages of such a labyrinth in 
a child. A boy of three years was walking with his mother when 
an automobile accident occiirred. A huge truck slipped back on a 
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hill and ran into a small sedan which had been driven too close. 
The driver turned his small car too sharply against the curb and 
it crashed and toppled over. Immediately a crowd formed and 
this mother and her child saw the injured man pulled out of his 
overturned car. Presently an ambulance arrived and the Ump 
body of the sedan driver was taken to the hospital. The boy 
was tremendously impressed and referred to the accident again 
and again through the day. Each time an automobile passed, he 
would cry out, “Car kill man.” 

When the father returned from work the little boy gave him a 
vivid account of what he had seen, insisting that the car kiUed 
the man. The mother realized that the accident had made too 
deep an impression on the child’s mind and wisely told him that 
the man was not dead, but in the hospital getting well. The 
following Sunday when the father brought their car to the door 
the child refused to go for a drive. After much persuasion and 
permission to sit close to his father, he finally entered the car. 
The father, seeing that the child was developing a fear of 
automobiles, drove to the hospital and showed the boy the big 
building, explaining how the man in the accident had been 
helped to get well there. Throughout the drive he illustrated 
ways of handling the car, showing how the brakes worked and 
trying to build a sense of security. Had the parents been less 
conscientious in endeavoring to assuage the child’s fear, which 
was then not serious, it might have become a center of condition- 
ing aroimd which later experiences would have created a state of 
insecurity. For once a child’s attention is turned to thoughts of 
accident and death, the persistent tendency of a certain reaction 
to grow is amazing. Set in motion repeatedly by a group of allied 
stimuli such as speeding automobiles, stories of accidents, 
pictures of fatalities, such a shock would create a focus of 
association. Presently this group of associated ideas would be- 
come linked in such a way that if one were stimulated the whole 
group would become active. 

From the psychological point of view a complex formation is 
dependent upon the ability of the mind to relate ideas and 
memories. It is a link in the chain which enables us to under- 
stand memory. Positive complex formations produce good habits 
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of thought and action. In the normal and healthy person they are 
fundamentally serviceable. Reading, writing, arithmetic, acquir- 
ing foreign languages, in fact the act of learning in all its aspects 
depends upon this capacity. Through it our mental processes, 
properly trained, become automatic, and modem educators say 
that this is a desirable goal because of the saving of energy it 
makes possible. The difficulty with complex formation is ^at 
we develop negative centers of association as easily as we create a 
valuable hierarchy of mental and emotional processes. 

Ageiin let us trace the making of a fear complex. A small boy 
at the beach rushes fearlessly into the water. His nurse shrieks 
in wild alarm. The breakers are high and she realizes the child 
may be caught in the undertow. Resisting her commands he 
continues forward while the spectators shout at him to return to 
shore. A big wave knocks him down and the life guard comes to 
the rescue. Thereafter, the nurse and the boy’s relatives begin a 
process of arousing fear of the water. They caution him not to 
go in bathing unless his father is present; they talk of the sea as 
dangerous, referring constantly to the fact that he was over- 
powered by the surf. Presently, since he is a sensitive lad, he 
begins to associate the idea of peril and water. He does not wish 
to learn to swim, even under his father’s guidance. He pictures 
himaftlf as defenseless against onrushing, engulfing water. 

At this period in the producing of fear, reeducation might 
quickly restore the boy’s confidence. As a rule, however, once 
insecurity comes into being, it grows. The individual is protec- 
tive about it, avoids situations which make him uncomfortable, 
and builds a scheme of rationalization around his center of fear. 
His attention is fixated upon the danger of water and he stores 
impressions which fortify his neurosis. This repeated negative 
contact with environment creates first a group of similar condi- 
tioned reflexes and then a complex. 

An incident in the reign of Mary I of England, known as 
Bloody Mary, illustrates the making of a religious and guilt com- 
plex. It will be remembered that when the kingdom became 
reconciled to Rome, the old heresy laws were revived, introduc- 
ing one of the most cruel periods of religious persecution in 
history. Protestants were recklessly tortured, and, if they stood 
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by their form of belief, burned at the stake. One of the most 
fanatical of the Catholic zealots, a Sir William Kinsbury, tried to 
bring up his son as a religious bigot. The lad was not strongly 
inclined to religion but was merry and music loving. To harden 
him, his father made him attend the burning of heretics and 
forced him to add wood to the fire. At the same time he told him 
that it was a patriotic duty to discover treasonable Protestants 
and rid the realm of them. 

Under pressure from the father, the boy tried to make him- 
self a devoted Catholic patriot, but the memory of the faces of 
those burned at the stake haunted him. Instead of becoming an 
active prosecutor he was filled with guilt and loathing. But those 
about him led him to believe that the restoration of Catholic 
power was a prime necessity and that it was his duty to God, 
the pjope, and England to help his father prevent the spread of 
Protestant propaganda. The boy’s conflict was so intense that he 
became ill, and at twenty-one, instead of a normal young man 
ready to work, to marry, and establish a home, he was a nervous, 
guilt-ridden, wracked creature. Had he lived in an age when 
psychological help was available, it would have been possible 
to clear up his difficulties by showing him how race hatred and 
religious bigotry had been created artificially for him, how such 
feelings and actions were contrary to his nature and his own 
convictions, and “under the conditioning” circumstances had 
created a disposition out of harmony with his character. 

The most difficult and menacing aspect of a complex is its 
habitual control of attention. We see life largely through the 
ordinary trend of our ideas with their ensuing configurations of 
association. For we have already established the emotional set, 
associated with certain types of thought and connected with 
definite situations in life. We have become sensitive to distinct 
varieties of trouble, almost as if we had chosen them as push 
buttons to ring up certain buzzing vibrations within us. Thus, 
since all mental reaction depends upon the stimulus-response 
bond, we have in a sense delimited our responses to certain 
stimuli, discarding or ignoring all others. The melancholy man 
sees little of the joy of life. Sunset and evening star are not in his 
attention habits. The hypersensitive boy knows all the teasing 
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ways of his compaoions. He has built a community of ideas in 
which unfairness and roughness loom large. The ways of man- 
kind are seen imder the intensifying influence of these opinions. 
The self-conscious girl has become conditioned to her own 
frailties. In her mental set is the habit of comparing herself with 
others and finding the experience unfavorable to her. 

To determine what blocks our normal response to life and 
where community of ideas is in control of iis is not always easy, 
for we do not merely give attention to these ruling influences, 
but tend to obey chaotic impulses buried within them. For 
whenever any part of our nature has become so seriously con- 
ditioned as to produce a complex, normal expression from that 
part of personality becomes impossible. We must understand 
that the system of emotionally toned ideas has gradually become 
buried in the depths of consciousness, either through an endeavor 
to repress them because they have disturbed our lives or else 
through inhibitions connected with a feeling of guilt. In any 
case, such complexes give rise to secondary forms of behavior 
and build themselves into the disposition almost as if the group 
were part of our nature. The emotional integrity of the individ- 
ual is essentially involved. He cannot normally express his 
feelings nor does he in natural ways respond to the type of 
stimulus which would once have aroused those feelings. Having 
become highly sensitive to negative stimulus he tends to exag- 
gerate the significance of every unpleasant quality associated 
with his complex. 

A woman teased in her girlhood by her three brothers sees all 
the masculine frailties. She may repress the surging anger 
aroused by the least unfriendly act on the part of any man, but 
hatred is patently ready to express itself at the least unkindness. 
A tragic melodrama breaks forth as soon as any man in her life 
makes the slightest mistake. Let us suppose the man she loves 
has also developed a system of emotionally toned ideas. When- 
ever he is not praised by his sweetheart, he is in the dumps. 
Unaware of his demand that those who love him sing perpetual 
anthems to his greatness, he looks upon every manifestation of 
his complex as a failure in love, either of himself or of the love ob- 
ject. His attention is fixated upon this central response pattern. 
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Upon closer examination, we find that the man is an exhibi- 
tionist. Unconsciously he is seeking the sensations that belong to 
vanity. His focus of attention is upjon receiving exaltation. He 
is thus incapable of responding to the stimuli of affection. The 
unsatisfied vanity pattern is partly or wholly canceling the 
sensations of affection. The man is compensating for his self- 
love, rather than seeking the love of another person. So he fails 
in the experience of intimacy and blames the other person for 
his inadequacy. Even the functioning of his organism and the 
movements of his body compensate for the egocentric impulse. 
The restoring of the balance of forces within his being are dis- 
turbed by the other movements connected with his camoufiage 
of affection. Thus the behavior of his very organism functioning 
from the basis of self-love excludes his awareness of whatever 
sensation would be aroused from the stimulus of his sweet- 
heart’s demonstration. The result is a completely disappointing 
experience. 

For we are not minds merely and do not love with our 
intellects alone. The phenomena of love penetrate to every 
attribute of the physical structure, setting up behavior patterns 
throughout the entire being. When these patterns are aroused 
from the giving and receiAring of love, they differ in essential 
ways from those of self-love. Indeed, the story is more dramatic 
than this, for whenever our behavior lacks integrity we are in 
some measure aware of it and seek to make amends for the loss. 
In other words, we counteract in foolish and hysterical ways our 
deficiency; we indulge in overassertion and make more intense 
demands, coercing ourselves and the other person. In the giving 
of love, for instance, we either put pressure upon him or force 
from ourselves more intense appearances of affection. 

In a love relation, the exhibitionist fusses and fumes, trying 
to make amends for his passionless behavior by developing 
contrasting qualities, the conduct of assertiveness, the declara- 
tion of his brilliance and worth. The sadist seeks to arouse 
masochistic feeling in the love object to compensate for his own 
lack of tenderness and pity. The masochist stimulates resent- 
ment as if the vigor of sadistic behavior in the love object would 
somehow assure him of his own personal virility. The sexually 
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impotent person turns to religion and develops a fanaticism 
about spiritual matters to justify his physical inadequacy. 
Thus action and coimteraction reach every level of human 
expression and involve every phase of thought. All this while 
the individual himself is completely deluded as to his purposes. 

If in the study of queemesses we remember that they are 
revealed more completely in human relations and measured by 
our habits of attention, imderstanding of experience becomes 
greatly simplified. In briefest terms, abnormality develops 
because our attention has become involved with the infantile 
and ignorant attitudes comprising our special complexes. With 
our imaginations we distort truth and build a picture of experi- 
ence which accommodates the neurotic feelings; we turn our 
attention to these ptersonalized images and call them facts, 
occluding reality by our phantom concepts. 

Let us consider a man in the throes of an unhappy marriage, 
who sees his predicament in this distorted fashion. I recall a 
tall, ungainly individual who acted as if his body, once normally 
constructed, were now loosely fastened together with safety pins. 
He gave the impression that if someone accidentally pulled out 
one of them he would fall to pieces. His face had in it a look of 
fear, anger, frustration. His eyes were envious and vindictive, 
yet somehow timidity and self-pity in the lines of his mouth 
betrayed his martyrdom. 

Portrayal of the childhood of this man would reveal a small 
boy being spoiled by his mother. One scene would show the father 
trying to scold the boy and the mother taking him in her arms, 
saying, “You shan’t talk so to Willie.” We can envisage her 
pampering and coddling him at every turn until he grew up 
with the idea that he had only to exist in order to be the center 
of the universe. When he married, naturally he demanded that 
his wife assume the maternal role of protecting and coddling 
him, untangling all his little snarls. He also expected her to 
think and act as his mother did, and when she was not like this 
ideal he was critical and unloving. 

From this man’s point of view, his whole trouble is due to 
his wife’s inadequacy and the conditions in his home. He be- 
lieves himself the victim of marital disturbances. That his wife 
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is not angelic is undoubtedly true; that she may not be entirely 
sweet or utterly brilliant is surely possible; that she may be 
seriously conditioned herself, her own attention absorbed by the 
frustration of her psychasthenic demands, is probable. Her fear 
of people, her shyness with strangers, her fear of the dark, of 
snakes, of crawling things would imply some measure of nervous 
instability. Yet it is not these troubles that so disturb her 
husband. They do not upset his patterns of a wife as much as 
those intellectual independencies which conflict with his mother- 
fixation and deny him p>erpetual praise. K, however, this wife 
should suddenly blossom into the neurotic pattern her husband 
demands, would he be satisfied, or would he be upset at no longer 
having anyone to blame? Compliance often produces a dis- 
concerting boredom more serious than disappointment. 

It is an interesting fact that any and every situation seems 
wrong to one who is in a negative inner state. A young artist 
observes the Philistines about him and gives all his attention to 
their lack of aesthetic capacity, rebelliously feeling he cannot 
become a great artist because there is no one who can appreciate 
his genius. He longs for a world peopled with his own kind, that 
his creative power may be inspired to activity. Should he be 
given his wish, he wotild then focus his attention on the pressure 
of competition for he would be entirely surrounded by painters. 
Artistic gifts would be commonplace. He would not be able to 
paint in such a resplendent hubbub. 

In a subiurban village a young man’s father dies. He inherits 
a fair business but his attention is concentrated upon the slow- 
ness of the “hick town.” No one could make a living there. He 
wishes he were in a brisk and energetic community where he 
could give his attention to the stimulation of active and com- 
petitive neighbors. He believes that success would then be easy. 
The truth is that if he cannot carry on as his father did, bis 
neurotic indolence and self-indulgent rationalization would 
prevent achievement anywhere. 
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A KEY TO CONDUCT 

A WELL-KNOWN New York judge once remarked that he 
had difficulty meting out judgment to a man with a harsh 
voice; that he was inclined to be unfair to fat people; and 
especially disliked short women and men with large noses. He 
confessed he was also skeptical of the integrity of those who 
were red-headed. Unless he watched himself he was inclined to 
be severe with the Scotch and lenient with the Irish. In other 
words, he had to be constantly on guard lest his attention become 
deflected from the issue at hand by the arising of biased images 
in his own consciousness. Such deflections are, as a rule, con- 
nected with particular ego tendencies in the individual’s own 
nature. When his attention is turned toward himself or the effect 
of the situation upon his own preferences, inevitably he is imable 
to focus his thought upon the task in hand. 

Mr. Preston is apparently disturbed over his partner’s 
mismanagement of the firm’s money. Analysis shows that his 
attention is unconsciously fixated on the desire to prove himself 
superior to his partner in judgment and wisdom. Yet the facts 
of the situation are that he has at times been much more unwise 
in the management of funds than has the partner himself. 
His imconscious desire to rectify these past mistakes fifls him 
with anxiety about his partner’s ineptitude. 

Mrs. Rogers is apparently concerned over her mother’s 
illness. Analysis shows that she is unconsciously seeking to 
conduct herself in such a way that when her mother dies, she, 
the daughter, will not feel herself to blame for the long years 
she has wished to be free of the burden of the mother’s care. The 
real focus of her concern is not what to do about her mother, but 
the protection of her own personality against a guilt feeling in 
case the sickness ends in fatality. 
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Mr. Custer is writing a letter to straighten out a difficulty. 
He thinks he is really concerned with correcting the situation. 
But analysis shows tiiat his attention is inwardly deflected. He 
is really endeavoring to tell the man what a fool he is. 

Or take your own case. Are there not countless ways in which 
your attention becomes deflected from a normal relation to life? 
Whenever someone in your family, for example, expresses 
opinions contrary to your own, or plans are suggested with 
which you heartily disagree, how do you act? Back in those 
days when you were in love for the first time and were endeavor- 
ing to keep concentrated upon your studies or your business, 
did you not continually have to pull your thoughts back from 
the feelings surging in your breast? Suppose your especial worry 
was some trouble you needed to clear up. You lay in bed going 
over the matter again and again because you could not keep a 
hundred extraneous matters from intruding. Nor were you 
able to give up the whole matter and let it rest. It possessed 
you. 

To have one’s thought controlled in this way by emotional 
influences which destroy a natural focus upon the events of life 
either by these curious deflections or by imyielding fixations is 
a very simple explanation of queemess. Every neurotic condi- 
tion is reducible to this quite ordinary phenomenon. You have 
received some sad news or lost a little money in the market. 
A cloud of depression comes upon you. You cannot seem to 
maintain a normal focus upon your surroundings. The unhappy 
event obsesses you. At another time you are called upon to 
meet some famous person. Shyness grips you in its vise. You 
cannot command yoiu mind. It may be that certain fears are 
uppermost in your thought: danger of accidents, horror of 
bandits, inseciurity on the water or in the dark, sickness, preg- 
nancy. Driven by such pressures all sorts of curious manifesta- 
tions appear in personality. We shut life off and are no longer 
able to reason intelligently. For the time being, we can think 
only about whatever is obsessing us. 

Some years ago a woman came up to me after a lecture with 
the remark, “From what you’ve said in your talk, I believe I 
have a persecution complex.” 
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“What makes you think so?” I asked. 

“Because I get my feelings hurt so constantly,” she replied. 

“Who hurts your feelings mostly?” 

“My husband,” she explained. 

“And when does he hurt your fellings?” 

“Why, at breakfast, as a rule. He says something to me that 
is harsh and critical and I feel it in my stomach all day long.” 
She put her hands over her abdomen with a gesture indicating 
the “all gone” feeling of one who has received a blow. 

“What does he do when he comes home at night?” I ques- 
tioned. 

“Oh, then he generally apologizes.” 

“And what do you do then?” 

“I feel all right, of course, after he has apologized,” she 
smiled. 

“Then why can’t you remember in the morning that he is 
going to apologize at night and feel all right all day long?” 
I asked her. 

“Why, I never thought of that!” She looked up in complete 
amazement. 

The idea had not occurred to her because mental hyper- 
trophy had possession of her consciousness. Not able to unhitch 
herself from the “what he said” attitude, she had become 
fixated on the negative event. 

There are countless illustrations of hypertrophy at work 
around us. A man who failed to buy certain stocks when they 
were low in 1932, cannot stop thinking of the matter night and 
day, counting the hundreds of dollars he has lost. We are also 
familiar with the individual who has passed through some 
experience like an automobile accident, an operation, the death 
of a loved one, and for years has nourished the catastrophe 
as though it had just happ>ened. A woman who discovers her 
husband’s infidelity suddenly shuts herself off from normal 
relations to life. She can think of nothing but the supposed ruin 
of her romantic relations. A father, broken-hearted over his 
son’s wrongdoing, goes over the disgrace again and again. 
H 3 q)ertrophy, merged with regression, is the center of per- 
manent maladjustment. 
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When such a center is established our command of the normal 
chain of thought becomes weakened. The process of remember- 
ing, that precious instrument by which we lift information 
from the depths of consciousness and connect it coherently 
with passing events, is seriously interrupted. 

You meet a friend who greets you with, “Why, how do you 

do? And how is your husband ?’* You begin methodically 

intending to go down the line of relatives and report on them 
aU in order, but before you can even hint how you are yourself 
she says, “Oh, before I forget it, I want to tell you about EUen 
Allen. Its the oddest thing. She had no idea it was going to 

happen ” Then, interrupting herself, she asks, “Did 

you see that couple on the other side of the street? A tall 
blonde and the Italian-looking man with the big moustache? 
I’ll tell you about them some day. How is your dear mother? 
You know my mother is just having her eightieth birthday. 
By the way, have you seen the new Woolworth magazines? 
I’ve just started reading one ” 

So she goes, grasshoppeting over the universe. Her train of 
thought is broken whenever a new external stimulus comes up 
or an outer objective stimulus interrupts. For the creation of a 
sense of utter, bewildered fatigue in the listener, nothing 
equals it. 

An individual normally thinks by chains of thought that 
connect one idea with another. If I say the word Paris to you, 
a whole series of associations rises. You remember the Place 
de la Concorde and the Madeleine, or an interminable argument 
in some studio in the Latin Quarter. Perhaps you associate it 
with the war and remember seeing Paris while on leave. But 
if anything breaks this associative chain you cannot bring up 
these facts which the stimulus word should give you. In other 
words, your min d has become dissociated. Strange and unknown 
pressures arise within you, causing this condition. They cut 
through your chain of thought, breaking the connection. It is 
as if your mind were stuttering and kept you from visualizing 
with precision. Your nervous system is out of order and you 
feel as if the wires over which Uie messages come to conscious- 
ness were continually connecting and disconnecting. 
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Helen Spaulding is concerned because she does not marry. 
Emotional disturbances upset her whenever she thinks about 
love, home, and children. She has a veritable horror of remaining 
single. To her, marriage seems the only career for a woman. 
Her fear of spinsterhood is so great that whenever she is with a 
man she cannot command her mind. Her thoughts jump about. 
She starts to say one thing and hops to another. She is so 
completely dissociated that every man she meets thinks her 
flighty and superficial. They know nothing of the surging 
emotions within her. Her erotic desire never passes into 
expression. 

Or picture R. B. 0., a young girl who is miserable over her 
masturbation. She thinks everyone sees the effect of it upon her 
face and is in such a state of panic she can give no attention to 
life. She talks in monosyllables. Her mind is in a whirl at social 
gatherings. She is incapable of coherence. When, alone in 
her room, she sits down to brood, she cannot command her 
consciousness or come to any real decision about her habit. 
Confusion and despair have her in their grasp because of the 
dissociation. 

Ralph M. has not been doing good work at the office. He is 
constantly forgetting to write important letters. He does not 
remember people’s names. He failed to bring home the medicine 
for his sick mother and yet it is her health that he is anxious 
about. His min d has become confused. 

A similar dissociation enters whenever you are troubled by 
apprehension, when your thought is so fixated In negative 
attitudes that in the emotional stampede your common sense 
is shut off. It is dissociation that has developed when a student 
who knows his lessons well fails an examination. Fear about the 
ordeal rises like an emotional mist and obscures his stream of 
thought. Hasty judgment has replaced discrimination and 
destroyed command of his reason. Most of all, his memory is 
affected, for this depends upon, or one might say actually is, 
the association process. The individual deflects himself as 
persistently as a girl interrupts her companion at an afternoon 
tea, insinuating this or that or the other irrelevant remark 
every thirty seconds. 
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More often than not, when dissociation enters into thought, 
it develops in those areas where we have especially made up our 
minds never to forget, producing too great a tension for the 
mind to function in its normal manner. There is the familiar 
experience of losing something, of misplacing it somewhere, and 
then trying to decide where we put it. We hunt the house over, 
fall into a frenzy, but the obstinate article will not appear. 
Finally, wearied, we sit down and say, “Well, I can’t find it. 
We rest two or three moments and suddenly we know exactly 
where we left it. The recall fiashed into our minds without 
effort. We had given up our emotional pressure; the association 
process was thereby restored. 

It is for this reason that no individual can successfully 
command himself who does not first relax. Constructive think- 
ing can be done only without tension. One must have a willing- 
ness to bide one’s time until the mind can clear up the problems 
and give the association process a chance to work. This we 
cannot do imtil emotional interferences have abated. As long 
as the tension remains, we have a state which we call closure 
in control of us. A relative of mine once set the wastebasket on 
fire in her summer home. Anxiety that the house might bum 
down closed upon her like an hysterical seizure. The fear of 
fixe stopped every practical process of thought. She rushed from 
the room, caught up a poker from the fireplace, ran out to 
the gutter in front of the house, and sat there, guarding the 
poker while the house burned to ashes. Had not closure devel- 
oped, she could easily have flung a wet towel over the little 
flame and extinguished it. 

A young mescal student suddenly is called upon to perform 
a difiicult operation. His professor has previously praised him 
to the class, telling them just how promising a man he is. The 
victim approaches the operating table, his whole body trembling. 
He cannot recall a single direction of how to proceed. Pale and 
desperate, he rushes to his seat. Closure has obliterated every 
shr^ of intellectual power. He can think of nothing save what a 
fool he is. 

We are all familiar with physical sickness and the way people 
behave in delirium. We laugh tenderly and good-natui^y at 
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the things they will do and say under their derangement. 
We know that a fever has a definite course, stages of develop- 
ment definitely marked, that reach a crisis, a peak of abnormal 
heat producing distorted emotion and confused thought. What 
a beneficent thing it would be if the world knew that in all our 
queer response patterns there u a configuration of closure not 
unlike that of a fever. The individual is then no more responsible 
for what he says and does than he whose brain is addled by 
toxic heat and purely physical tension. I suppose there are 
few of us who have not wondered after some crisis how such 
closure ever set upon us, how we could have been so completely 
imprisoned in a state of stupidity. 

In ordmary psychological analysis we define closure as the 
completed state of a motor or thought process which has set up a 
definite tension, created by the imagined or perceived factors 
of a situation. An emotionalized frame of mind has become fully 
established. The emotion has fixated the attention. Intel- 
ligence is wholly encompassed or imprisoned by the mental 
state which has developed. We are most familiar with this 
state in the panic of fear. We know how an individual does wild 
and foolish things when obsessed by terror for we understand 
that consciousness is completely clouded by an almost demo- 
niacal apprehension. We are aware, too, that a state of complete 
sexual excitement may occlude all common functioning and 
that rage may so build itself about reason that the power of 
judgment b, for the time being, completely lost. 

Could we as fully realize that in the anguish of neurotic 
response what is done or said is only the hysterical product of 
the obsessing frame of mind, we would have more compassion and 
more ability to help ourselves or a warring partner out of such a 
condition. If we could see that closure has, for the time being, 
possession of personality, that the octopus of frenzied feeling 
has wrapped itself aroimd the power of rational thought, we 
should not then be so devastated either by our own or another’s 
conduct, nor hold him and ourselves guilty as if the course of 
action had been voluntary. If we understood how complete 
obsession is possible under the intensity of thought and the 
frenzy of emotion of which people are capable, there would 
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come an entirely new insight into our relation to life. We would 
inevitably see how fragmentary is our grasp of reality. 

The tendency to focus upon aspects of a problem without 
seeing it as a whole is a major factor in queemess. It is for this 
reason that ne\irosis is defined as a fixation, defiection, or de- 
ficiency in the power of attention. If a man had not fixated his 
attention on hyperconcem about the attitudes and opinions 
of others in regard to himself, how would he ever develop an 
inferiority complex? If one had not fixated his attention upon 
unfairness in business, how would a persecution develop? H a 
man had not become fanatical about food, health, germs, or 
drafts, how would hypochondria come into being? We must 
at some time have deflected our attention to have become so 
concerned over such matters. If nurses, governesses, and parents 
had not at some time focused the attention of children upon the 
abnormalities of behavior and shamed or blamed them by 
constant perfectionism, how would the delusion of gxiilt so 
control the attention of millions? Those who have swallowed 
the doctrine of original sin or filled the world with fear, who have 
focused sensitive minds on dangers or involved them in a 
frenzy of duty have been builders of queemess. 

In the countless books on psychology which these days cover 
every aspect of human life, we find various exhaustive, intricate 
explanations of the troubles of the human mind. We meet with 
lengthy psychoanalytical reports on the strange ways of the 
unconscious and impressive psychiatrical studies describing 
forms of psychosis. We discover popular treatises explaining 
anxiety, insecurity, and other familiar neuroses. Behaviorists 
explain how our nervous reflexes become conditioned. There 
are volumes on mental tests and the development of personality. 
But when all has been said and written, can we not better 
understand the intricate story as one merely of abnormal 
attention? 

Understanding of what has happened to fixate or deflect the 
individual’s power of attention gives a picture of at least the 
more common forms of human abnormality. Capacity to redirect 
attention and gain command and focus of it is fundamental 
in regaining and retaining mental health. 
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This definition is by no means sufiScient to explain all our 
strange ways of life, but it does provide a key to common 
queemesses. Let us consider stage fright. You know how people 
sometimes go to pieces when they are about to make a speech. 
They turn pale and tremble while not a word comes to their lips. 
What has happened? Is not the attention defiected from the 
subject? Have they not forgotten what they had to say because 
thought is caught in the pressure to “make a great speech” 
in this democracy where every man can “push to the front” 
and be a Wendell Phillips? Are they not also overconcemed 
with what their audience is thinking of them, believing they must 
comply with some imaginary standard or be judged harshly 
if they fail? Would they not otherwise speak as easily to a 
roomful as to one person? After all, the difference is one of 
imaginary values. 

Today psychologists believe that attention is not a faculty 
or a fimction but a mental focus. The power to give attention 
is not a ferocious holding of one’s forces upon some special area, 
but ability to direct the whole stream of consciousness. In a 
sense, it is capacity to turn one’s self in a given direction, 
commanding not only the mental powers, but enlisting the 
feelings. Just as we think with our very blood, so we give 
attention with every fiber of our natures. In a sense, the degree 
to which we can command and focus attention is a measure of 
our mental health. Normally, we should be able to turn the 
stream of whole-hearted attention here and there, as we need 
it in the pursuit of our activities. When we cannot do this, we 
are mentally under par. When we are not only imable to focus 
attention but are instead actually led by it, we begin to be queer. 
When attention stays where we heartily wish it would not, 
becoming crystallized and static, we are even queerer. When it 
assumes command over us, determining our words, our thought, 
our conduct, when we are no longer captains of our own con- 
sciousness, we are queerest of all. 

As we study records of people who are considered queer, the 
importance of attention is always manifest. Here is a man, 
G. B. A. He is fifty. More than half of his adult life he has been 
out of a job. Once he hoped to be a financier in Wall Street, 
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but in the vicissitudes of work life he has finally become a 
bookkeeper. Wherever he works he is keenly critical, vividly 
aware of everything aroimd him, from the little spot on the 
ceiling where the plaster is nicked to the button on the assistant 
manager’s coat. Some offices are too noisy, others are too quiet. 
Here the ventilation is poor, there the light hurt his eyes. At 
one place he refused to accept the bookkeeping system which 
had been installed and was satisfactory to the company. He 
tried to establish a new and elaborate one, with the result that 
he was discharged. Of course his fellow workers were incom- 
patible. Writing was hard. His pencils nagged him because they 
always broke. 

Ctae petty detail after another is always in G. B. A.’s way. 
He is never able to push through the hard place that arises in 
every form of human endeavor. Some of his friends believe he 
doesn’t want to work. But that is too easy an explanation. 
Moreover, it does not agree with the facts of G. B. A.’s early 
life. 

He was an eager, energetic child, sensitive and adaptable, 
the sort of boy who was always into everything, ready to do 
whatever was suggested. Such a child invited guidance and all 
the elders in his life took advantage of his responsiveness to 
education. His father had a passion for little things and was 
always pointing to insignificant details, never mentioning the 
whole. His motto was "Save the pennies and the dollars will 
take care of themselves.” 

His mother had a culture ideal and was a great self-developer. 
He was taught to sing a little, play the guitar, recite verses in 
French, and tell the difference between a Gothic and a Norman 
cathedral. He took correspondence courses in photography, 
rug weaving, cartooning, and the technique of the short story. 
But whenever any enterprise reached a really difficiilt phase, 
his mother emphasized his lack of "constitution.” 

Their home was a center of criticism and every minor activity 
was lifted to a place of prime importance. So man took on 
his mother’s cultural confusion and his father’s passion for detail. 
The combination made him mentally nearsighted. He saw pieces 
rather than entireties and lived in a state of diffusion. In other 
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words, his attention was fixated upon the unimportant features 
of every situation, and he was imable to give his focus whole- 
heartedly to any one aspect of human endeavor. 

There are those whose queemess comes from a habit of turn- 
ing attention away from the realities of the moment. Miss M. 
lives in a small town. Her paraits are well-to-do. They do not 
wish her to work, but to stay at home and help her mother 
and have a good time. Miss M. doesn’t find her family con- 
genial. They are practical people, interested in small every- 
day matters: driving a car, making a garden, going to some 
church or club meeting. Miss M. believes she is literary. She 
has always been an omnivorous reader, devouring novel after 
novel. She expects some day to be a writer and she also believes 
some day a charming yoimg man like the hero of her latest 
novel will come and take her away from her family and the 
town she doesn’t like. So at night she puts herself to sleep 
dreaming of this romantic solution. In the morning she pictures 
the writing she’s going to do in the future. Her days fly by in 
revery. She is absent-minded and abstracted. Her face has a 
far-away expression. She is hardly aware of the life about her, 
although dramatic stories are on every side. The town, the 
lives of her friends are full of the stuff that goes into fiction, 
but it all passes her by. 

If Miss M.’s lover did come, she wouldn’t see him, for she 
has created a phantasy world. Her attention is never upon the 
matter of the moment. In fact, she never really puts her atten- 
tion upon anything. She looks but does not see. “There is,’’ 
said Socrates, “an eye of the soul.” When we give our whole- 
hearted attention, we have more than physical sight; we see 
with our entire beings. Such a vital attitude is not compatible 
with an unreal existence. 

A person’s habits of attention do not form in an hour, nor 
do they remain conscious once the focus pattern is established. 
You and I speak English. Once upon a time we could not talk 
at all. Words signified nothing to us, gestures were our entire 
means of communication. Gradually certain sounds came to 
signify certain things. Association paths were established 
so that certain stimuli produced verbal responses. Ideas came 
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to be expressed in language forms. Had we grown up in Russia 
our word structures would have been different but the expression 
process would have been the same. Attention to life would have 
brought certain verbal responses into consciousness. So with 
the imconscious stream of inffuences that compose the fabric 
of thought. Highly colored by the nature and vdues of all that 
we have experienced, it forms the background on which our 
judgments of life are made. 

Mr. Cobson knows nothing of how his present life is con- 
trolled by his past experiences. He believes he is a “miserable 
sinner” and prays forgiveness for his delusions of wickedness. 
He is forty-odd years of age. His face is deeply wrinkled, his 
nerves are jumpy. His sleep is poor. He is in a constant state 
of anxiety. His mind is focused upon every negative aspect of 
life. While he does not stammer, there is a noticeable inter- 
ference in his speech. One might define the case by saying his 
mind had become enslaved by negative ideas, impressions of 
everything going wrong. Research into his childhood showed 
he had been spanked for curiosity and continually punished for 
his restless eagerness. At five years of age he had l^en money 
from his mother’s pocketbook and had been made to feel like 
a thief in consequence. The little incident was brought up to 
him again and again in the years that followed, and in order 
to save his soul his mother had talked to him about his sin every 
night before he went to bed. He came to believe that he was a 
wicked boy. Naturally enough, we find him a victim of night- 
mares and discover that even as a child he had nervous indiges- 
tion. Just before puberty he was punished for his evidences of 
sex tendency, which added another load to his sense of sinful- 
ness. In other words, his mind was literally filled with negative 
feelings and his attention so focused upon them that he became 
a psychic prisoner. 

There is, perhaps, no clearer picture of the deflection and 
fixation of attention than is found in the case of S. R. As a 
child, he was accustomed to pull the wings off flies. He loved to 
torment the family cat. The father, a butcher, wanted him to 
be a fighter. He was given a heavy diet with much red meat. 
The mother, an ineffectual creatine, spoiled the child, aUowing 
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him to bully his sister and abuse the family servant. At the age 
of twelve he played a trick on two little girls by stealing their 
clothing while they were in bathing. Their garments had been 
hidden under a rock and they, unaware of the loss of them, 
nonchalantly took off their bathing suits. With a wild rush, 
S. R. jumped out of the bushes and drove them, nude and 
frightened, across the fields. 

His father laughed at the escapade and his mother scolded 
him half-heartedly with an adoring look on her face. Can we not 
trace a relation between this type of early expression and the 
restless, scorpion-like lash of a sadistic man? Accustomed as he 
was to quarrel with his friends, to beat his wife, not in hot anger, 
but in a kind of calm rage, can we not see why he could not resist 
flogging his horses? In other words, his father had successfully 
focused his attention upon joy in cruelty. 

An almost opposite picture is given in the story of P. S., and 
yet the evidence of fixated attention is equally clear. P. S. has 
never felt that she should have anything of her own. At the 
table she served her husband and the children generously, 
leaving almost nothing for herself. In fact, she specialized upon 
left-overs and secretly picked the bones that remained on the 
plates of the family. Her room was the least attractive one in the 
house and she slept upon the poorest bed. She dressed shabbily 
and although she was a very heavy woman she always bought 
shoes that were tight and binding. Her feet hurt so that when 
she went to bed at night she had to rub them for half an hour, 
and she was wont to say that this was her only pleasure in life. 
No one could persuade her to wear a larger shoe, she enjoyed her 
self-pity so heartily. In every way P. S. has made herself the 
victim of her children and seems to take pride in their evidences 
of callous selfishness. Her husband is brutal and bullies her, but 
she would not leave him for worlds and appears to enjoy dwelling 
upon his ill treatment. Her face becomes fairly radiant when she 
speaks of his unkindness and cruelty. 

In childhood, P. S. had been the victim of a cold, critical 
father, yet she fairly worshiped him. The period from three to 
seven was one of d^ poverty for her family. It inured her to 
privation. She took on her mother’s attitude that there was some- 
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thing fine and saintly about suffering. Orphaned at eight, she 
passed through a period of great neglect, punctuated by the 
constant teasing of her brother and the malevolence of relations 
with whom she lived. Impressions formed by this experience 
fixated attention so that she came to expect ill treatment and to 
compensate for it by the habit of self-pity. She enjoys her misery. 
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Chapter Fifteen 
OURSELVES IN EXPERIENCE 

I T SHOULD not be supposed that we are necessarily con- 
ditioned by an experience because we pass through it. The 
inherited focus pattern has played its part from the moment of 
birth, not only revealing our functional abnormalities, but also 
determining the nature of those we acquire. We do not neces- 
sarily respond to the stimuli of circumstance, but are affected 
by it only in relation to our basic personalities. Centuries of 
breeding incline some of us to sensitivities of one sort and others 
to a different variety. Hereditary stupidities and predilections 
enter into the picture, proclivities and precocities play their 
part. Keenness of eye, fineness of hearing, delicacy of touch, 
everything to do with personality entered from the first into the 
ways we attended and marked the outlines of mental sickness 
or health. 

We are affected by those experiences which are related to 
our temperamental focus. A terrific accident might have hap- 
pened behind my back, but since my attention was not directed 
to it there was no resulting effect. Again, my physical eyes may 
have been looking at the accident but my mind been so absorbed 
in watching the hurrying people that it did not actually attend 
to the facts of the catastrophe. Lastly, I may not have had 
any temperamental response to that type of situation. This was 
the case in my childhood when a horse was struck and killed 
at a grade crossing by a train. The blood ran over the road and 
splashed against the grass, making beautiful, fantastic patterns. 
I still remember the wonderful contrast of color, the red blood 
and the green, green grass. My inherited tendencies had already 
conditioned me to an intense response to color but to no sense 
of tragedy in the face of death. I remember spending an hour or 
so at the scene of the accident without excitement or disturbance. 
My chum, however, ran home in horror and for a long time did 
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not wish to pass that railroad crossing. The experience condi- 
tioned him to fear of blood, of locomotives, and death. It simply 
added to my interest in combinations of red and green. 

Thus we see that the inherited tendency of the individual 
measures the way he is likely to release his emotions and use his 
mind in relation to experience. The duckling waddles to the water 
nor can the hen, its foster mother, condition it to fear responses 
to its natural habitat. The partridge chick takes to cover, the 
baby chipmunk runs up a tree, the baby mole burrows in the 
ground. The musical child listens to sounds, the mechanically- 
minded infant wishes to take everything to pieces, the future 
writer delights in learning words, the genius child exhibits an 
omnivorous curiosity, and the moron infant a low and dull 
response to the world about him. These responses are given to 
every type of experience through which the individual passes, 
measuring the way his personality is affected. 

Again, a child is conditioned by an experience in the measure 
he is afraid of it. As an instance of this, the writer might cite 
another event of his early life. When he was three years old, 
a certain nurse locked him in a dark closet every afternoon while 
she went out to flirt with a policeman. His mother did not dis- 
cover this for some weeks and then she learned that the child 
had not only been shut into the closet, but had been threatened 
with all sorts of dire consequences if he made a sound. The door 
was locked and he could not escape. 

Many psychologists would insist that such an experience 
would shock a sensitive nature to the degree that he would 
gain a fear of dark places and closets, perhaps becoming a victim 
of claustrophobia. Yet from childhood the writer does not 
remember experiencing fear in any form from natural phe- 
nomena. The dark has never troubled him; open spaces, closed 
places, tunnels, water, all of those reactions which belong to 
insecurity have been unknown. Why was he not conditioned by 
thia early experience? For the simple reason that throughout the 
whole circumstance his mind was entirely absorbed by a com- 
pletely different kind of reaction. His attention was not given 
to the closet or to the dark or to the closed-in place. So thorough 
and violent was his anger toward the nurse, so wholly was he 
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absorbed in a desire to punish her for this treatment of him 
that he had no power of attention left to give to the dark closet. 

More than three-quarters of our personal difficulties are 
traceable to the wrong kind of training patterns, to the deflection 
of strength of character and the accentuation of weaknesses, 
to the inversion of real powers and the unsublimated release of 
atavistic trends. Under all the environmental conditioning, 
however, will be found an hereditary response. In the under- 
standing of human nature nothing is more significant than the 
inversion of attention by which some innate power of personality 
may be turned back upon itself and block the future adjustment 
of the individual. A common mistake of environmentalists in 
the field of psychology is to assume that if an individual has 
suffered a certain type of experience, an active response will 
necessarily be produced. The effect may be either one of accentu- 
ation or of inversion of the forces of the individual, according 
to his hereditary set-up. Or else without direct response, there 
may be a subjective reaction within the personality. 

Take the record of three brothers, bom only a year apart, 
who passed through the same shock in early life. The tenement 
in which they lived caught fire and the parents of the three were 
burned to death before their eyes. They were saved by firemen. 
The oldest boy was immensely impressed by the fact of thb 
rescue and all through his boyhood would tell about it with 
great excitement. At an early age, he became a fireman himself. 
In other words, his attention was given to the act of heroism to 
such a degree that the shock of losing his parents, to whom he 
had never been strikingly responsive, was completely obliterated. 
The second son, however, never recovered from the tragedy of 
his mother’s death. He became a timid, fear-ridden individual, 
always anticipating danger and horror stricken at the sight of 
fire. The effect on the third boy was purely nervous. Shortly 
after the experience he began to stammer and passed through 
years with this speech difficulty. As a result of this nervous 
handicap he developed an inferiority feeling, but there seems to 
have been no effect upon him of the nature of fear, either of fire 
or of danger. Each boy received from the experience a reaction 
typical of the attention which he gave to it. 
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In your own life, in agreement with inherited tendencies, 
you were conditioned by early environment according to the 
strength and quality of the attention you gave to it and com- 
mensurate with the vigor and type of environmental experience. 
In some instances the effect may have been one of inverting your 
capacity, in others there may have been an accentuation of it. 
A^n there may have been an accentuation of weakness or an 
inverting of it. In every case, the effect was measured by the 
quality and quantity of attention with which you met the experi- 
ence. Now as an adult your habits of attention, your reactions 
to circumstances play a dominant part in the way you respond 
to life. We are victims of environment whenever our natures 
have become blocked by earlier conditioning or by hereditary 
weakness. We are in command of environment only when our basic 
natures are released and functioning through positive expression. 

Any individual whose early environment led him to concen- 
trate his consideration upon himself or to divide his attention 
between himself and the opinions of others about him has had 
his attention deflected from a clear and direct focus on meeting 
environmental problems. In other words, the most signiflcant 
fact in human life is the mass of reactions we carry about 
in xis and through which we meet our present circumstances. 
We are made or unmade not by the type of exjjerience which is 
ahead of us or through which we are now passing but by our 
past responses and whether they have been of a positive or a 
negative nature. Whenever his capacities have become inverted, 
the individual gains an altogether false picture of the self, being 
chiefly concerned with his inadequacies. This is also true when 
weaknesses have been accentuated. In the latter case attention 
is divided between personal deficiencies and the attitude of 
others. These have become the two focal centers of thought. 
The inadequacies of an individual have become so important 
he can no longer give normal attention to everyday events. 
The whole force of his mind is fixated, deflected from its normal 
command over experience. This in its simplicity is the foundation 
of a major part of unadjustment to life. 

There is probably no more important or interesting law of the 
human mind than that of inversion. In the past, we have thought 
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of our personal difficulties as evidences of our weakness, and it 
has not occurred to us that our problems are often evidences of 
endowment, that is, strength in infancy which is made a weak- 
ness in the adult years. Suppose we picture two boys. One is 
stolid, passive, inert, materialistic, a peasant type, but just a 
little more intelligent than a moron. He eats, sleeps, moves 
about with little interest in anything beyond the mere routine of 
living. The other lad is a highly sensitive nature, well endowed, 
an energetic, responsive type. His mind reaches out to everything 
around him. His nerves pulsate under many varieties of stimuli. 
Now let us imagine these two boys thrown into some difficult 
kind of experience. As babies, let us say, both are neglected 
by their parents, and when they are three or four years old 
are continually scolded and made to suffer hardships. Drunken- 
ness, crime, and sexual perversion enter into their development. 

Which of these two boys will become seriously affected by 
the unfavorable environment — ^the passive, stolid, materialistic 
boy, who cares only for food, clothing and shelter, or the highly 
affectionate, responsive, sensitive lad, whose nerves and mind are 
acted upon by every influence? Obviously, the peasant type will 
remain almost unajffected, except perhaps to be a little more 
deficient. The highly sensitive lad, on the other hand, will be 
seriously conditioned. His affection will be crushed by neglect, 
he will be tortured and lonely and turn in upon himself, perse- 
cuted by every punishment and wrung by every harsh word. 
Can we not see that his attention will be so deflected from a 
normal focus upon life that his mind will become imprisoned 
and fixated upon all the injustices, unfairnesses, and bitternesses 
in the world? And can we not see that the law of inversion, as it 
works out in this case, is true not only in such extreme instances 
but was true also in your life or mine and that we have here one 
of the greatest and most significant discoveries of modem 
psychology? 

The individual who becomes eccentric and discordant is 
wretched because he cannot command the forces of his own 
nature. Since it would be normal for him to have active expres- 
sion he always has a sense that something is wrong in him. He is 
not using his ability. He has a sense of blame and shame because 
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he unconsciously compares himself with the pattern of the nature 
he could have been. Thus he takes on guilt feeling toward him- 
self. If he could understand that the law of inversion has been 
at work, that he has been seriously conditioned in certain parts 
of his nature and has been turned back upon himself by the 
negative attitudes and imagery created by environment, his 
attitude would be transformed and he would attend to the task 
of freeing himself and releasing his powers. For if imder the 
mass of neurosis which troubles the world are tremendous 
imprisoned abilities, high endowments, fine sensitive capacities, 
think what it would mean to individuals thus imprisoned to 
discover their endowments and have them released for normality, 
joy, and peace. 

The story of many a human being who seems to be weak and 
inefiBcient reveals the injustice of judging by appearances. 
Consider a case like that of E. V. B., for instance, whose whole 
life was filled with the pressure of insecurity. She has long been 
afraid of both closed-in spaces and open places. She does not 
like heights and is afraid in tunnels. She is terror stricken 
by water and disturbed by wind. In a thunderstorm she takes to 
her bed and she trembles when she sees a mouse. In other words, 
the moment she is exposed to any of these things, E. V. B.’s 
attention is completely obsessed by them and she is unable to 
command herself. When we go back into her childhood, how- 
ever, we find a startling contrast to that of the fear of later years. 
She was a singularly thoughtful, self-reliant child, anxious to get 
into activity, eager to imderstand everything. When E. V. B. 
was two, her mother screamed with fright to see her running 
along the top of a six-foot wail. The baby, startled, lost her 
balance and fell. The resultant shock was so great that she never 
essayed to climb on a high place again. The story of the early 
years revealed experiences of this type multiplied many times, 
instances where the child’s eager mind led her into life only to 
have some disastrous consequence result or to be imprisoned 
by fear suggestions from her elders. 

Now let us suppose that E. V. B. had been a quiet, passive, 
dull little girl. Would she ever have climbed up onto a wall? 
Would she have pushed out eagerly into the dark? Or run away 
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from home at three in order to see what the great, wide world was 
like? In short, would she have received the shock and fright and 
unhappy consequences that were hers during the first seven 
years of her life? The answer is obvious, for we can see that this 
child, originally normal, exceptionally alert, and spontaneous, 
and hungry for experience, was harassed by fear images which 
were built over every type of personal initiative. 

The same law is illustrated by the story of E. F. D., a man 
of middle life, so shy, so embarrassed, so full of feelings of 
inferiority that his life has been virtually a failure. For years 
£. F. D. has hated to meet strangers and has kept himself to a 
routine of clerical activity even though it is evident that he has a 
splendid mind and a creative personality. It appears that E. F. D. 
was a singularly independent child, aggressive, almost head- 
strong in his self-assertion. He had a much higher intelligence 
than his parents, and as a result of this ready comprehension 
had opinions of his own upon most of the activities of his boy- 
hood days. His parents were sure he would become conceited, 
convinced that he should be held down. So he was treated with 
constant opposition, made to take second or third place on all 
occasions, restrained in every way, until he came to misunder- 
stand the weakness and ineffectuality of childhood and to con- 
sider it his measure of endowment. 

Instead, therefore, of being allowed to keep his attention 
upon the active phenomena of the world about him, E. F. D. was 
made to focus upon his own weaknesses and to concentrate upon 
what people would think of him. As a result, his attention was so 
divided that his own humility and the criticisms of others be- 
came his two centers of thought and he was unable to turn his 
attention to the expansion of his nature. 

There are those who will disagree with such a diagnosis in 
the case of E. F. D. because they are f amili ar with instances of 
inferiority in which the individual as a child expressed neither 
independence, aggressiveness, nor self-assertion. They will 
maintai n that this state more often builds over weakness than 
strength of character. This is true indeed in certain instances, for 
inversion is only one of the factors by which we seek to explain 
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what has happened to the attention of the individual. Equally 
important is the law of accentuation. 

Let us take the case of G. F. E., also a victim of inferiority 
feeling. This man was shy even as a baby in his mother’s arms. 
He would hide his head whenever strangers were about, and 
run out of the room as soon as he could toddle. He exhibited little 
initiative and seemed convinced that happiness and security lay 
in dependence upon his parents. Instead of endeavoring to 
strengthen his nature, they constantly spoiled him. Whenever 
he showed fear of strangers, he was taken out of the room. If he 
found work hard, he was allowed to give it up. When he was 
frightened and embarrassed on first going to school, his mother 
decided to wait a year or so before sending him again. Then for 
two years she went back and forth with him every day. His 
father was accustomed to doing his thinking for him fearing the 
little boy would make a mistake. He was given no opportunity 
to develop his own initiative. In a word, every tendency to 
inferiority was accentuated and the lad was allowed to develop 
the habit of thinking about himself and his own weakness. 

An even more marked working of the law of accentuation is 
found in the case of A. C. F., who was lonely and unhappy. 
For years he felt a misfit in every kind of environment, sure that 
everyone misimderstood him, expecting ill treatment from them. 
When he was a youngster, he tried to get on the school ball team 
and because he was not quite so sturdy and robust as the others, 
he failed. Consequently, he loathes athletics. It makes him sick to 
pass a crowd reading baseball scores; he dislikes the sport news in 
the daily papers. If he could, he would forcibly remove all base- 
ball heroes, yachtsmen, and polo players from the earth. 

He gets his comfort from pets. Disliking people, he finds 
that aniTnala are his best friends. He goes to the park mornings 
and evenings and feeds the squirrels and pigeons. If only he had 
money enough to retire to the country, he would be perfectly 
happy with dogs, cats, horses, even pigs. If he could have chosen 
another day and personality he would have been Noah, floating 
about on the Ao-k in happy comradeship with the animal 
world. 
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Observers might feel compassion for A. C. F. for he seems 
almost too fraQ for the rigors of human conduct. He is one of 
those trembly, high-strung men, many inches too tall for his 
weight. He grew too fast as a boy, and did not get on well with 
other children, a fact which pleased his mother. She talked about 
his weaknesses, accentuating them on all occasions, taught 
him to turn the other cheek, to believe that flight was better 
than fighting. From his cradle to his college graduation, he was 
led to focus upon his physical weaknesses, his high-strung 
constitution, his inability to compete with other boys. He was 
led to expect they would neither understand nor like him, and, 
since he was not naturally gregarious, every early influence 
drew attention to the fact of his deviation. Thus a little tend- 
ency to be misunderstood was emphasized and turned into 
a mountain of inability to adapt to the world. 

We may say, then, in summary, that there are two types of 
conditioning: one comes from the inversion of natural abilities, 
making an individual focus upon the frustration of his initiative; 
the other arises from such an accentuation of natural weakness 
that his attention is focused wholly upon it and he is no longer 
able to give normal thought to the business of living. It is 
possible, moreover, that both types may be active in the experi- 
ences of one indiAddual, so that the personality is partly at- 
tracted to the world and partly repulsed by it. 

This kind of conflict is evident in the life of I. G. S., a man 
who spent most of his days in a prison of inhibitions. To all 
outward appearances he is a cold, aloof, unresponsive nature, 
reserved and shy. He seldom reveals any emotion. He speaks 
without feeling, almost in a monotone. While his thought is 
keen, rational, and brilliant, it seldom reveals any high spots of 
understanding. This utter lack of emotional quality was not, how- 
ever, characteristic of I. G. S. as a child. He was a ruddy, 
joyous, singularly affectionate boy, who would run in the house, 
throw his arms around his mother’s neck, and hug her for all he 
was worth. When he was only five, his mother died and he was 
brought up by a cold, thin-lipped, unresponsive aunt, who sup- 
pressed every emotional expression as if it were the plague. She 
was a keenly critical, intellectual woman, adroit in wialcing I. G. 
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S. conscious of his mistakes, which she found only too easily. 
The word don’t loomed large in her vocabulary and close upon 
its heels came can’t, mustn’t, and shouldn’t. As a consequence of 
this repression the emotional capacity of I. G. S. became 
inverted, with every surface tendency accentuated to such a 
degree that his mind was centered upon his mental weakness. 

There are countless instances where the dual activity of 
inversion and accentuation is so strong as virtually to split the 
personality. In other words, we might say that the power of 
attention is divided so that the whole nature is tom asunder 
and the real power of concentration is vitiated. 

Such was the case of J. I. H. a singularly sensitive and 
highly strung young woman. She was cursed by conflict and 
uncertainty; everything she loved bored her mentally, and every- 
thing that intrigued her mind aroused emotional antago- 
nism. Her life was one of constant confusion. We need not go into 
her early life to see that influences there had exerted both an 
inversion of native ability and an accentuation of native weak- 
nesses. In short, her attention had been fixated upon the nega- 
tive aspects of her nature and so deflected from active expression 
of her powers that she became deficient in mental energy and 
egocentric in her focus. She is regarded as queer and people 
consider her an ingrown soul. 

The definition of neurosis as a fixation, deflection, or defi- 
ciency in the power of attention may be only a partial explana- 
tion of queeraess, but it certainly serves to give us a working 
understanding of common human diflBculties. 
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Chapter Sixteen 

THE PAST IN THE PRESENT 

AN AMAZING fact of human nature is the way thought 
XM. and feeling follow old paths without our knowledge. 
In fact, they seem to us the sole ways available, as indeed they 
are, since they are the only paths so far cut. If we would change 
our psychic conduct, we must be willing to discover and eradicate 
habit formations of long-endured and perhaps long-past emo- 
tion. Frequently one hears the question: “You speak of a 
mother complex, or infantile shocks, as if one had those con- 
ditions all one’s life. I had a mother complex, I admit, but I 
haven’t it now. Why, then, is it so important? Aren’t my later 
experiences and my present diflSculties the real causes of my 
queemesses?” 

The answer to this comment is, never. No matter what the 
present difficulty or how serious it may be, it follows habit 
paths developed in youth. That is the towering fact. If an ice 
sheet cuts into a moimtain side shoving its top into a valley, 
making a groove from north to south where none has been 
before, the rains which come centuries after will follow the new, 
not the old, ravines. If on one side of the river men built straight 
lumber roads through the forest and on the other side trappers 
made winding trails through the swales, the homesteader who 
later comes will follow the established paths. The great mental 
states that form in infancy leave behavior patterns where they 
have been, even after the psychic disturbances have long 
passed away. 

In manhood Oscar Wilde was not denied access to conven- 
tional men and women or shut away from normal life by his 
mother, but the habit formations of his response to earlier 
experiences still operated in his adult abnormalities. Emerson 
was not denied by his manhood environment the free flow of 
his emotions, but patterns of repression cut before adolescence 
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were at work until he died. That they could have been seen 
and changed is just as certain as that homesteaders may cut 
new roads through a forest or builders redirect the flow of a 
river through aqueducts. Engineering is as possible in man as in 
objective nature. As long, however, as the old channels remain, 
the flow of thought and feeling even in quite differing experiences 
is affected. An attitude of dependence develops in a young girl’s 
infancy and does not change until she is forced into a profession 
at thirty. Ten years later even her work life is affected by the 
pattern of vicariousness. On the outside we witness intense 
intellectual effort, on the inside, emotional parasitism. The 
nature has become divided. 

A strange misunderstanding of self comes into being when 
our inner natures are still gripped by old response patterns while 
our mental awareness is free of them. We do and say all sorts of 
odd things in consequence and contrary suggestibility often 
appears. “My husband never does anything I desire,” a woman 
writes. “If I want to go to the theater, he wants to stay at home, 
but had I suggested staying home he would have preferred the 
theater,” Actually the man prefers neither. Half of him is inter- 
ested in one action, the other half in the other, and the moment 
one is suggested, the other contends for attention. His habit 
of self-assertion is to object to whatever is planned, a conduct 
pattern arising from infantile rebellion. “Every time my wife 
sees a naked baby she becomes ill. We want children but have 
none of our own.” Certainly not; the good man’s wife acquired 
fear patterns in infancy from hearing the complaints of her 
mother’s pregnancies and seeing the fretful problem an invalid 
mother made out of bathing and nursing her babies. Intellec- 
tually, or shall we say theoretically, she wants babies. Emotion- 
ally W habit patterns deny them, even to the extent of creating 
a tension in the Fallopian tubes. 

Such fear is a contraceptive indeed. Long after the infantile 
shocks are gone and the adolescent attitudes abated, the effects 
of the inhibition remain. A desire for children must work, and 
work hard, to change the structure of inner consciousness before 
the nature is sufficiently recreated for childbearing. There is 
often, one notes, a curious upheaval when naked babies are seen. 
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There is nothing contagious about them to create sickness, but a 
dark chamber in consciousness, a reservoir of negated emotion is 
touched. The turbid waters then seep into consciousness, creating 
an upset. 

As we study people’s lives, it seems as if graven upon their 
minds were the records of the past, the resulting engram includ- 
ing all of their original misunderstanding of early experience. 
This makes a model to which they turn for comparison at later 
periods. Picture, if you will, a pianola roll or phonograph disk 
upon which all the negative aspects of early experience are re- 
corded in the human brain. When trouble comes, the individual 
plays the old record, judging the present experiences by the 
past. When scores of such impressions have been stored in the 
mind, they form a neurotic attitude. The individual is then so 
weighted with fears, negative images, and emotionalized mem- 
ories that they obscure his mind and make him unable to cope 
with fresh experiences constructively. 

For instance, it’s a glorious morning and Mrs. B. rises hap- 
pily — her day is all arranged. She has her household duties in 
the morning, a matinee, tea with a dear friend, and she has 
planned for a quiet evening with her husband, to look over 
maps and pictures with reference to a summer home she has 
always wanted. During breakfast, her husband, who has not 
risen quite so happily, makes a comment about the coffee. He 
says he has never had a decent cup of coffee since he was married, 
and as for toast — ^he would like to make his own toast if he had 
time. Mrs. B. isn’t in any way responsible for the toast or the 
coffee. It happens that Mr. B. engaged the maid, who had 
worked for his business partner, and up to that moment he had 
praised her cooking. In fact, he took credit for all her virtues. 

Did Mrs. B. look him in the eye and say quietly, “I’m sorry, 
George. I’ll talk to Mary and maybe we can try a new brand of 
coffee, or perhaps we need a new toaster,’’ th inking what babies 
men are and that George had had too many cocktails the night 
before and nectar prepared by the heavenly hosts wouldn’t have 
pleased him? 

Not at all. Mrs. B.’s eyes filled with tears; she was suddenly 
smitten with a sense of terrific self-reproach; she felt blamed, 
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beaten, dismayed. She rose, left the table, shut herself up in 
her room, refused to say good-bye to George, and had a good 
cry. In the old days, a disturbance of this sort would have been 
called “nerves.” Her friends would have said, “Mrs. B. has no 
nervous constitution,” and those who didn’t like George would 
have said he was an unpleasant character, a difficult man to 
live with, which might have been true. 

We realize at once that Mrs. B.’s reaction to a slight criticism 
of the food was not normal. As we probe into her emotional 
history, we discover that her father was a dominating old tyrant, 
that her early family life was wrecked by terrific scenes, partic- 
ularly at the table. Her father constantly blamed her mother, 
and as a little girl Mrs. B. made a passionate identification with 
her mother. Although the father died when she was about ten 
and she had a happy youth, although her marriage was congenial, 
these childhood recollections remained. They were not in her 
conscious mind, for she hadn’t the slightest idea that, when 
George found fault with the breakfast, part of her fared back to 
some scene of long ago, and for that instant she was not Elizabeth 
Fuller Brown, but her mother, Martha Louise Fuller, passion- 
ately resenting the domineering man in her life and not knowing 
how to get away from him. 

The past in the present is one of the greatest keys for under- 
standing queemess. In scientific parlance, the process by which 
we color the present by associating it either constructively or 
destructively with the past is called redintegration. We define 
the mechanism by saying that if a small part of an original experi- 
ence comes into play in the present, it can produce all the 
thoughts and emotions of the original experience. If somebody 
says the word horse, you may immediately get a sense of dislike. 
For some reason horses are associated in your mind with 
unhappiness, even danger. Your intelligence tells you there is 
nothing wrong with the horse; it has been man’s burden bearer 
for countless generations. Nevertheless your emotions redin- 
tegrate displeasure. Perhaps a horse unwittingly kicked you when 
you were a child, or you were in a runaway which led to an acci- 
dent. Or maybe you once heard about a horse that was ugly 
and unmanageable. On the other hand, the mention of a horse 
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may arouse a sensation of pleasure. You recall a pony that was 
your dearest friend in childhood; you remember seeing an excit- 
ing race and admiring the beauty of some well-groomed thor- 
oughbred. Or perhaps you have heard of the courage and the 
devotion of a horse for his master and this has led you to love 
these creatures. 

Since our inner natures never forget, they are aware of what 
happened in other times, of other decisions which we made. 
Consciously we have forgotten these facts, but memory is there, 
full of the fear reactions, the rage, indignation, the conclusion 
we came to at any earlier date, seeking to make us compare the 
past with the present. Redintegration is the means by which all 
the deepest thinking of the personality is done. If I speak to 
you in Sanskrit the words will mean nothing unless you have 
studied Sanskrit. There is no redintegration to an earlier experi- 
ence connected with the sounds. If I speak of ice to an African 
n^^ my words will mean nothing. He cannot comprehend the 
North Pole for he has no information to redintegrate, nothing 
to give him guidance in imderstanding my remarks. 

Every image, every attitude, every experience, all that has 
come in through sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch plays its 
part in the ensemble of consciousness, and this material tends to 
redintegrate through the stimulus of a present experience, 
bringing the data of the past to bear and thus to enlighten 
consciousness. This is the very foundation of human intelligence. 
When redintegration is constructive, leading to the recall of 
images that inspire and edify, it gives us wisdom and guidance. 
We form a whole picture from a partial recaU and this is a real 
vitality of the mind. But, unfortunately, when the mechanism 
works negatively, our mental pictures may be distorted and 
have a vitiating effect, leading to destructive thought and con- 
fused conduct. 

Every husband, at one time or another, has thought his wife 
capricious and has told her so if he dared. His wife, if she is 
discreet, has restrained her desire to hold a mirror in front of 
him with the soothing word “ditto” printed in red ink. We each 
have our pet peeves, our unreasonable dislikes. Mabel loves the 
opera except when the music is Italian. She can’t stand anything 
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Italian. She loves dinner parties but is likely to be in a perfect 
dither if one of her guests wears pink. What makes her so queer 
about such things? Her husband offers a reward for anyone 
who can tell him. 

The truth is that when Mabel was a baby her family lived 
for a while in Italy, where she had an Italian nurse who made 
her keep quiet by telling her that brigands would kidnap her. 
Unknown to her parents she was often punished and locked in 
the maid’s room, where there were several pink dresses on hooks 
against the wall. She used to stare at these garments, which 
reminded her of the hated person, and beat her hands against 
them in futile terror. To scream meant more dire p unishm ent. 
Now she unconsciously associates her forgotten anguish with 
pink dresses and Italian music. The mechanism of redintegration 
has made her capricious. 

This strange, almost secret influence of early hurts and 
frights seeps into adult life without our awareness, turning 
reason into a quagmire. We react to a present situation as we 
once reacted to the original experience. Mr. Rudd is troubled 
over his wife’s health. She is not seriously ill but he is as greatly 
disturbed as if she had a malignant disease. A survey of his early 
life shows that he lost his mother, his sister, and a girl playmate 
in ways that gave him serious shocks. Sickness is a fear center in 
his mind. There are chambers in the depths of his being filled 
with a horror of disease which make his moods about his wife ten 
times more serious than normally they would be. He is not 
worrying about her health in relation to the facts of her condi- 
tion. He feels as if the situation were identical with that of his 
mother, his sister, and the girl playmate. 

Mrs. Bartow is bothered over her marital relations. Her 
husband is sometimes critical of her and she fears he does not 
respect her. She puzzles over his little remarks and his playful 
jokes of a rather intimate nature as if they were terrible accusa- 
tions. Quite unconsciously she is redintegrating to sexual 
experiences in her girlhood and to certain obscene stories she 
found amusing at that time. 

Frank Marston is affected by his mother-in-law’s influence 
in his life. He has seen her take his wife aside on various occa- 
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gions for an intimate talk. As an actusJ fact, the women were 
discussing the neighbors. But Frank does not realize this. The 
whispered conversations recall the constant conniving between 
his mother and his sister in their endeavor to control him and 
make him do as they wished. They were always exploiting him, 
scheming about this and that, invariably to his ^sadvantage. 
Now Frank unconsciously associates the act of two women talk- 
ing together with the consequences he experienced in earlier 
days. 

Frank’s wife, on the other hand, is equally troubled. Her 
husband quarrels with her every time she makes a plan and she 
does not understand why he is so contrary. She has noticed, 
moreover, that he is gay and happy at social gatherings but 
depressed at home. She lacks the key which would show her 
that his home environment as a boy had been unhappy, while 
escape among his playmates had been his solace. He uncon- 
sciously associates discomfort with his home. Some justification 
may be given to his attitude toward his wife, however, for she 
imconsciously associates men with money. Her father was 
lavish with her and always kept spending money in her pocket- 
book. Frank has no such income and his wife’s redintegration 
has been a serious trial to him. 

We are all familiar with the way an intimate may connect 
something we have done with trouble in his own past and see 
the experience in a completely garbled way. We must also, in 
moments of self-communion, have realized our own habit of 
emotionalizing and distorting a present situation which happens 
to be connected wdth previous difficulties. Past troubles not 
only have this influence, but may even block our mental powers 
for years. Let us picture Henry Jones in school. He has difficulty 
in arithmetic as well as in spelling. He is fair in French and 
Spanish, but poor in Latin and grammar. He does fairly well 
in history, literature, and English composition. He gets along 
in botany and zoology; is brilliant in mechanical drawing and in 
manual training, while in geometry he has great aptitude. In 
the old days teachers and parents would have explained the 
unevenness of achievement with, “That’s his twist of nature,’’ 
and let it go at that. 
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With this traditional explanation modem educators are not 
in accord. The answer lies in understanding the mind as an 
organism and the way a complex in some mental area may 
delimit not only full operation of the mental faculties involved 
but also neighboring areas, which results in loss of power 
through the straining of forces used in maintaining or obeying 
the complex. Behind numbers lies the instinct for system. The 
child puts its blocks in a row. The spider builds a perfect net- 
work. The snail has an instinct for method and order as precise 
as the majestic spiral of its shell. Endowments in the varieties 
of the animal world and the types of the human mind differ, 
but there is always more or less instinct for order, series, arrange- 
ment, system, relation — call the force what you will. 

Let us suppose in the case of Henry Jones that one day in 
babyhood he left all his blocks out in a row and his nurse, 
being lazy, harshly commanded Henry to pick them up. Suppose 
she slapped his hands. Possibly she deprived him of the blocks 
placed in a long line or kicked them about the room. In any 
case she was irritable and offended. Henry’s infantile sense of 
independence was aroused and the dawning self rebelled. He 
said, “I won’t! I won’t! You’ve spoiled my line. I won’t pick 
up my toys !” As a result Henry decides to make no more order, 
even in blocks. He becomes disorderly. Mother steps in. More 
rebellion. A spanking follows. He is deprived of his playthings 
for a week at a time. Then long talks from Father. More inner 
rebellion, and the normal sense of order, the building sense which 
puts two blocks and two blocks together, becomes the slave of an 
offended emotion and causes a complex. 

Along came Henry’s teachers, who, not understanding what 
had been done to his brain, began to drill him. Their methods 
brought back unhappy reminders of the nurse, of Mother, of 
Father’s scoldings, of rebellion. “I won’t,” said the complex 
in the unconscious mind. “I won’t,” echoed the obedient 
consciousness. And Henry is poor in arithmetic. 

We form the injurious aspects of redintegration from judging 
our infantile experiences long before we are able to know the 
truth of our early situation. After a person becomes an adult, 
it is largely because of negative redintegration that he learns so 
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little from experience. Those who have observed the behavior 
of human beings over a period of time know that instead of 
learning by what has happened to them people go on, year after 
year, repeating the same mistakes, setting for themselves 
identical traps, suffering similar reactions from self-imposed 
stimuli. No one learns from experience until he is able to see 
cause and effect. To attain such clarity the mind must be free 
from emotional bias and attention so detached that it can be 
directed at will. 

Experience taught primitive man that the world was flat; it 
showed our forefathers that the sim moved around the earth and 
proved that lightning was only a dangerous, destructive force. 
They would have said the man was crazy who claimed that 
some day a room would be lighted by the same power that 
flashed through the sky. Or let us come down to more recent 
times. Experience taught otu* grandmothers that only immoral 
women used powder, rouge, lipstick, showed their necks or 
legs, smoked cigarettes, or sallied forth without a male escort. 
It made pseudo-scientists demonstrate conclusively that man 
could never fly and assert that no locomotive could ever attain 
a speed of more than fifteen miles an hour. 

Despite its proved inaccuracy, however, in everyday life we 
form our conclusions with regard to present events almost 
entirely by impressions of the past. Experience becomes our 
measuring rod. While crossing the country I made the ac- 
quaintance of a brakeman who had strong convictions on the 
subject of human nature. In particular, he had much to say 
on the subject of feminine psychology and the management 
of wives. He belonged to the cave-man group of technicians 
and asserted with pride that he’d never had a bit of trouble 
since his wedding trip. At that time when an altercation arose 
he gave the bride a resounding slap, which put her in her place 
for the years to come and proved conclusively who was head of 
the household. 

“I wouldn’t be bossed as my father was,” he said. “Mary’s 
a fine woman, but if I ever let her have her head, she’d put me 
in the place my father had, and I won’t have that!” 
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Upon closer questioning, I discovered from the brakeman 
that he was one of eleven children and his father had been an 
habitual drunkard who never worked. His mother, who was 
gentle and of good blood, had supported her husband most of 
the time since the marriage. Obviously, had the son grasped 
the whole picture he might have gathered other conclusions 
about women than those which made him believe in the de- 
sirability of blacking his wife’s eye to show who was master. 
He might have seen the difficulties under which his mother 
struggled as clearly as he saw her exasperation with his father. 
But he had shaped his conclusions only upon those memory 
images that appealed to his own ego. 

With such a large family, his mother obviously was unable to 
give him constant attention. She was frequently overtired and 
often irritable with him. She must have had to punish him and 
the other children to avoid a complete hubbub. The boy in- 
evitably felt hurt and neglected, often unfairly treated. This 
mood he easily identified with and transferred to his father’s 
situation, at the same time completely neglecting his mother’s 
problems, which interfered with his own contentment. The fact 
that his father was jolly and happy-go-lucky, and, when sober, 
made the atmosphere temporarily more agreeable, added to his 
partisanship. His memory images of the past were not of the 
true circumstances, only those of his somewhat selfish relation 
to it. Unquestionably, with such a bias set, the condition grows, 
increasing until the whole focus of life is colored by personalized 
prejudices. From such an apperceptive basis, an individual 
judges the present, presages the future, and calls the proceeding 
“learning from experience.” 

Most of us, confident of our intelligence, are sure we are 
right. Since we have been in this, that, or the other situation 
we say with great decision we know the facts. But the individual 
does not learn by experience until he has passed out of a state 
of personalism, of pride, of selfishness, and of egotism. He selects 
that which has appealed to him because of the reactions of his self- 
ishness upon past events. In consequence he insists that his neigh- 
bors accept his own particular delusion with regard to reality. 
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Take the case of F. O. G. She was a young woman in such 
tension that her forehead was a mass of wrinkles. She had a 
habit of sucking in her under lip. Her eyes revealed sleepless 
nights. When she came to talk over her ^flSculties, she walked 
in timidly and sat down tentatively on the edge of a chair. She 
was thirty-six, she said, but under the harassed expression of 
an old woman she had the immature look of a girl of eighteen. 
There was nothing especially dramatic about her situation. 
Her doctor had told her she was on the edge of a nervous break- 
down, but there was nothing organicaUy wrong. Her husband 
was a salesman. They were deeply devoted; their married life 
had been happy beyond the ordinary. Now he was out of work, 
hadn’t had a position for two years, and had begun to drink 
heavily. He had lost one opportunity because he had been 
drunk and couldn’t be aroused. 

One might say this was not a psychological case at all; 
merely one of misfortune and economic pressiu-e. Examination 
of the data, however, revealed some striking facts. First of 
all the young woman was in a state almost of terror about her 
husband’s drinking. In telling his situation she had herself 
taken on his whole attitude of failure. She was one with him 
in his defeat. Devoted as was her attention, she was so vicarious 
one felt no man could succeed who was married to her. She 
identified so completely with the other person that she became 
a veritable load upon his soul. 

A survey of the wife’s early background was enlightening. 
The family had been in moderate circumstances. There were 
two children. They had all lived with a grandmother. The 
father drank constantly. The earliest recollection of this girl 
was a sense of guilt, blame, and disgrace, of wondering what 
people would think about her father. Her mother evidently 
leaned on her from the time she was four or five. She was the 
kind of child we call “old-fashioned.” She listened and took 
responsibility. Before she was seven, she had a sense not only 
of anxiety, but of anguish. She assumed moral obligation for 
her father and felt guilt because of his wrongdoing. She identified 
with her mother and worried as she did. In her subjective life, 
until she was married, all sorts of morbid memories controlled 
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her thought. She remembered her grandmother and mother 
‘‘talking about father,” about money, about trouble, about the 
rent. She would go oflf and cry by herself, her hands clenched 
and shaking. She was unhappy and always wondering. Her 
mother seemed generally to be crying. When the neighbors 
called, she heard her mother telling her troubles to them. The 
whole picture of childhood centered around this suffering of her 
mother. 

At first it seemed as if the mother’s attitude of concern 
over the father were justified. Then the other side of the story 
could be seen. The woman who loaded her grief upon a child 
was self-centered, selfish, a scene-maker, one who was invincible 
in domination. She smothered everyone around her by her 
weak, whimpering willfulness. The father had taken to drink 
to escape the load of an inefiScient and morbid parasite with an 
atmosphere of self-pity. With this psychic leech the little girl 
had become identified. She had no idea that she was applying 
her mother’s patterns to her own marriage, repeating her 
mother’s treatment of her father, with the result that in a differ- 
ent setting the tragedy of her childhood was being duplicated. 
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Chapter Seventeen 

SECOND NATURE 

M any of us have had such a sense of familiarity follow- 
ing an introduction to some new person that we ask, 
“Haven’t we met before?” Or we say, “I feel as if I had known 
you for years.” When we feel suddenly as if we had “been 
there before,” had at some time “said those very words,” 
indeed assert that we recall events in a previous existence, we 
are hoodwinked by redintegration. Some part of present experi- 
ence has aroused related thought and feeling from our uncon- 
scious depths. 

To mystically minded individuals, such experiences have 
occult significance. E. P. H. Blavatsky became famous for her 
interpretation of this form of mythomania, playing the role 
of Madonna in the temple of Theosophy, albeit making a rather 
well-fed image of holiness. 

The deceptive power of redintegration is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the thought life of Annie Besant, who 
developed from this form of illusion her doctrine of reincarna- 
tion. Secretly religious even in her early days, iconoclastic 
in her very nature, and spasmodically credulous in a score of 
instances, her swift transpositions and adjustability led her 
easily into the fold of Madame Blavatsky. Enthusiastic convic- 
tion followers of this type are easily deceived by their own 
stream of consciousness and more often hastily impressed by 
others. At the same time they appear to be reMliously uncir- 
cumscribed and almost hyperfactual in their argumentations, an 
attempt, obviously, to avoid suggestibility. 

Some natures live more from their stream of redintegration 
than in the life around them, even when they take a vigorous 
part in it with their intellects. Grover Cleveland was a re- 
dintegrative nature, a perpetual historian in his private con- 
sciousness, bringing up scores of impressions from which to 
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form the wisdom for which he was noted. In such individuals 
imagination becomes harnessed to memory. They have the 
gift of absorbing people into themselves, of being wise in the 
wisdom of others. There is a yielding exactitude in this prudent 
responsiveness which requires you to give up your message, 
and you recognize in their conclusions the blend of assimilated 
sensations. 

Some are able to turn expressive redintegration into an art, 
and, like Gilbert Chesterton, bring an intense verisimilitude 
into their speech because of its intimate contact with past 
experience. The jovial observer who learns by leaning against 
reality has a certain richness from his propinquity. Such a 
man’s mind is always moving; he takes travelogues in the bath- 
tub, always dramatizing himself. 

There are three great forms of thinking: illogical, logical, 
and analogical redintegration. It is illogical redintegration 
that works in us imder nemrosis. Every form of mental and 
emotional abnormality depends upon it. Logical redintegration 
lays the foundation for us of conunon rational thi nking . Mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physics obey the laws of logical redintegra- 
tion. Poetry, art, music, sculptme, literature, and the deeper 
values of philosophy and religion follow analogical redintegra- 
tion. The logical form deals in denotation; analogical redintegra- 
tion is connotation. 

The pine tree is logically so much lumber; analogically the 
poet finds it a symbol of meditation. A well is logically a hole 
in the ground full of water we keep for the dry spell; a well 
analogically symbolizes that first need for security for the thirst 
of the human spirit, the storing up of truth in the mind. The 
deeper significances in every thought pattern are to be foimd 
not in the logical but in the analogical value. 

A primary cause of our lack of dear thinking about our 
difficulties is in the confiict between logical and analogical 
conclusions, blindness to the analogical intentions of our 
inner natures or insistence upon trying to reduce analogical 
redintegration to logical facts. This keeps us in continued 
confusion and produces constant disturbance. We make our 
mistakes by tr^g to force one aspect of our nature to obey 
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the other, instead of seeing the interrelation and interplay 
of values and integrating them with full recognition of the part 
each plays and its true significance. 

It is perfectly natural for us to have a stream of analogical 
thought from our inner depths and a stream of logical thought 
from our conscious relations to life. It is also normal for these 
streams to have elements that distinctly disagree, and the process 
of sane living is to find a normal iinion point to accommodate 
both procedures. The nervous pressure which keeps us awake 
at night springs from our tendency to ignore analogical values 
and from our insistence upon trying to make them fit into our 
logical conclusions. By this action we tend to throw our whole 
mental machinery out of order. 

When we inhibit some impulse, not only do we suppress that 
single expression, but other connected attributes of conscious- 
ness are involved. The inhibition of sexual desires, for example, 
may produce a veritable constellation of ideas and impulses 
connected with the amative drive. Normal social feeling or 
even aesthetic feeling may become involved, antipathetic ideas 
against music may develop, since music arouses sexual feeling 
and so may become related to the fundamental drive. Thus a 
process goes on in the inner depths, an elaboration and incubation 
which tend to produce a festering area. When these areas become 
involved in unconscious system-patterns, queemess appears. 

Such festering centers once started, the expression of the 
nature becomes modified and dissociated behavior readily 
develops. Indeed when inhibition has produced a conflict 
between thought streams of logical redintegration and those 
of the analogical, dissociation invariably comes to pass and 
some disintegration of personality is inevitable. This is why we 
have mental breakdowns which ultimately throw our glands 
and organisms out of order. The hopeful part is that human 
nature is immensely resurgent, always trying to correct itself. 
Thus the tendency toward natxural integration springs to the 
fore once we are willing to recognize the significance of analogical 
values rising from the depths of consciousness. 

To understand redintegration fully we must know that our 
present mental outlook is affected even by experiences which 
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happened before we knew their significance or could have 
understood them. Our nervous systems take up the pattern of 
events long before our brains are capable of comprehending 
what the events signified. Even a cockroach learns to associate 
danger with the turning on of an electric light. There are places 
in Canada where the trout have no fear of fishermen but even 
a sucker is worried in the clamorous east. Events have left their 
record upon the fishes’ sensory systems; they do not reason out 
the threat of a man in rubber boots. In the same way your 
system records all that has happened and this will later redinte- 
grate in your unconscious thoughts. 

When you started life the world seemed a strange, mysterious 
place. You were so helpless and ineffectual, lonely in the vast- 
ness, ignorant in the face of so many complexities. You looked 
out at the light. There came sudden darkness and strange noises, 
unexpected jerks, nervous people all about you. While it may 
be hard to believe you were once a puling infant, an under- 
standing of the way you were conditioned at that time is of 
fundamental importance in recognizing your present situation. 
For from the moment you were bom your refiexes of grasping, 
nursing, and pushing were brought into play as well as those 
toward fire, warmth, and light. Your senses and instincts, 
emotions, motives, desires, and mental processes also began to 
fimction. 

Even the very act of birth and the period before birth had 
its effect upon your nature. Once people thought that if a mother 
during pregnancy were frightened by a snake the child would 
have scales upon its body, or if she were barked at by a dog the 
child would have a canine face. Today we know these old ideas 
were ridiculous. There are, nevertheless, effects of prenatal influ- 
ence that are important. For the fetus is nourished by the flow 
of blood through the umbilical cord and the quality of the blood 
is of fundamental importance. If the mother is constantly 
quarreling with the father, if she is under excessive emotion of 
fear or rage and denied a normal interest in life, the endocrine 
glands are thrown out of order. If these ductless glands which 
pour their substances into the blood do not produce a normal 
balance in the blood, the fetus is not properly fed. 
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So we find that a glandular condition in the child, even before 
it is bom, may produce endocrine disturbances from the moment 
of birth. Nervous pressure in the mother may, moreover, play 
a part in shutting off the normal supply of oxygen to the fetus. 
Thus fear reactions, later tendencies to claustrophobia, impulses 
to clutch the throat under fear, a feeling of being smothered to 
death whenever terror disturbs the personality may start in 
the individual through engram reactions on the nervous system. 
Again, the act of birth itself plays a part in creating what is 
known as birth trauma, or shock reactions in the nervous system 
of the child from pressure of birth upon it. It is not the mother 
who may suffer most, great though the pain may be. For long 
and delayed birth may produce serious reactions in the tempera- 
ment of the individual, causing fear and insecurity, a sense of 
guilt even in living, a death wish, and an abnormal clinging to 
the mother. 

Even more important than the birth process is the nerve 
conditioning of the first year or so in the anal and oral periods. 
A number of psychologists have stated that serious frustration 
develops in the individual when there has been interference with 
the nursing process, when the mother does not nurse with the 
breast and an unsatisfactory mixture of milk builds dissatisfac- 
tion in the infant’s hunger drive. For hunger is a primary urge 
of personality and if it is frustrated at its very incipience there 
may come a tendency to feel that no effort will ever bring 
satisfactory response. Such a mental state in the anal period 
easily leads to congestion, to a withholding feeling, and to a fear 
and sense of loss to the personality. The individual finds it hard 
to give up anything from his body and becomes constipated in 
his whole later expression. This blocks his freedom of action and 
his own resistance leads him to misjudge life. 

To consider anal and oral periods important may seem 
fantastic, but the researches of many psychologists give evidence 
of blockage from these sources. It is natiural enough, for in the 
nursing process there is an element of love in the act of giving 
the breast which the mechanically fed baby does not receive. 
A hard bottle in the hands of a nurse may lead to a sense of 
disappointment, of uneasiness, of frustration. Such blockage in 
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infancy, even a mere harsh, irritated, nervous handling of the 
evacuation process may play its part in conditioning a sensitive 
child, creating reactions which, if not understood, may last 
throughout life. 

We have found, for example, that thousands of adults have 
a feeling of fatalism, of incapacity to cope with the problems of 
life, which may be traced back to infantile fixations, blockages 
of the mind that have caused mental and emotional immaturity. 
Such blockages, however, always depend upon the relation 
between the basic character and its response to experience. 
Dr. Carl Jung speaks of the fact that the power of fate has been 
at close range in all compulsion anxieties which lead back to this 
condition, and quotes Maeterlinck’s remark that Socrates could 
not possibly be a hero of Hamlet’s type becaiise his intelligence 
would have stood in the way of his accepting so fatalistic a 
creed. 

Queer traits build from the environmental conditioning of 
these larger hereditary influences. In other words, the endow- 
ments of the first nature are overlaid with a second nature as 
soon as we are bom. If that second nature is in opposition to 
hereditary forces, conflict follows. When society fails to meet 
man’s need, he becomes neurotic. Should an adjustment, both 
of the forces of self and of circumstances, be made, a happy 
disposition accommodates itself to the personality. 

Study of the self forces us to the question of environment 
and our relation to it. How much is a man himself and how much 
the product of his surroundings? If, for example, a family of 
genius level should get syphilis, would not the hereditary powers 
be seriously delimited ? If a child prodigy had been caught in the 
Russian famine and starved during babyhood, could we expect 
the full promise of precocity to blossom? If a child of fine parents 
were flung into destitute circumstances by their untimely death, 
would not the limitation in food, clothing, shelter, health, and 
opportunity leave its record in the habit patterns, iinless some 
good fortune were to remove and correct the curse? This we 
siurely know. There are then two aspects of each of us: what we 
are as products of our chromosomes; and what we become 
because of our surroundings. 
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The greatest single point in self-understanding and, in fact, 
in all psychology is this contrast between the person’s first and 
second nature, between the hereditary background and the 
environmental influence, the biological characteristics and the 
habit formations. In simpler terms, we may define this contrast 
as that between predisposition and disposition. We are predis- 
posed by our blood background to certain forms of life, even as 
the vine tends to climb the oak tree. When the hereditary forces 
of the nature can express themselves with ease, that is, through 
behavior patterns that are concordant with the basic nature, the 
individual has an inner adjustment and can make a good 
relation to life without interference with the normal functioning 
of his character. But when the behavior patterns or habit forma- 
tions are antagonistic to, that is, in conflict with, the hereditary 
forces, they express themselves with dis-ease, and the individual 
is unadjusted to life. 

This problem lies at the root of human experience and is a 
key in clinical psychology. Indeed, understanding of the rela- 
tion between the first and the second nature challenges the 
whole idea of the self and gives a new concept of the art of 
living. 

Picture if you will a baby girl bom to a family of culture, 
living in the conventional suburbs of some American city. The 
little girl grows up there, is sent to the best of schools, has a 
most favorable emotional and sex education, and becomes a 
strong and splen^d woman. In contrast imagine that when she 
was two weeks old she was stolen and carried to the slums of 
Whitechapel and brought up in a family of gangsters. With the 
identical blood background, the same hereditary character, she 
becomes conditioned in very different ways. Every bit of fineness 
in her nature produces conflict with the external behavior 
patterns. She develops inferiority feeling and persecution, is in 
a revengful state against society. Inevitably she takes on many 
of the criminal ways. 

Again, assume that this woman was carried away by gypsies, 
wandered ultimately into present-day Russia, and was taught 
from the age of two the communist philosophy. Would she not 
become one of the young radicals of modem Moscow? Then, 
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let us suppose that she had been adopted by an uncle and carried 
out to some cannibal islands. Her foster father was killed by the 
natives and she was left alone among them with little memory 
of earlier experience. After a free and easy jungle life, at adoles- 
cence how will she differ from the girl she would have been had 
she grown up in Brookline, Massachusetts? Lastly, what would 
have been the result had she been taken to a Vermont farm, 
where she lived a simple coimtry life with little opportunity 
for education but with very strict supervision, emotionally 
inhibited by the good people who feared she might become a 
modem flapper? 

Here are five pictures of the same basic character with five 
dispositional overlays all different in natiire. In the question of 
self-study we must separate a dispositional behavior pattern 
from the nature inside it in order to come to a real understanding 
of the individuality. For this reason we use the retrospective 
process, going back to birth and seeing how the individual has 
been affected by environment through the years. Some con- 
ditioning is common to all men, and the relation of this to the 
nature that is conditioned forms the basis of our study of human 
nature. It marks the distinction as to how much a man b himself 
and how much the product of hb environment. 

Debate has raged for centuries as to which is stronger, 
heritage or environment. We now realize that such a discussion 
is irrelevant. For neither is stronger, since each produces a 
different effect. In the making of basic character heritage is 
completely powerful. With habit formations, attitudes toward 
life, states of mind, customs, and manners, environment is 
absolute. We inherit o\ir predbpositions. Our dbpositions 
develop from experience. The basic character then b the result 
of the sum total of hereditary characteristics; in other words, 
of the chromosomes. Character b the biological term that de- 
scribes the blood background of personality. All that belongs 
to it b predbpositional. We are predbposed to music, to art, or 
to literature, to mechanical capacity, to mathematical or finan- 
cial ability. We may be predbpcMsed to strong rage, intense sex 
feeling, insatiable wonder, much tenderness; in other words, 
to all the attributes of human nature. They may be strong in 
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us, weak in us, good in us, bad in us, as the case may be, accord- 
ing to the hereditary forces which produce us. 

These factors, in us at birth, come at once under the environ- 
mental influence and produce our habit formations. They merge 
with our mental attitudes and our emotional images and set 
up our behavior patterns. In other words, they create dis- 
position, through which the predispositional forces function. 
Thus in modem analysis we seek to determine how much we 
can identify a man as the self he inherited and how much that 
squealing infant has been modified and shaped by every influence 
of his life. 

Let us, however, make one point clear. Conditioning of the 
basic nature does not change the character of that nature; it 
affects only the way it functions. Imagination may be blocked or 
distorted into phantasy, but it is still imagination. It may 
have been trained and educated and helped into aesthetic forms 
of expression. It may be used to devise new forms of cupidity 
or criminality. But whatever the experience or conditioning, it is 
the imagination which is still functioning, in either its normal 
or its distorted form. This relation between character and 
disposition provides the missing link in the survey of personal 
evolution. There are instances, of cotuse, where the disposition 
is much better than the basic character, where the individual 
has progressed far with good training and constmctive in- 
fluences. It is quite probable that the son of two bom criminals 
might easily inherit some of his parents’ propensities. But if 
he were brought up in a splendid environment, with every 
advantage, it is also quite conceivable that disposition, that is, 
behavior patterns, would be built in him which would completely 
control or transform hereditary tendencies into constmctive 
outlets. 

If the mind of every human being were sound and normal, 
each faculty working at its highest possible eflBciency, the realm 
of feeling and emotion free of all disturbances, there would be no 
such thing as a negative disposition. We should sp)eak of char- 
acter much as we do of the sum of a column of figures. Mathe- 
matically one is always one and five is always five. It represents 
a whole, complete, and p>erfect designation. In a human being, 
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however, when we add the elements of character we are dealing 
with partial, incomplete numbers and a column filled with plus 
and minus values. No man lives whose digits of perception and 
of feeling are fully formed. The whole column of forces is 
composed of partial and contradictory values. The disposition 
is the result of this complex and confusing addition, and largely 
because of it we are queer. 

Do you not know people who, as children, revealed unusual 
gifts which now lie undeveloped? Have you not seen others who 
had fine memories, or vivid imaginations, which destiny has 
seemed to inhibit? Are there not others who have neglected to 
develop logical thought so that the reasoning capacities of their 
youth have departed with maturity? Environment seems often 
to deny normal growih, and must we not withdraw our blame 
from the queemess which foDows because of such deprivation? 
Indeed when the question of biological backgroimd is settled, 
we face the fact that no living being selected or made his en- 
vironment or caused himself to be conditioned by it. 

The pickp>ocket whose soul is thrilled by the skill of his hand 
in extracting a purse is certainly a product of training patterns 
whose influence habituates the family proclivities. Your mother’s 
emotions and manners made merry with your make-up, but 
are you thereby to blame for the impinging influences of those 
maternal patterns which have left their imprint upon your 
personality? Why blush, then, at the derisive glances of your 
neighbors when some wayward tendency or bourgeois custom 
appears in your conduct? Laugh with them that the impishness 
of destiny did not give you Bernard Shaw for a father and the 
habitat of the intelligentsia for your original nest. Why bend 
your soul to the weight of a phantom guilt or swell with witless 
pride over virtues which blood and upbringing brought you? 
Accept the curious mixture of fine and foolish that makes up 
your self and do what you can with the cranky creature. 

For just as none of us asked to be bom, neither did we choose 
our birth environment or our forbears theirs. The blood lines 
themselves — high, medium, and low — have run in high, medium, 
or low social levels according to the trend of fortune. For our 
ancestors lived also in an environment and were affected by it. 
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We inherited a social level and milieu, the influence of which is 
not passed on to us in direct form but is there nevertheless. 
We do not inherit acquired characteristics, but the social 
position, health, and welfare of our ancestors determined in 
large measure whom they were able to marry. A destitute man 
seldom marries a princess. His social status has affected the 
level of the chromosomes he is able to meet. Whatever influences 
the choosing process qualifies the blood stream. When the 
struggle for existence was too great for our ancestors, their 
mental powers were blocked and driven back. An intelligent 
eugenics no longer fimctioned truly since there was no freedom 
for wise selection of the mate. Only when they were able to use 
their powers so as to achieve financial security and position 
were they released from economic pressure and actively con- 
cerned in the selection processes that formed the blood line. 
Only when they possessed wealth and culture could they give 
birth settings freed of the more tragic limitations which poverty 
imposes upon development. It made a mighty difference to you 
to be bom in an American suburb instead of in a Europtean 
slum. 

Does one need all the arguments about the drama of condi- 
tioning to be sure of this? A bad diet, vermin as busy bedfellows, 
a dirty home, rough associates, a setting ignorant of ideas, 
sexual perversion, and other imfortunate experiences during 
the formative years would surely lead to queeraess in the best 
of mentalities. In centuries past, various forms of blockage — 
war, disease, financial collapse, feudal and industrial pressure, 
religious persecution, political tyranny — have played their 
part in injuring the habits and destroying the seciunty of 
families of fine lineage, scattering them over the earth into 
tragic circumstances, delimiting growth and education. Lincoln 
had one of the finest family backgrounds of his day, yet the 
blood stream was functioning in adverse circumstances. The 
social setting and even the actual culture of his parents gave 
little hint of the quality buried under the economi'* pressiu%. 

There are two factors in the background of an individual: 
first, the quality and normality of his chromosomes, and, 
second, the social and economic level of the birth setting. 
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Neither of these values is in terms of social position, title, 
fame, money, power, or landed influence. Rather do we mean 
evidences of moral and intellectual force, refinement in the 
heritage, constructive naturalness and normality in the setting. 
In considering a horse or a dog, we speak first of his pedigree; 
second of the way that pedigree has been protected — the food, 
shelter, sunlight, air, care of health for generations; third of 
the influences of puppyhood, training to release the instincts 
and direct the intelligence. So too with a child. Mozart among 
outlaws would not have been Mozart as we know him, nor 
would you, growing up in Babylon, have had an American 
disposition. The flapper has the same sort of blood as her 
pre- Victorian great-grandmother. The Samoan girl, who is 
permitted to experiment in sex at eighteen, if adopted by 
Fundamentalist foster parents in her nursing years, would 
grow into quite different behavior patterns. 

Nor is it a matter of home influences only, but of the social 
setting in which the family is found. Each civilization shapes 
the habits of personality as vitally as the basic constitution 
determines the blood stream. If anything in environment 
distorts growth, mental and emotional reactions are influenced 
as inevitably as the human form is affected by constrictions 
of the body. Thus even the customs and manners of our day 
play their part in our habit ways and must be considered as 
fuUy as we concern ourselves with biological factors. Yet 
unthinking critics of newer ideas in the study of human nature 
have said that modem psychology, in its effort to release the 
individual, sanctions liberty to the point of license. Of course 
such assertions are merely an expression of narrow-minded 
fear that cherished stereotypes will be changed. Those who 
realize the injurious affect of early environment are not attack- 
ing the home but are against archaic conditions within it which 
deprive the individual of his birthright. 
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INFANTILE FIXATIONS 

E ven the most ardent optimist admits that children are 
helpless victims of their surroimdings. Nor is a bad en- 
vironment limited to the slums of a great city. If we would 
account for the fact that so many of us are immature per- 
sonalities, we must recognize the effect of subjective influences 
as weU as those of the more obvious objective type. For the 
formative forces of early environment are the internal and 
unseen forces of personal influence and not those of material 
condition. The psychic power of early days is at least seventy- 
five per cent of the forces of environment and objective influences 
but the remaining twenty-five. With these, too, it is our sub- 
jective response that is important. 

In a book of reminiscences published when he was fifty. 
Count Leo Tolstoy gives a vivid picture of his earliest and 
strongest impressions. He remembers being so tightly swaddled 
in bands, according to the custom of his time in Russia, that 
he could not stretch out his arms. 

Struggling in my father’s hands, like the infant m Blake’s poem, [he says,] 
I only know there were two persons there. My cries affect them. They are 
agitated by my screams, but no one will unloose me as I want them to do, and 
1 scream still louder. To them it seems necessary that I should be bound, but I 
know it is needless and wish to prove it to them and agam I break forth in 
cries which are disagreeable to myself but still beyond my controL 1 feel the 
injustice and cruelty I desire freedom which would mterfere with no one 
else, but I, needing strength, was weak, while they were strong. 

Nathan H. Dole, one of Tolstoy’s biographers, suggests that 
this incident had a powerful influence in the life of the great 
Russian, and from it may have arisen his efforts to secure 
personal freedom as well as amelioration for all humanity’s ills. 
Many of us may also have a first impression of constriction or 
frustration, although we may not have had the genius to use it as 
did Tolstoy. 
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The average person seldom realizes there are definite stages 
of human unfoldment and the personality may become con- 
ditioned at any one of these stages in such a way that later 
thought and emotion are seriously colored by the infantilism 
of one of the earlier periods. We are all familiar with vain 
men and women whose self-aggrandizement obstructs their 
grasp of life and who are concerned only with what affects 
themselves and leads to exaltation. These are they whose minds 
were fixated in the autistic period of their development. The 
child passed from narcissism to exhibitionism, thence to maso- 
chism and sadism in the unfolding of his concepts. It is normal 
for him as a little baby to discover his body and to take pride in 
it, to feel his nose, his legs, his torso, with a sense of thrill. 
But it is not normal that the same adulation of the self should 
rule the consciousness of a man or a woman in the forties. 

If your husband demands your constant applause and can- 
not otherwise maintain an earning capacity, be sure that, what- 
ever his mental development, his mother fixated him at about 
his third year in narcissistic vanity. Caesar was one of these. He 
could not tolerate a rival. Napoleon is said by many of his 
biographers to have been a consummate narcissist. 

As the fixation is only of the ego focus of the nature, not 
all narcissists are alike. Louis Fhihppe was a far different person 
from the great emperor. These self-lovers are often senti- 
mentally silly, dapper, and dandified, with manners and voices 
like those of a i>eacock. Yet even the vanity may be only in 
deeds. Captain Kidd, of pirate fame, was hardly a Beau Brum- 
mell, but he was a narcissist for all that. Parents seldom like to 
admit they played the largest part in their children’s becoming 
fixated in the vanities. “All five of my daughters spend endless 
time before their mirrors. They talk of nothing but clothes. Are 
they bom idiots?” a man writes to me. By no means. The 
manifestation is only an evidence of ignorance in the art of 
child training. The parents allowed an area of vain emotionalism 
to become complexed in all five girls. 

Exhibitionism is fiirst cousin to narcissism. Perhaps your 
father has it, or your uncle. One of them is a monologuist who 
cannot come into a room without ejaculating, “Boom!” — 
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which greatly startles the ladies. He will reach out his skiimy 
hand to stop any wedding guest who will listen to his tale. He is 
flamboyant. He loves to keep you in the dark about his inten- 
tions tW he may seem the brighter when they flame. Whatever 
the situation, he relishes being conspicuous, and show off he 
must. Had he belonged to Isadora Duncan’s family he might 
have wanted to stalk majestically down Fifth Avenue in sandals 
and a white robe to appease this impulse. 

Exhibitionism is a common mechanism indeed. We laugh at 
the idea of Oscar Wilde’s wearing a sunflower in his buttonhole, 
but is that in any way more infantile than to paint one’s finger 
nails red? 

Yet exhibitionism sometimes pays. Did you ever count the 
impotent gentlemen at the Follies, bald-headed and eager to 
imagine what is no longer their mMierf 

Still more common and almost always found in the linea- 
ments of chronic queemess is masochism, the enjoyment of 
sorrow, the love of misery, the glutting of consciousness with 
woe, the hugging of trouble to the self. The child passes through 
his period of perpetual crying and sobbing at the least diflBculty 
as if his heart would break. The adult who worries perpetually 
is only a large infant indulging in his subjective fears, howling 
because life is not as he wants it to be. Have you not heard the 
anguished tales of self-sacrificing mothers, angry because their 
neurotic abnegation won them no permanent enslaving of their 
offspring? Have you not met melancholy self-pitiers who exude 
a sort of psychic mustard gas of gloom, the weepers who tell you 
all the sad music of the opera? 

In Victor Hugo’s romance, “The Man Who Laughs,” 
Duchess Josiana is a wilful masochist who loves the mutilated 
Gwynplaine because of his disfigurement. The enjoyment of 
torture in love was described so vividly in the novels of Sacher- 
Masoch, that Krafft-Ebing used his name to designate this 
abnormality. In less extreme form, self-pity serves a similar end 
in millions of lives. Any father confessor can tell you how com- 
monly in marriage, quarreling is used to induce self-pity as a 
step to the exceptional sexual satisfaction which follows. 
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Yet no good words can be said for masochism. It is the 
melancholy curse that imprisons us in our neurotic tombs. In 
grammar two negatives are said to make an affirmative, but in 
life if we let two negatives make a good start they create an 
impasse and become a center for other disturbances. Before 
long they blot out all our affirmatives. So with self-pity. If it 
ever gets a running lead, all the miseries it broods about and a 
few hundred more seem to grow and increase until they become 
too mountainous to bear. 

Sadism is a Siamese twin of masochism. For the most com- 
mon relief of the sick soul is to blame others. The caustic critic is 
an emotional child whatever his apparent brains. Sarcasm is his 
mask. As long as he keeps your attention focused on your 
deficiencies you will not discover his. Harsh natures result when- 
ever sadism, remaining, becomes inhibited. The bully is the son 
of his mother, made so by her indulgences and inconsistency. 
In everyday life sadism appears as ruthlessness. “Business is 
business,” “All is fair in love and war,” “The devil take the 
hindmost.” 

Robespierre is an example of one in the grip of this cruel 
mechanism. His childhood with its repression was the sort to 
create such a condition. Calvin could not have burned men at the 
stake save for a similar perversion. All the martyrs died because 
this cursed fixation was visited upon them. To it we owe the 
stupidity of war. Indeed were it not for the fact that millions of 
mankind are not more than five years of age emotionally, life 
would be transformed. 

At the time the A. £. F. went overseas the statement was 
made that our intellectual age in America was not over twelve 
years, and this was doubtless not far from the fact. Almost 
anyone, however, will admit that the average man is twice as 
developed mentally as emotionally. Here then is a key to human 
suffering, the origin of selfishn^, crime, gossip, and war. We 
are still, as a nation, in the sadistic state, fixated in our emotional 
immaturity. Kali, the Hindu goddess of bloodthirstiness, is 
portrayed as a black idol smeared with blood. This should be the 
trade mark of the munitions makers, who are cousins of Bloody 
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Mary and Cesare Borgia, save that our modem malefactors 
destroy millions more than their predecessors. Catherine de* 
Medici could order a massacre and listen to the cries of the 
victims unmoved. But is this so different from the behavior of 
certain types of industrialists? 

During his earliest years the individual is likely to assume 
a frame of mind that may color trouble and play a part in every 
difficulty that confronts him. This often is determined by his 
situation in the family group and the treatment afforded by his 
parents. In our study of the human being we consider where he 
belonged as a child in the following list: rejected child, crowded 
child, neglected child, shocked child, abused child, adored 
child. 

The type of man or woman who, whenever circumstances go 
against him, feels as if he were rejected and must justify or 
explain himself may bring about serious difficulties by un- 
consciously seeking environments which do not reject him and 
friendships which welcome him. The sense of rejection exists 
when either the father or mother, or both, not loving the child, 
have conveyed the refusal so that the whole family has a 
Cinderella attitude toward him. From the beginning, he felt he 
was pushed out to sit in the ashes. Such a nature feels that even 
fate is against him, and in the mere act of playing a game of 
cards, if he has ill luck, he sinks into a bitter mood, deciding it is 
a rejection by destiny. At the center of many inferiority and 
persecution attitudes, as well as of frustration and failure images, 
lies the mood of rejection. 

Such an imwanted child feels that there is little place for 
him. He has a sense of being thrust out of life. Does your hus- 
band become almost hysterical if you do not pay perpetual 
attention to him? Does he go into a state of despair when things 
do not go well ? Does he constantly justify himself as if admitting 
a mistake would kill him? If so, you will find his mother, what- 
ever she says, was angry when she became pregnant and secretly 
hated him. 

The neglected child is one who might have been welcomed at 
first but whose parents were inept, incapable, bothered by 
financial difficulties, pressed by life. He had to be parked here 
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and there. He spent long hours alone or was brought up by 
ineffectual and inefficient nurses or relatives. As a result he is 
overanxious as an adult about any situation where his position is 
in doubt, contentious over recognition, and bothered by indiffer- 
ence. He exaggerates even inevitable slights. If you are called 
away to an appointment he is in a grouch, as if you had intended 
to hurt him. 

Does you wife set great store upon birthdays and anniver- 
saries? Must you be sure to overdo the matter of Christmas 
presents or send roses on St. Valentine’s Day? Is it necessary to 
dance with her more than with anyone else and always kiss her 
good-night ? Is she sometimes in a panic for fear you do not or 
will not love her, and always asking you about it? No matter 
what people say, she felt neglected in infancy. 

A crowded child was one of so many that the parents could 
not give him sufficient attention. They would have done so. 
They welcomed his arrival, but with four or five others in line, he 
was pushed out by circumstances. There are two sorts of crowded 
natures, accepters and rebels. The first is likely to feel he must 
overaccommodate himself to individuals around him. He lives 
by excessive adaptation. His peraonality becomes diffused. In 
the love relation it is sometimes hard for him to concentrate. 
He is overanxious to please and so gives a feeling that genuine 
spontaneous desire is lacking. He placates you and all his 
relatives, often becoming a satellite. 

The rebel, on the other hand, pushes and struggles against 
all requirements adaptation makes. He refuses to comply with 
necessary adjustments. He exaggerates his needs and desires 
and denies the rights of others. He dislikes to wait, to stand in 
line. When the oldest child is a rebel he hates to have anyone else 
ahead of him. He refuses orders and cannot work in a group. 
The second child pushes against those ahead of and behind him, 
often using excessive affection to supplant his senior. Yoimgest 
children become the great contenders and as in the fairy tales 
wander far from the family fold, seeking new worlds to conquer. 
They seldom follow the father’s profession or accept with good 
grace the parents’ religion. Independence is their watchword; 
give them liberty or give them death. 
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To the infant mind crowding always seems an infringement 
upon the rights of personality; it tends to create in later years an 
attitude of persecution or of arrogance. In addition to the feeling 
of struggle, there is also the sense of pressure, which may a£Fect 
the nervous metabolism of the sensitive infant nature. 

The abused child is, of comse, the one who becomes most 
neurotic. If serious punishments have been inflicted upon him, 
if he has been hated by one or both parents, or if he has been 
hectored by brothers or sisters, in later years he is likely to 
develop a martyr complex with a masochistic overlay. You have 
seen people who always expect the worst, and others who are 
suspicious of everyone. You have friends who are hypersensitive 
to suffering, excessively fond of animals, and melancholy even 
over the ravages of nature; life seems to them a great struggle 
against the forces of evil. They do not like competitive games, 
they shrink from business rivalries, they dislike any position 
where others can judge or criticize them. Yet sometimes when 
actual trouble comes they surprise you by a stoicism that little 
in their previous anxiety implied. These are they who dread 
abuse, but having had it in the tender years meet it well when it 
arrives. 

The shocked child is one who has been treated with little 
or no regard for his sensitive nervous system. There are himdreds 
of cases of boys who have been shocked by circumcision, an 
act which is likely to produce a sense of frustration in delicate 
natures. Others were shocked by frights in the dark, terrorized 
by punishments, and injured by accidents. Timidity and dread 
are obvious corollaries of traumatic experience. 

Do not blame your husband if he exhibits fears that do not 
seem to you to go with a manly character. Do not criticize 
your wife if her conduct pattern excludes much that you think 
to be part of womanly fortitude. Some time back in the past 
her nervous system had a crushing bruise and in consequence 
the habit of apprehension has set up an overlordship of the 
nature. 

Take the case of L. S. R. His mother was of the adoring 
variety who waited upon bim constantly. She was not strong, 
but he had never been told that she had an organic difliculty 
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with her heart, and no one in the family had suggested that he 
try to spare her any extra exertion. One day when he came home 
from school she was resting on the couch. There had been a 
snowstorm and he wanted his sled, which had been put away 
in the attic. Since her way had never been to train him to take 
any responsibility, she rose and went upstairs to find it for him. 
He heard her mount the attic stairs and then there was the 
soimd of a crashing fall. He ran up and found her lying uncon- 
scious beside his sled. When she ^ed a few days later he took 
upon himself the full blame and his grief was intensified by 
criticism from his father for asking her to go to the attic when 
she was not feeling well. L. S. P. felt like a murderer. He biuried 
this feeling of utter despair in his heart. His whole nature 
changed. Once merry and spontaneous, he became a morbid, 
introspective, brooding, unhappy child. He carried a deep 
feeling of guilt which had been intensified by his father’s 
reproaches. 

Guilt reactions produce phobias that are transformed into a 
dislike of some object which arouses fear or has a definite 
association with the emotion of blame. A child running away 
from his parents hides under a bridge, is captured and punished. 
He buries the guilt feeling and after the incident is forgotten 
develops a horror of bridges, to which his mind has transferred 
all the uncomfortable reactions of his adventure. Again, we 
find a development of fears which seem to have no direct relation 
to experience; a child becomes timid about dogs, water, night 
noises, light, heights, distances, faces, people, cats — almost 
anything in the environment will serve. Gradually insecurity 
comes into being. 

Paradoxically, even the adored child may suffer from his 
conditioning. For the spoiled individual, the petted darling, the 
pampered one, can make no adjustment to life later on. His 
nature is so exalted, so coddled and cuddled, he gains an uncon- 
scious belief that the world will treat him^that way forever. 
Probably when this type of early conditioning has been of long 
duration and was of an active type, it is more serious in its 
effects than the more obvious negative forms. We all know the 
married man who demands from his wife perpetual servitude, 
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who espects utter devotion, but shows little appreciation for 
aU that is done for him. We know the woman who assumes that 
her husband exists to support ha*, who expects money and things 
in lavish profusion, who becomes peevish and insolent if denied. 
These are the natures whose parents worshiped them until 
self-esteem became autocracy. 

A charming child becomes the center of all attention. 
Adulatory remarks are made before him, “What lovely eyes,” 
“Let me stroke his darling little curls.” Ad infinitum and ad 
nauseam the gush goes on. Lovable children are literally en- 
throned and made the objects of general devotion. Even the most 
serious and intellectual of adults abase themselves to become 
subjects of the little rulers. In later years it then becomes treason 
to deny them anything. I have seen women of ninety go into 
the petulant tantrums of a spoiled child; women with intellectual 
power, who acted for the time being like angry morons. We 
have all seen men with mature intellects obsessed by an “all 
kneeling” demand upon their associates. The enthroned nature 
knows nothing of the compulsive outgo of love, with its desire 
to nurture and its joy in giAring. He demands surrender from 
all who serve him and lives on the surfeit of their devotion. 

As long as a person is seeking praise he gives love only to 
receive it. Let anyone deny him his comforter and love is gone. 
Fickleness is not a trait of character. It is enthroned infantilism. 
Rapturous people are fickle, but the fickle are not always 
rapturous. A furor spends itself, leaving an unpleasant empti- 
ness. Flatter a man with enthronement and he fairly oozes 
joy, but, like the baby he is, he soon frets for some other solace. 
Such natures often become “beggars on life,” as Alfred Adler 
so well puts it. They love elegance and luxury. No velvet is too 
lush for their touching. They want you to be liberal with them. 
But they are not generous; in fact, they are often niggardly. 
Enthronement may make a man lend to the neighbors, but he 
becomes close with his family. One never knows when he 
will “get a mad on” because his intimates fail to tickle his 
vanity. 

Sometimes enthroned natures are red blooded; more often 
they are delicate and dainty. If the mother was a sentimental 
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spiritizer, filling her child with gushing ideals, he becomes an 
etherealizei who looks upon red blood with trembling horror. 
He becomes exquisite and devoted, as cloyingly demonstrative 
as a damp baby. E[is simpering is a sign of his emotional infancy. 
He betrays a mawkish modesty at having erogenous zones. 
You can hardly believe how effete one of these mother’s darlings 
can become. The dear thing is a prig, squeamish about life’s 
realities because mother wants him pure. Sometimes these 
natures become constrained as if the model of mother’s boy 
must never be injured. Tlie uterine atmosphere of many a 
“good” home makes life thereafter too “hard” and the people 
one must associate with very trying. 

We have all known those whose love jmured itself out in 
contact, yet who exhibited no flow once bodily presence was 
removed. The loved one waited long and patiently for letters, 
little understanding the inhibition against writing which 
possesses passive lovers. For they need to be nursed and quick- 
ened. Affection in them is a rubbery substance that never 
snaps unless it is first pulled. Once away from the petting and 
pawing they relapse into an unresponsive coma, waiting until 
the loved one or some other convenient nurse will again excite 
them into amative expression. Letter writing is too cold a joy, 
lacking immediate response. None is there to set the pen in 
motion and silence is the consequence. 

It is too much to say that every spoiled child becomes an 
unadjusted man, but mothers should remember that every 
black sheep was once somebody’s pet lamb. Spoiling in many 
cases creates parasitism, a type of self-indulgence that permits 
one to live upon the psyche of another. The individual then 
becomes a dependent. He does not wish to make effort; he 
does not strive for wealth and achievement. Every trend of 
his nature becomes adventitious. He seeks ways to make othere 
serve him. He feels that the world owes him a living, and he 
need give nothing in return. This state of continual dependency 
negates the individual. Even as eventually the parasite kills 
the thing it lives on, so do these natures strangle their intimates. 
Himdreds of people live in this fashion. They are the “vamps” 
of the feminine sex who are looking only for someone to support 
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them, who care nothing for those they live on, and who simulate 
love for the sake of what it will bring them. 

There are also the dodders, or male parasites, who live on 
some woman, mother, wife, sister, or sweetheart. The dodder is a 
clinging, consuming, bloodsucker, skillfully creating situations 
that force others to take care of him. His hysteria dramatizes 
each privation, forcing it upon the attention of those foolish 
enough to give it. The parasite dies when those he has lived upon 
can no longer stand the strain and either pass out or cast him 
from them. Some sycophants are as adroit as fleas; there is always 
someone to bite and if they cannot draw blood they jump to 
someone else. In A Budget of Paradoxes, De Morgan describes 
the cycle of parasitism: 

Great fleas have httle fleas upon their backs to bite ’em. 

And httle fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad ir^ndum. 

And the great fleas themselves, in turn, have greater fleas to go on; 

While these again have greater still, and greater BtiU, and so on. 

Incapable of lasting love, dodders are often varietists, not 
only in the fields of love but in every aspect of life. They turn 
from one job to another, from one environment to another. 
They are perpetual students who solace themselves with a little 
knowledge here and a few facts there. They affect a brilliant 
cleverness but remain superficial. They amuse us occasionally 
but never succeed in providing real entertainment. 

Some enthroned natures as adults live by enthroning others. 
They live through another person. They deify love and wish to 
make it a source of sustenance, glorifying the act of apparent 
giving. We find mothers who say they exist only for the sake 
of their children, although actu^y they bring them nothing. 
They believe they sacrifice for them, but unconsciously they 
do tiiis expecting their children to become their psychic slaves. 
We find also fathers of this sort, but more commonly husbands 
and wives who wish to live exclusively through the marriage 
experience. Unconsciously they say to themselves, “Now I 
am married everything is all ri^t; I have someone to take care 
of me.” They expect nurture in a physical sense and also in 
psychical ways, wishing to make love suflSce so that no more 
spiritual concern need ever come to them. 
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Enthroned natures depend upon a contact person who 
becomes the vehicle for every activity. With sentimental concern 
for the chosen one, they take on his life as if it were their own 
and consider the identification an act of great unselfishness. 
Yet at the same time they crowd out the possibility of the 
growth and expansion of the other individual in trying to 
assume his burdens and obligations. Any deviation from the 
pattern of contact chosen by the vicarious nature makes a 
conflict which leads to ultimate devastation. He is thrown into 
a stampede whenever the other person is not a perfect vehicle 
through which he may function. Indeed, some natures are 
vicarious to the point of wishing to be carried around by the 
other person like a child in its mother’s womb. 

Among those who demand a bridge to life are the socially 
dependent. They choose a certain milieu; it may be a city, a 
neighborhood, a club. You will see enthroned men sitting in the 
windows of their favorite club, looking out upon the street, 
feeling sustained by all the other members. Many live vicari- 
ously through a church or a fraternal society, becoming a Star, 
or an Elk, or a son or daughter of some society or denomination. 
The vitality and success of the group, society, person, or church 
are essential to them, and failure of such sources of life creates a 
tragedy. Such natures live by secondary adaptation. They are 
not seeking love in a primary sense, but a loving environment 
to sustain them. It is as if the world must pour life into them; 
they are empty vessels seeking to be filled. 

Even infant cuddling seldom goes on forever, but unfor- 
tunately it is still more rarely stopped by intelligent means. 
More commonly anger and shame step in to crowd love out. 
Tragic is the day when the little king loses his throne and he no 
longer hears, “See the little darling!” Admiration is no longer 
flung at the child; the earth is no longer his domain. The time 
has come when the fimctioning of his personality got into 
father’s way and he imconsdously pushed the child aside. 
Mother, in W fatigue, follows suit, and then the nurse, govern- 
ess, brothers and sisters, boys and girb in the street, all play their 
part in dethroning him. This abrogation leads the individual to 
hunt for his throne the rest of his life. Unable to bear criticism, 
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he lives in a state of perpetual pessmiisin, concerned with what 
others think of him, seeking to get their attention, striving in 
every way to win back prestige. 

Dethronement is a foundation that ruins thousands of 
marriages and lays an intolerable burden upon human relations. 
The individual does not seek to solve his life problems; he pur- 
sues those who will pay attention to him. He does not try to 
take his place in the world; he seeks a kingdom which he can 
rule. The attention of the individual is deflected from a normal 
relation to life and turned egocentricafly upon the self. The king 
feels he has become the slave. 

Many individuals make no real friendships. They misjudge 
every experience, for fear of dethronement looms large in their 
screen of misconception. The individual dreads further debase- 
ment and is afraid that somebody will blame or criticize him. 
Dethronement leads to self-consciousness and shyness. It either 
causes timidity in human relations or arouses an egocentric 
compensation of that type of aggression which so occupies atten- 
tion that one can no longer feel dethroned. 

Under all these manifestations there is likely to be a deep 
attitude of self-indulgence. Never having become emotionally 
mature, any experience which requires the individual to take 
vigorous action, to stand on his own feet as a psychic organism 
arouses his rebellion. He is forever trying to find a way to handle 
his situation without carrying the burden himself. In a continual 
mood of self-centeredness his focus toward life and its problems 
is distorted and egotistic. Hence he retreats from life. He sees 
all its evils. He hates crowds and cities. He talks about the pres- 
sure of other personalities and shrinks from men’s ways. When- 
ever life is neither true, good, nor beautiful, he translates it 
into a dethronement of his personality. 

Where there has been difficulty between parents or between 
children and parents, there is a tendency to dethronement. The 
devotion turns into antagonism, causing a serious dislike of the 
once loved parent and hence of any similar type of individual. 
This may interfere with marriage. A man or woman will never 
marry anyone with qualities like those of the once adored parent. 
When a child is completely disliked by the parents, when no 
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close relationship remains and even hatred is to be found, 
dethronement has serious consequences. Death also makes a 
wound which leaves the child without the helpful guidance and 
stimulus of its parents. Orphans suffer particularly from the shock 
of dethronement. 

In many of the problems of intimacy in later years, negative 
conditioning during the period from seven to fourteen is found 
to be a central factor. Samuel Butler was cruelly treated by his 
father, often flogged. Butler says of the father, “An unkind fate 
never threw two men together who were more naturally uncon- 
genial than my father and myself.” In “The Way of All Kesh” he 
has undoubtedly pictured his own father in the father of Ernest 
Pontifex. In “The Idiot” Dostoevski depicts a gentle, childlike 
man driven to insanity by the cruelty and barbaric passion of 
those he loved. Literature is full of stories of personalities 
delimited and crucified by others during the formative years. 

We talk of the racketeers and toil for the great social reforms. 
We speak of making a better world. That millennium will come 
when and only when we realize that emotional maturity is the 
key to salvation, both of the individual and of society. We shall 
not go far as persons or as a group as long as our natures are 
imprisoned in bitter attitudes of dethronement and ruled by 
cursed sadistic tendencies. The way out of chaos is by the road 
of human regeneration and release. 
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Chapter Nineteen 

MAN AFRAID OF fflMSELF 

O NE of the most striking facts about life is man’s attempt 
to suppress his inner nature and even to deny its existence. 
He has become afraid of himself, as if within his being were some 
vast cavern housing a ruthless monster whom he could not con- 
trol. Hence the person we call average is not a natural being, but 
one malformed by restraint. That he is capable of greater power 
and finer achievement than he manifests in life, few who have 
seen the possibilities of release will deny. That most men are 
unhappy only because of restriction of being, all thoughtful 
students understand. 

In the typically “good” man, who denies his inner life any 
spontaneous release, the spirit thins and dries up. He becomes 
mediocre and commonplace, his vitality is crushed by a mistaken 
sense of duty. He may be good-tempered; he is seldom good- 
natured. He may be practical, but never generous. Self-conscious 
even when alone, he seldom takes off his manner, even as 
Charles Sumner was a statesman in his nightshirt. After a while 
he becomes a repetitionist, as monotonous in manner as a Chinese 
laimdryman. In the end, suppression leads to apathy, for 
pleasure springs only from instincts assuaged, wishes fulfilled. 

By the time the suppressed nature becomes adult, he has 
little to withhold, for mental growth and contraction both depend 
upon emotion. Without fear there would be no inhibition, without 
the pressure of feeling, nothing to inhibit. The sexual drive, for 
example, has long occupied man’s attention. He has precipitated 
a mighty struggle between spirit and fiesh. If he joins the animal 
kingdom, we see him relentlessly possessed by passion, flapping 
about like a headless rooster. Should he denature his manhood, 
we find him skinny of body, fatuous of soul and always fanatical. 
The eunuch, psychically speaking, is of Nordic origin, though 
physically he is seldom found except in Asia Minor. We see him 
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fairly rubbing his hands in virtuous sentimentality, while passion 
curdles in his brain and makes him cantankerous. 

Some people, of course, are reserved with reason. It is the 
voluble who are the moat virtuous, but of necessity. Passion 
thrives in silence. The rush to speak denies other outlets. But 
when the honeyed voice drips sweetness as its mask of deficiency, 
remember that dulcet tones are undisturbed by ardor. In any 
case, beware the beatific angel whose marble brow and yearning 
eyes wear a saintly expression. The years have chiseled her 
nature, making it as safe, and as warm, as alabaster. 

Suppression of the inner nature has been as great a tragedy 
as its unguided release. Great men and those who might have 
been so suffered the delimitation of half their power thereby. 
For one hundred and fifty years Puritanism permitted no gifted 
New England boy to become a genius, and, even when the 
thongs were finally cut, inhibition still took its toll. 

Many critics deny that Longfellow was ever a poet, so com- 
monplace his stream of thought appears to them. They note the 
absence of profundity and find no hint of his own suffering in 
his verse. Longfellow’s first wife was burned to death before his 
eyes, yet not a hint of this tragedy deepened his expression or 
rid it of his conventional sentimentality. He wrote at a safe 
distance from personal sorrow, the tiny stream of expression 
slipping easily from his imtroubled intellect. Yet Longfellow 
must have had moments when his optimistic serenity was 
seared by cries of torment, even as Hamlet’s soliloquy echoes 
from Shakespeare’s expanding spirit. Longfellow wrote from only 
one part of his nature. The rest was inarticulate. Yet who was 
to blame, Longfellow or the constrictive coenotropes of his 
environment? He strove against the narrow confines of his day, 
sometimes shocking his New England neighbors by his 
translations. 

What would Emerson have been like had a French saloni^ 
taken him in infancy to rear in the Paris of his day, allowing 
full reign to his poetic emotions? The end of his life was touched 
by premature senility, probably the outcome of his Puritan sup- 
pression. His dynamic had to squeeze itself past the constricting 
barriers his environment had erected. His ardor was intellectual- 
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ized. His intuitive sagacity lost its way whenever feeling grew 
passionate. Thus he who understood the heart of life was a 
bewildered spectator at the ways of the heart. “My feelings, or 
the expression of them, are cold,” he wrote. He wished for 
freedom. Lathrop said of him, “He seemed to dwell apart as if 
in a tower.” 

Wordsworth was almost denatured by restraint. His unman- 
liness was not congenital. Indeed, had he stayed courageously 
with the spirit of the French Revolution, he would not so com- 
pletely have suppressed the sturdier side of his personality. He 
had a curious inertia of will for one so full of human interest. 
His breadth of vision lacked sustaining vigor. Such serenity is 
hardly compatible with sympathy for a suffering world or the 
loneliness of a forsaken sweetheart with an illegitimate child. 
Such natures are constant in belief, inconsistent in action. They 
become mild and gentle eccentrics, faint-hearted and unsure in 
love, yet sentimental withal, as is often the case when passions 
are suppressed rather than used and directed. 

In the greater minds either evidences of struggle to burst the 
bonds of restriction or substitutes for escape and virulent con- 
demnation of the life which restrains them appear. Voltaire 
reveals cynical disappointment, an attitude all too common when 
conflict has been set up between thought processes and the 
emotional drives. Coleridge, to solace the frustration of his poetic 
imagination and emotional longing, took to drugs. 

One feels that Havelock Ellis has striven to release his 
emotional power, trying to break down Anglo-Saxon repressions, 
seeking the dance of life. Imbued with a passionate social vision 
and always liberal in tendency, he probably discovered himself 
as one who talked radically but acted conservatively. The 
parenthetical modifier of his philosophical speculation made it 
hard to tango with a houri. 

So deep is the cleft suppression drives between the inner and 
outer natures that we are split in twain. Bom to be integrated 
organisms which function as one, we are now divided into 
different strata of consciousness. 

In the early days of psychology, there was bewilderment on 
the matter of our seemingly irreconcilable selves. Again and 
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again, the question was postulated: “Where do ideas come from 
that are not in consciousness?” Such men as Herbart, Leibnitz, 
Schopenhauer, and H amil ton discussed aspects of the problem, 
and the consensus of opinion was that consciousness might be 
divided into two parts, consciousness proper, and the sub- 
conscious, where ideas that seemed to be forgotten were merely 
forced below the threshold of awareness. In America, Hudson 
wrote on the subjective mind; Myers and James disciissed the 
subliminal self. 

We find hints of a duality of consciousness through the whole 
field of philosophy as well as in Oriental teachings. His study 
of race psychology has led Dr. Carl Jung to the discovery of 
vast undercurrents of collective thought. Swedenborg, almost 
two centuries ago, propounded the threefold idea of a conscious, 
an unconscious, and a superconscious mind, which he classified 
as mens, animus, and anima. He considered the “inmost” 
depth to be the true psyche. 

However important these contributions, it was Sigmund 
Freud who laid the foundations for our current understanding. 
When, after long study of the causes of hysteria, he announced 
his theory that negative conditions resulted from inhibition 
of our sexual drive, he was regarded as eccentric, if not perverted. 
Today, his ideas, although misunderstood and frequently 
misrepresented, are generally accepted. His method of treating 
abnormal states and nervous disorders is widely followed. 

Freud found in his probings that primitive, atavistic emo- 
tions, especially those related to sex, were active factors in the 
unconscious areas; that because these elemental forces were not 
in accord with our more civilized and developed ideas, they 
had been repressed, thereby creating for mankind a continuous 
confiict. In the first wave of Freudian enthusiasm, it was the 
fashion to portray the imconscious only as an underworld whose 
unsavory denizens were ever ready to force their way into 
decent society with wild raids, sexual orgies, and riotous de- 
linquencies. Today we know that our finer powers also belong 
to the world within. 

Many people have assumed that because Freud and other 
exponents of the new psychology advocate the recognition of our 
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primitive instincts, they also urge their free expression. This is 
not the case. Acceptance of the fact that we have neither out- 
grown our atavistic tendencies nor been helped by society to 
educate them is a necessary first step in coping with them. 
Unpleasant emotions are not extinguished by suppression, 
any more than gangsters are dead because they wait until 
darkness to prowl. By the attempt to inhibit ourselves we only 
cut our natures in two, or one might say into many parts, for 
the two selves are often themselves dismembered. 

The unconscious is best understood as having three 
levels. There is the elemental, autistic nature, which carries 
the tendencies of the real self. Then the creative, collective 
unconscious, that part of the nature which binds us to the human 
race. Lastly, the neurotic, turbid, conditioned unconscious, 
carrying the negative influences from early environment. The 
last inhibits the two more primary areas and that is where the 
trouble lies. 

There is often a serious conflict among these three phases 
of the nether depths. Barbaric impulses spring from the primary 
imconscious which have never had a chance to gain normal 
guidance, have not been led out through constructive outlets. 
The trends of the collective unconscious bring into our thought 
processes their strange and little understood symbology, 
significant guidances that are received chiefly as interferences. 
Thus compulsion and impulsion, depression and conflict, 
congestions and repressions continue. We lie awake at night, 
tense and nervous. When day returns, we put on oiu* garments 
of defense. 

When those who have been unaware of the mighty and 
ruthless pressure of the unconscious begin to understand the 
forces at play within the individual, a new world unfolds. 
Benevolence and compassion are bom when we realize that 
people we know and love are often in the grip of influences 
too vast even to comprehend. We can no longer be censorious 
if we face the fact that denizens from our own underworld have 
power to do min ate* oiu* behavior. When this vision is common 
to all, when in society we see man as a whole human being, 
whose instincts and emotions must be integrated and fulfilled, 
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then indeed shall we be ready for a new cycle in the evolution 
of the race. 

Repeatedly and wisely liberated, man’s inner nature may 
become a creative part of being. Indeed, as our hidden capacities 
are developed they often serve constructively to save us dire 
experiences we might otherwise not have escaped. To them we 
owe the inspiration of art, music, and literature. One inspired is 
as much controlled as a man possessed by demons. 

If we refuse to allow our inner powers constructive release, 
no pathways for their expression develop. If we insist on inhibi- 
tion and intellectual dominance, it may indeed seem as if our 
deeper consciousness were prompted by evil. This not only was 
the belief of the anchorite but was common everywhere in 
antiquity. 

In. the New Testament we find the story of the devils which, 
cast out of a man, went into a herd of swine. That a condition 
approximating multiple personality may exist in an ordinary 
individual will some day be well understood. There can be no 
question that such a state manifests itself in many an ordinary 
human relation. It was the key to the nature both of Poe and of 
Byron. The personalities which wrote the exquisite poetry of 
these two men were not those which expressed themselves in 
the licentious behavior of their lives. Certainly the women who 
experienced love relations with these poets must have felt the 
sensation of living with more than one man. 

The little girl who had a little curl that hung down on her 
forehead, who when she was good was very, very good and when 
she was bad was horrid, certainly had a dual personality. 
The chances are that when she grew up and fell in love her 
sweetheart was never quite sure when he came whether he 
would find the woman who was very, very good or the woman 
who was horrid. She must have appeared to him as two natures. 
Is it so extreme a view to believe that she was two natures? 
That something had happened in her life to divide her person- 
ality? And is it not possible that such a division is a key to the 
confusion in thousands of human relations? 

Suppose we are trying to understand the queemess of a man 
whom we shall call Dr. Blandforth. We know him to be a striking 
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intellectual, an erudite professor of physics in one of our univer- 
sities. The personality who lectures to his classes is brilliant 
indeed. It writes books and easily understands Einstein’s theory 
of relativity or a discussion of cosmic rays. That individual 
is cultured and refined, sure in judgment, rich in compre- 
hension, subtle in thought, able to follow the intricacies of 
the fourth dimension and grasp the behavior of electrons. 
Higher mathematics are mere child’s play to this nature and 
chemistry a pastime. It meditates with ease upon the cosmos 
and speculates as to whether the universe is expanding or 
contracting. It speaks five languages and is a member of twice 
as many learned bodies. Everyone respects this highly intelligent 
character. 

It is fortimate for the world and for his intimates that this 
is the self who appears in public. It is even more advantageous 
that Professor Blandforth has never married. His sister keeps 
house for him. She is a patient lady. But her face does not glow 
with pride when you mention her brother’s many achievements. 
She lives with quite a different personality, a petulant, irritable, 
infantile nature, as full of whims as a willful child, as lacking 
in judgment as an imptdsive boy, as emotional and hysterical 
as a spoiled baby girl. 

Unfortimately, no one ever tried to mature Professor Bland- 
forth’s emotions. The professor’s father was interested only in 
his intellect. He saw to it that the boy had the best schooling, 
sjjecially selected teachers, opportunity to develop every at- 
tribute of his mental capacity. He wanted his son to exclude 
all feeling, keep back every impulse, inhibit every emotion, 
repress every instinct that he might become a clear-thinking 
machine. Blandforth’s mother, on the other hand, a broken- 
hearted, neurotic woman, who hated her husband, pampered 
the boy in every way within her power. She turned the full 
force of her sick personality upon him. She petted and coddled 
him, tried to keep him a baby. She shut away every discipline 
when he was with her. She tried to bind him to herself, to teach 
him to be her solace in loneliness. She pomed upon him an 
intense adulation, she encouraged his impulses, fed his hungers, 
glutted his instincts, and addled his emotions. 
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The divergent influences of his mother and father drove a 
cleft between the boy’s emotional depths and his intellectual 
power. He was literally taught to be two personalities. Thus 
divided within himself, the professor went on widening the 
cleavage. He did not know his emotional natiu*e had become 
abnormalized, but he did discover that any release of his feelings 
interfered with his intellectual precision. In the college labora- 
tory he spent his towering intellect; in the intimacy of the home 
he vented his infantile desires. He was at forty, to all intents 
and purposes, a man with two natures. There was, however, a 
third side to him, a hesitant, lonely dreamer, a broken- 
hearted romantic self, shy and elusive, who hid away in the 
depths of his being and appeared only in his hours of solitary 
brooding. 

Once in his life Professor Blandforth met a girl who imder- 
stood him. She did not regard him as a cold intellectual. She 
did not believe he was just the peevish child his sister knew. 
She penetrated to his third self, to those inner areas hidden 
away below the level of daily activity. Had all gone well, Bland- 
forth’s three personalities might have become one under her 
loving ministry. But fate was against him. Soon after the young 
man became engaged to her, she died. With her going, the third 
personality became more silent, more shy, more deeply inhibited. 
Its longing and loneliness showed only in the occasional vacancy 
of his eyes, the flicker of their lids, and the sadness that some- 
times crept into his voice. 

Those who have dealt constantly with people find the 
phenomenon of dual or multiple personality appearing again and 
again. Indeed, as long as we are not integrated organisms, in 
thorough command of ourselves and in full understanding of 
our natures, we are in some measure divided, broken into differ- 
ing and conflicting selves. Many a man has married a loving 
girl only to discover that when her first child was bom it created 
a drastic change. She became, perhaps, an adventitious and 
I}Ossessive woman, absorbed in her child and her home, excluding 
him from her life, almost hating him, because his romantic 
attitude interfered with full and easy functioning of the ma- 
temalism that had taken possession of her. 
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Many a girl has married an ardent, eager lad whose affec- 
tionate demonstration entirely satisfied her love nature, only to 
see him become a totally different personality, a rigid, mechan- 
ical business man, who looked at her across the table as if she 
were only a piece of furniture. Others have had friends who 
seemed to be tender and true, only to discover that they became 
ruthless and vindictive. The Biblical phrase of the house divided 
against itself is but a symbol of the individual cut in twain. 

We have long cherished the delusion that we are aware of 
most of what we do and say, that at least we know our inten- 
tions. Modem analysis has left us a mere shred of this lulling 
belief. We once thought that to have unconscious impulses in 
control of us marked us as evil. Now we know that everyone is 
in but small part aware of his own conduct and much less of his 
deeper desires, and this in quite ordinary “normal” people. 
Even the sanctified bromide is mled by motives beyond reason. 
Evidence of such a division permeates biography. Critics have 
often emphasized the split between Sir Joshua Reynolds* con- 
scious opinions and his painting. What he wrote on art was 
decadent tush; the sense-guided power of his brush was magnifi- 
cent. His unconscious nature was genius; his inteUect was that 
of an educated moron. 

Think of the difference between Huxley, the scientific man, 
and Huxley, the human personality. How little of his sensitive, 
almost feminine sympathy came into his agnostic intellectuality. 
The reticent, yearning emotion spent itself in privacy, the care- 
ful intelligence toiled only for facts. But both were Huxley. 

Those who do not realize that Rousseau had a mighty cleft 
in consciousness fail to understand how he could write so 
wonderfully of education and the care of children and yet put 
bis own offspring into an orphanage, to be neglected and unloved. 
He never let his mind know what his heart felt. 

Which was the real Grant, the stubborn, simple general, or 
the vainglorious world traveler? Or were they different facets of 
the one stone? 

Phillips Brooks, the great preacher, and Brooks, the man 
who struggled in the depths of consciousness with his desires, 
were vastly different men. 
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In Clemenceau was the socially minded politician and the 
artistic recluse, the man of the world and the man of lonely 
dreams, the fighting Tiger of France and the meditative 
philosopher. Those who knew Balfour were often baffled by 
the presence of a poetic philosopher behind the alert and able 
politician. 

The duality in de Maupassant was plain ; part of him had almost 
prosaic emotions, a critical intellectualLsm, a perp>etual and 
troublesome discrimination. On another side were humanness, 
warmth, and sympathy. 

Cecil Rhodes, the builder of empire, and Cecil Rhodes, the 
sensitive, intuitive, elusive personality, were different natures 
indeed. Such individuals are often shy at heart, forming all 
their values within themselves while the outer man listens 
readily to others. They make everyone their brother, none their 
intimate. 

Surely the militant glory of the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” was not written by the same part of Julia Ward 
Howe that remained so quietly inflexible at symphony concerts 
years ago. She looked as inwardly self-contained and comfort- 
ably methodical as if she were a set conservative. Did this 
cautiously plodding woman write of the militant glory of the 
Lord, or was it the elfin person who with a lyric spirit and a 
melancholy heart appeared to a few of her close friends? Then 
the Jeanne d’Arc with an epic soul which sometimes spoke but 
seldom seemed to occupy the mouse-like body. Yes, she of the 
flashing armor; she surely wrote the “Battle Hymn.” 

Two men clearly lived in W. T. Stead, the learned editor of 
the Review of Reviews and the mystical spiritualist who died so 
calmly helping people into the lifeboats of the Titanic. One man 
wrote recondite editorials; the other penned letters from Julia, 
playing the part of medium. 

It is hard to think of the Kipling who wrote “Kim” amd the 
Jungle Books as the same man who became imperialistic, out- 
doing the militarists in regressive nationalism. It must be 
another personality in the writer’s depths. When thus divided, 
a man is often so tortured by misunderstanding as to hold a 
permanent heartache. 
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It is a question whether William Blake lived in this world at 
all. That he appeared here for a time we know, writing, painting, 
and living with a mild-mannered severity. 

Since the popularizing of the imconscious we talk much of 
the new poetry and the “stream of consciousness’* in literature. 
But the new poetry was written long ago, with streams of con- 
sciousness flowing freely, by none more strikingly than by 
Robert Browning. Never in Uie world did conscious reason and 
intellectual adroitness conceive the vivid lines of the great seer. 
They rose in him as autism comes to one talking in his sleep. 
That he chiseled them into shape none will deny, for he was a 
mental sculptor who loved thought forms as others love food. 
He designed and redesigned his ideas. He reveals himself as 
almost incapable of complex emotion and the secondary forms 
of clever reason. His whole nature was primary, rage, fear, sex, 
wonder striding through his halls of thought as more petty 
feelings haunt lesser men. 

One perceives that Browning never read books to understand 
life. He read life to understand books. There was little reverence 
in him for established tradition. He literally penetrated to the 
inner characters of others without having to analyze them. This 
is the imdercurrent of thought at work, not a mental sleight of 
hand. 

Whether or not we accept the revelations of Swedenborg, we 
must admit here is something beyond man’s conscious mind 
revealed in his writmgs. It still seems not a little queer to average 
mortals to go into a trance and thereby create travelogues 
through the heavens. 

Dr. Morton Prince remarked that multiple personality is a 
perfectly natural phenomenon. He writes, 

Far from being mere freaks, monstrosities of consciousness, they are in fact 
shown to be necessary manifestations of the very constitution of life. Multiple 
consciousness is not the exception but the law. For mmd is a synthesis of many 
moments’ consciousness. The phenomena of multiple personality are due to 
disintegration of mental synthesis, to dissociation of many complex systems. 
Instead of being neglected by psychdogy, these phenomena on the contrary 
should form its very basis. One great principle must be at the foundation of 
psychology, and that is that synthesis of multiple consciousness is normal, 
•nd its disintegration is abnormal mental life. 
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Dr. Pierre Janet has reported cases that are as interesting 
as fiction. One such person, Madame B., had three personalities 
named by him Leonie, Leontine, and Leonore. It is interesting to 
know that the first personality, Leonie, knew nothing of the 
actions or the thought and personality of the other two states, 
Leontine and Leonore. Leontine was aware of Leonie, but not of 
Leonore, while Leonore was cognizant of all that Leonie and 
Leontine did. 

Dr. Morton Prince also made valuable studies and reports 
on this subject. One young woman he described had five per- 
sonalities, not merely changes of mood or phantasies, but actual 
distinct mentalities which took turns at being in evidence. An 
uninitiated spectator might suspect her of play acting, because 
for these various j>ersonalities she had a different voice and 
divergent expression of face. In fact, with each manifestation 
there was a different set of bodily reactions and a different type 
of consciousness. The primary personality identified as the real 
Doris would behave like a sedate young lady of seventeen, while 
a secondary personality, known as Margaret, appeared as a 
romping, impish child, heedless and disobedient. 

Allied to the phenomenon of multiple personality is that of 
automatic writing. We have all heard of people who become 
vehicles for the expression of another personality. Recently, 
Dr. Anita Mtihl has published an account of her researches 
showing that such writing, rather than being of spiritistic origin, 
comes from the unconscious depths and is a manifestation not 
only of primary individuality but of various personalities which 
have been split off, as it were, and have taken up identity under the 
influence of parent, guardian, or some early traumatic experience. 

She reveals the still further interesting fact that after people 
have declared or drained themselves through automatic writing 
they cease to dream or have the terror reactions involved in these 
splits of character. When the different parts of the natiure come 
together and are integrated, there develops a full and easy flow 
from the lower depths into consciousness. They are no longer 
separate personalities but one organism in which the conscious 
and the imconscious are united and the blockages which sepa- 
rated them have been worn away. 
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Chapteb Twenty 

OUR UNCONSCIOUS THOUGHT AND ACTION 

T here are some men who think what they do and others 
who do as they wish. A few think as they feel, fewer still 
feel what they think. Rare is he whose thought, desire, and 
behavior are one. Thus three aspects of conduct appear: the 
action, the intention, and the hidden significance. You speak 
gruflay to Mr. Cuttle. Your manner is curt. You think he was 
dishonest in computing the bridge score and feel shocked, for 
you had respected the man. But you find you cannot help re- 
sponding to him, even when you don’t approve, because he is 
so like a boyhood friend who died. Your captiousness became 
excessive to hide the hurt. Hidden pain is the factor most signifi- 
ceint in your behavior. 

In an unacknowledged way you feel this iimer portent, for 
the next time you meet Mr. Cuttle you are cordial and decide 
you were mistaken about his cheating at contract. 

In every such response to e:q)erience there are three levels 
of being; the outside expression, the inside consciousness, and 
the dynaim'c undercurrent of that consciousness. Longings and 
desires in this inner depth may be in mighty contrast to con- 
scious thought and in even more striking opposition to behavior. 
Nor does this imply insincerity, since self-deception is a most 
significant and constant mental phenomenon. 

We are all familiar with the way we misplace numbers, 
exhibit neurotic plans, release impulsive thought and feeling, 
and unexpectedly speak our inner intent. The psychology of 
error is a strange and fascinating factor in unconscious expres- 
sion. It reveals in many instances our confusion and queemess. 

B. K. is puzzled over certain difficulties with a friend and 
feels he must write a letter. He is in the country. He cannot 
find his fountain pen. With curious obstinacy, he decides he will 
not write the letter until he finds the pen. He hunts for it in a 
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casual manner for several days, but it does not appear. Finally 
upon further thought he concludes not to send the letter but to 
let the matter go. Immediately there flashes into his mind a 
recollection of the place he has put his pen. Throughout the 
entire incident he believed consciously he wanted to clear the 
situation with his friend. Unconsciously he was determined not 
to do so. 

We reveal our unconscious purposes still more clearly in 
slips of the tongue. Some time ago a certain western politician 
was asked to introduce a bishop who was to speak on the cor- 
rupting influences in society. The politician did not like men of 
the cloth, but there was no way to avoid introducing the visitor. 
He carefully memorized a speech on the importance of dis- 
cussing criminals and the crime wave. But when he arose to 
introduce the man he said, “Our bandit will talk about the gang 
of bishops who are corrupting society.” Unconsciously and 
unintentionally he told the audience what he thought of the 
speaker. 

Good sometimes results even from our primitive emotions. 
L. B. B. was disturbed about her marriage plans. She consciously 
believed she was in love. Her fianc4 was an old family friend, of 
whom her mother especially approved. Her father also was 
pleased, as the man was quite wealthy. The girl herself con- 
sidered she was making a wise choice. With great care she wrote 
what she thought to be an ardent love letter, but mailed it with 
no address. Disturbed that he did not hear from her, the fianc4 
sent her an irritated note. She hastened to answer it and as she 
addressed the envelope her thought was, “Henry wouldn’t 
have scolded me like that.” Henry was a schoolmate of whom 
she had always been fond. But her family did not approve of 
him . With the thought of Henry in her mind, without realizing 
it, she wrote his name and address on the envelope and mailed 
the letter. As the little note inside bore no name, Henry con- 
cluded it was for him. He rushed over to see her, while the 
irritated fianc6 wrote another letter even more annoyed than 
the first, angry at stiU hearing nothing from his sweetheart. 
The contrast between the conduct of the two men was too much 
for the girl. The engagement was broken. Her imconscious had 
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had its way. She married her old school friend. Her emotional 
depths created errors in conduct which solved her problem. 

In aimilar fashion we sometimes distort what is said to us 
because we wish to hear something else. We also forget something 
we do not wish to do, avoiding what will interfere with our 
freedom of action. The gathering of erroneous ideas that justify 
our secret intent is aU part of our unconscious motivation in 
relation to everyday experience. Our unrevealed purposes are 
often diametrically opposed to our deliberate choice. Our 
concealed feeling leaps by indirection into control of the situa- 
tion, and wishful thinking may usurp conscious intention. 
Often, too, our expressed attitudes are in complete contra- 
distinction to our true feeling. Many years ago when I was in a 
small repair shop in France, a man rushed into the room and 
flung himself into my arms. He had caught his hand in a cog 
of a machine and it had been tom off. While we waited for a 
surgeon, he lay in a state of delirium, constantly crying, “Ma 
pauvre femme, ma pauvre femme,” voicing the fear that he 
would not now be able to support his wife. A mechanic who 
was with me looked up with sad eyes and remarked, “He thinks 
not of himself but only of his wife, and I thought he hated her.” 

We are told that if the poet Schiller agreed to meet a stranger 
he would be so terror stricken about it that he usually became ill 
and had to give up the engagement. Thus he unconsciously 
protected himself from doing something he consciously thought 
he wished to do. This domination of conduct by our nether 
depths is a common manifestation. Sickness is our most frequent 
alibi for failure to do something which throws our inner emotions 
into rebellion. 

Again, when our unconscious clamors for the release of some 
drive, we project it upon an unlucky friend. L. M. C. was a young 
woman who unfortimately seemed always to be destined to 
unhappiness in her love relations. The men she loved either were 
married, fell sick and died, or committed suicide. Something 
dramatic and disturbing always happened. Analysis of the case 
showed that she i>ossessed exceptional literary power which had 
become suppressed. The young woman was imconsciously seek- 
ing drama in human life and was attracted to men who were 
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despondent, sick, or imhappily married. She preferred those 
who were involved in tragic conditions because her creative 
ability could find release for itself in contact with them. When 
the way was opened for the expression of her gift in fiction, 
the young woman’s unconscious selection changed and she no 
longer sought men in calamitous circu m stances. 

One never understands himself, moreover, until he recog- 
nizes all the phenomena that come from the unconscious as they 
manifest themselves in curious trends of conduct. A psychologist 
tells us of a woman who forgot to try on her wedding dress and 
presents it as evidence that her unconscious knew better than 
to marry the man. She was later divorced from her husband, the 
marriage proving quite incompatible. If we were willing to listen 
to these unconscious significances we might receive much 
guidance. For there are always mutually antagonistic tendencies 
in life, conscious reasons why we should do this and imconscious 
reasons why we should not do it. Resistance to an unpleasant 
fact we unconsciously feel but consciously refuse to face, or the 
desire to ignore some disturbing element in a problem, makes 
us forget all that is associated with it. Such a confiict between the 
conscious and the unconscious leads us into difficulties be- 
cause we are not able to contemplate clearly all the factors 
involved. 

Again, it may be that the pose we make to others and to 
ourselves is far from an expression of the real personality, 
whereas our unintentional conduct may reveal our central 
dilemma. A current hero, a mighty he-man, was invited to attend 
a reception. He had been an elephant hunter who called the 
gentler things of life “sentimental and soft.” He asstired us 
that he “feared nothing and no one.” After some of the guests 
had departed, a beautiful young woman sat down on the sofa 
beside him, prepared to worship the lion in her best feminine 
style. The hero tinned deadly pale, the hand holding his cup 
shook. He spilled tea on his trousers. Finally he fled. He was 
afraid of her, afraid of sentiment. That was why he mocked at 
it. It was his defense. 

Years ago one of Whistler’s pupils remarked to him, “I am 
sure I am painting what I see.” 
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“Yes,” replied his teacher, “but the shock will come when 
you see what you are paiuting.” 

If we could see both our own unconscious intents and those 
of our intimates, we too might have the surprise of a lifetime. 
Our conduct is full of symptomatic acts which reveal our true 
feelings and desires, even as in troublesome problems our errors 
are psychic manifestations of the real intent. Our outward 
decisions are frequently interfered with by our inner purposes. 
Diffieulties in life pile up because we do not understand this law 
of inner functioning. We deride and suppress our inner intent 
and also belittle verbally what we long for inwardly and fear we 
shall never possess. Thus the atheist is one who hopes for immor- 
tality, the agnostic is a man who has a God image in his heart. 
Stoics are men with deep emotion, but the gusher has a frigid soul. 

The imconscious never forgives and never forgets. It builds 
its new conclusions only when it understands and jSnds forgive- 
ness unnecessary. It is, moreover, never disinterested. The inter- 
ference it makes with conscious decision voices its deep endeavor 
to penetrate our stupidity. For in a world so unsuited to man’s 
needs, it is inevitable that unconscious emotion in most of us 
should come out in queer ways. Since we do not adjust to life, 
our inmost being is ruled by self-coddling conduct. We stroke 
our woimded egos, petting ourselves that we may endure the 
strain of living. Even while we dodge situations, refusing to 
admit their existence, we vaguely realize that we are trying to 
deceive ourselves as well as other people. 

This half-awareness is a strange yet common state. Most 
of us have a dim sense of our self-delusion, yet are not quite 
sTire where the truth begins and the illusion ends. Thus uneer- 
tainty is a characteristic of much of our everyday conduct. We 
are in flight from the hard facts of reality and the dogmatic 
assertions of our intimates. We are afraid of our susceptibility 
to their domination, apprehensive that we may be convinced 
of this or that against our wills. Yet we are anxious to discover 
the truth, to act with firmness and courage. But we cannot quite 
bear to admit our inner feeling as also significant. Thus life is 
lived in a halfway place between personal feeling and factual 
reality. We are neither conscious nor unconscious beings. 
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It b probably for tbb reason that dream-like states and 
introspective moods are so typical of our depths. We are still 
influenced by superstitions and auguries, still given to myth 
thinking and strange symbolic types of reasoning. Curious 
phantasies grow up around septic centers of trauma and half 
of our attention b bound to these dark areas of wounded emo- 
tion. Experience after experience may have heaped ailing feeling 
and confused impressions about some slight action or situation, 
some minor shock, until the little snowball of congestion has 
become a moimtain of cold despair. Into the picture all sorts 
of curious archaic symbols have found their way; hero myths, 
old folk wishes, prehistoric images, augurbtic significances. 
A punishment in infancy has not been recorded as a mere chas- 
tisement. It b as if the human being had been thrown into a 
dungeon, been struck by a meteor from the sky, or the dragon of 
night had consumed the light of day. 

One-eighth of human feeling is built on the reality of what 
actually happens to us, seven-eighths b made up of the deep 
phantasmagoria of the subliminal self. Few indeed realize how 
every experience has left its imprint in the tmconscious, not as a 
clear picture of the event, but as an emotional record. The im- 
pression merges atavistic rage, primordial sex, animal fear, and 
pristine, wondering awe with the influence of life. The residual 
feeling patterns and thought forms within you are by no means 
as factual and simple as the events which made them. The cir- 
cumstances through which you have passed have been colored 
by the whole tumultuous surge of your passionate being. Years 
afterward, these seared records are still dynamic memory 
patterns upon which your response to life b shaped. 

A young girl squeezes your hand in a dance. She b an 
innocent child. She has meant nothing by it. The effect upon 
you, however, is explosive and ghastly. Just so had your nurse 
squeezed your hand before introducing you to unfortunate sex 
practices. These were later discovered by your parents and 
punbhment was not softened by compassion for you as an 
unintentional victim. Rage at the injustice, hate of your father, 
shame before your mother, flashed like vivid streaks of red and 
green from the emotional volcano suppressed in the secret places 
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of your heart. It was as if God had struck you down, yet you 
had somehow gone on living. An old death wish brooded about 
the hidden agony. And a little girl’s hand had touched this 
caldron in the unconscious by a mere passing gesture of 
friendliness. 

Because of such magnified trauma in the depths of con- 
sciousness, hate often lies within us toward those we think we 
love. A doctor was called one evening to attend one of his 
former patients, sick with a fever. Her husband greeted him. 
“Go right to her room,” he said, “my wife expects you.” 
The doctor made his way up the stairs. As he did so, he noticed 
a white-gowned figure, the woman, walking in her sleep along 
the hall. Suddenly his attention was attracted by another 
figure, the woman’s daughter, a girl of about nineteen, also 
walking in her sleep. She approached from the other direction. 
The doctor watched them silently. He knew that somnambulism 
had been a disturbing dijfficulty with both mother and daughter 
and he was fascinated to see what would happen when they 
met. To his surprise the mother glared ferociously at her child 
and in a harsh voice cried, “I hate you!” The daughter’s face 
took on a look of wrath. “Get out of the way, you old hag,” 
she muttered. 

The incident wakened both women. Instantly the daughter’s 
face was wreathed in smiles. “Why, mother dear, what are you 
doing walking out here in the hall like this?” she asked. “Go 
back to bed before you take cold.” The mother, restored to her 
usual simpering sweetness, returned to her room. 

Here is a striking picture of the contrast between the 
conscious and the unconscious attitudes of the two women, 
a revelation of barbaric levels of emotion, where jealousy and 
anger, like smoldering flames, are ready to burst into expression. 

Robert Browning described the domination of primitive 
emotion in his poem, “A Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister,” 
which deals with the hatred of one monk for another. It begins: 

6t-r-r there go, my heart’s abhorrence! 

Water your danmed flower-pots, do! 

If hate killed men. Brother Lawrence, 

God’s blood, would not mine kill you! 
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The verses continue, revealing that while this man observes 
the outward, pious forms of monastery life, he is fairly con- 
sumed with envy and rage against Brother Lawrence. He walks 
around the cloister, rosary in hand, with murder in his heart, 
praising himself for being more devoted to God than is Brother 
Lawrence. The last line, one of Browning’s worst, conveys 
nevertheless a lasting impression: 

’St, there’s Vespers! Plena graHA 
Ave, Virgo! Gr-r-r-you swine! 

In cases like this, of course, the individual brings his atavistic 
emotion into consciousness, and is always aware of it; constant 
expression of it serves as a drainage. The Spanish monk has 
killed Brother Lawrence so often in his imagination that in 
actuality he probably wotild never do so. 

There are instances in which such barbaric feelings are never 
revealed in consciousness. Unlike Browning’s story is one of a 
monk who one morning told the father superior he had dreamed 
during the night of going into the father’s room and slaying him 
with a carving knife. The old abbot listened speculatively, for 
it happened that he had been sitting at his desk the evening 
before when the young monk, walking in his sleep, had come 
into the room carrying a huge knife. He had thrust it deep 
into the abbot’s mattress and then gone back to his cell. 

When primitive instincts come into conflict with oiu: moral 
code, we bury them so deeply that many of us believe we are 
incapable of expressing violent emotion. This suppression, 
however, works in a curious way, for atavistic feelings are not 
abolished because we shut them from consciousness. Once 
sensations have come into the mind, they are never lost and 
return in different guises, causing strange bodily symptoms and 
j>eculiar behavior. The reactions of our inner depths continue 
endlessly, each contributing to the disturbance of the others 
so that even when an individual is not aware of the presence 
of an upheaval it may still be an influence in directing his 



Chapteh Twenty-one 
BEYOND REASON 

"1 ^ THEN serious problems are inhibited, they take on com- 
V V promise formations. Neurosis is suppressed worry. It then 
appears in the form of dreams and it is doubtless for this reason 
that dream patterns and anxiety feelings have such similar 
imagery. Dreams are one of the principal ways repressed emo- 
tions force themselves into consciousness. 

A devout woman, whose life was that of a saint, had a 
recurrent dream. It was simple but always so vivid that she 
awakened trembling and shattered. She dreamed she was in a 
room in which members of her family were gathered about a 
couch where lay the figure of a man. She recognized him as 
one to whom she had been engaged at twenty-five. She was now 
sixty. Her family had a cup of poison and they told her to give 
it to him, which she did, watching him die quite nonchalantly. 
The woman had made it a practice to pray for this man for 
years. Part of her longed to have him find peace and happiness. 
But the truth was, he had outraged her sense of decency. 
She had discovered before the wedding that he had betrayed 
another young woman and that his life was far from good. 
Her family insisted upon having the engagement broken and 
it had mined her life. She bdieved she had forgiven him, that 
by praying for him she was showing compassion. Her dream 
revealed that she still held deep, poisonous anger in her heart, 
as vigorous and strong as it had been thirty-five years before. 

According to Rivers, a dream is symbolically significant, 
because hieroglyphic imagery is the primordial form of expres- 
sion of intuition, in other words, of analogical thought. An 
intuition is a union of sensory and instinctive stimuli, a swift 
relation or assemblage of values necessary to man’s original 
adjustment to life, since he could not have survived the con- 
tingencies of jungle days had he taken time to deliberate, reason, 
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and judge danger signals. Intuition is a clearing house, a meas- 
urer from past experience, with which to evaluate received 
messages and determine which are important enough to 
be judged by cerebral process and which must be decided 
immediately. 

This process is sometimes described as extraconscious think- 
ing, which we must use in all adjustment problems. When we 
release this type of thought, we no longer have the safety valve 
of dreams. 

The significance of dreams is best clarified through the 
redintegration process. We tend constantly to emphasize recent 
experiences in relation to those of the past, and where these have 
had a wrong emotional tone, definite attitudes or images are 
developed in our minds. Thus we tend to associate the present 
with deep unconscious material. In this way present experience 
gives us the symbols, which are the key to our repressed memory 
records. A dream is an indirect representation of, and re-expres- 
sion of, mental and emotional reactions to the unadjusted events 
of our lives. It reveals how our natures were, or are, affected 
or displaced by experience. For this reason, dreams are keys 
to the distortion of consciousness and a dramatization of our 
suppressed desires, indicating the real trend of the life. 

In the life pattern thus suppressed, where emotional tones 
come out in dream symbology, a series of anxieties is built 
around the active factor or center of fixation. For example, a 
man is troubled about his health. His worry is a compound 
formation. He is conscious of the suggestions of his mother, 
which make him believe he is delicate. There is also his identifi- 
cation with her ill health. In his attitude is masochism and 
some exhibitionism. He uses ill health as a means of attracting 
attention. It becomes a justification for indolence. In this way 
the habits of an individual take the form of a neurotic constella- 
tion until his true nature disappears under the distorting overlay. 

Once an unadjusted state of mind develops, the individual 
lays himself open to streams of subliminal imagery, discoloring 
his judgment and warping his relation to life. Few can deny 
that phantasies, daydreaming, and strange symbolic thinking 
from the limbo within enter into everyday experience. 
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There seem to be inherited mental sets and fear patterns, 
reactions to stimuli antedating any and all personal experience, 
impulses which bind us to our ancestors by relatively automatic 
action, race terrors, senses of danger, as well as inherent an- 
tipathies. These are set free once our self-reliance and poise are 
lost. Predictions and premonitions appear. People hear voices. 
We witness about us those with “dieu dit” grandeur and “per- 
nicious celestialities.” The delusion of being “saved” by dogma 
is upon others. Some with a damnation dread turn to escape 
illusions and in a “What’s the use?” attitude develop a Don 
Juan complex. 

In such a condition obsessions and superstitions easily sub- 
stitute for thought. We attribute special significance to this or 
that action. It becomes a holy act to abstain from meat. Having 
no breakfast, saltless meals, sleeping without a pillow, cold 
baths, celibacy are made substitutes for virtue. Horrors develop 
against natiure’s processes, sex becomes an instrument of 
Satan, all women appearing as his handmaidens. Nursing an 
infant seems “nasty,” the body is hated, the night is peopled 
with ghosts, hell yawns in every doorway. Tics and twitchings 
may then add their nervous overtone. The face is screwed up 
and becomes pale and wrinkled. A thousand little kinks of 
behavior take the place of normal conduct. Eyes blink, nails 
are bitten, the bed is wet, one must step over cracks, count 
bricks, or get to a post before a car passes. 

Many curious compulsions control those who are obsessed by 
some abnormal mental state. People are impelled to mark 
things, to repeat numbers or trace curious designs. They go back 
to see if the door is locked when they know it is; they must walk 
on the curbstone or return to some particular spot. Rhythmical 
beats and rhymes make a dingdong in their heads. They must 
reread certain words, knock on wood, throw salt, count certain 
things, or light only three cigarettes. A desire to shock people 
develops. One man has an impulse to jump out of an open 
window; another must nm across the street against traflSc or 
zigzag on the sidewalk. Even purposive accidents and hyper- 
compiilsions to injure the self are known. Special substances 
are given a fetish significance. One man collects girls’ underwear. 
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Another thrills at the touch and odor of rubber. Velvet is rubbed 
on the lips, personal rites in relation to hair, handkerchiefs, 
shoe strings develop into souvenir hunting and pseudo magic. 
Out of these have come black masses, witchcraft, and voodooism. 

There is nothing remarkable or exceptional about this color- 
ing of conduct by unconscious impulses. Our manners are 
constantly affected, our thought continually disturbed by the 
modifying influence of this personal underworld. We plan to 
say one thing but actually speak otherwise. Mr. Rogers really 
believed it was a beautiful day. He intended to say so when he 
met Mrs. Voss. Somehow the words wouldn’t come. Despite 
the spring sun he shivered, “Beastly cold.” Mrs. Voss looked 
surprised. What a strange greeting on a warm May morning! 
She did not know that recently Mr. Rogers had been turned 
down for life insurance. Up from his lower mind sprang the 
chilling fear of death. The icy fingers of terror clutched back the 
man’s welcome of spring. His words told only of his hidden 
anxiety. 

When Helen Hudson saw the red organdy, she shrieked with 
delight. From her enthusiasm one would have supposed it the 
most beautiful garment in the world. But Helen did not actually 
believe it a masterpiece. For the hour, however, it seemed a 
thrilling object of desire. It released in Helen the pent-up passion 
that had troubled her all the week. Her enthusiasm was not so 
much a welcome of the dress as an erotic outburst from her 
subliminal depths. 

Frank Fulsome flimg the book down with disgust and growled 
an insult at his wife. That little lady put her hands to her face 
and fled from the room. She was sure that Frank must hate her to 
speak so cruelly. Had she known it, he was not really speaking to 
her at all. Nor did he blame her for putting the offending book 
into his hands. The occasion merely gave vent to a pent-up 
desire to “punch his fool boss in the jaw.” 

When emotion presses, the imconscious is usually an accom- 
modating fabricator, telling you what you want to believe. Those 
timid Victorian ladies who rolled an orange under the bed as a 
means of discovering a hidden man would hardly have admitted 
their disappointment when the fruit came out on the other side. 
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For we do not enunciate even to ourselves the thoughts and 
purposes which hide unsatisfied desire. When a mother, full of 
anger at her husband, spanks her child, she feels she is virtuously 
doing her duty and suffering more than the little one. 

Inevitably such inversions affect us profoundly. A man whose 
heart is full of hate becomes an expert in preaching brotherly 
devotion, while fear of love induces an unfounded romanticism 
and sentimentality is substituted for passion. Pseudo-tenderness 
oozes into thought so that intellectual clarity is obscured. Such a 
person becomes a little too easily nice to everyone to be satisfying 
to anyone. Kindly tactless and amiably curious, he knows too 
little of what the great sufferings are to give a worthy sympathy. 
He becomes futile in everything, having refused a power so 
absolute as passion. His reason leaves off where action begins. 
His memory is better in general than in particular. Imagination 
lacks definition. The mind becomes fussy, curiously blurred, and 
bewildered by trouble. Though he leaves you in the lurch, he 
really means to be your loyal helper. Many who appear saintly 
because of sexual purity are ultimately revealed as vacillating 
twitterers. A masculine intelligence is found in the bull, not in 
the ox. The permanently “pure” are always clumsy. 

It is an almost certain principle that any extreme conduct 
announces repressed desire. The examples are many. The shrew is 
a courtesan without a court, playing the virgin with a vapid virtue. 

Celibacy has been pictured as chaste because its motive 
was not recognized. Research now reveals it as an inability to 
love. Fear of the opposite sex is in control. Chastity, its true 
opposite, is a protection of love, a desire not to prostitute the 
deepest embrace of conjugal mating. 

The flippant woman dare not be serious lest she reveal her 
anxiety. Deviltry is a mask over shame. It does not follow that 
autoerotic women axe flighty, but seldom need we doubt the 
reverse. 

Gushing is another pretense of feeling, but curiously enough 
it arouses contrary suggestibility. Did you ever notice how few 
gushers marry? 

As long as a girl is frivolous you need not fear her. Only 
the languid and quiet are dangerous. 
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Willowy women seldom have sexual peculiarities. It is the 
stiflF and the bulbous who develop erotic anxieties. 

Bland men, like platinum blondes, wear their virtue in plain 
sight. It is wise to expect no more than appears. Fear has emptied 
the soul. 

Stingy people are often frigid, either because meanness leads 
to a congestion of all the functions, or because sexual d^ciency 
springs from selfishness and fear. He who is afraid to give is little 
likely to give love. 

I^ky folk, however, are children of the springtime, singers 
of the goat song, excellently endowed by mother nature in 
amative capacity, but he who loves a dirge and wraps his soul in 
perpetual sorrow, as if he had made his own fiesh and was 
responsible for having red blood, is poor of feeling indeed. 

The bloodless play up ardent affection. One often has to dodge 
the fawner, that sexual sycophant who lives by wishful think- 
ing. He usually has a fetish or so stored away in his mental closet. 
One finds him sniffing women's curls, collecting nipples and por- 
nographic pictures, anything to induce his suppressed eroticism. 

Did you ever see an effusive nature whose feeling ran deep? 
Foam forms on the surface. 

The facetious man gets his sexual excitement trying to tickle 
your fancy. But sobriety is not necessarily the virtue one should 
choose by way of opposite. There is something to be said for 
laughing when you can. A little hilarity aids the digestion. 

If we must be idiotic, let us keep on the side of impetuous 
youth. One can at least be sure the expressive nature is growing. 
For ecstasy is what we all seek, but only the perennial optimist 
dares seek it through a lifetime. 

At least a hot-headed man is seldom cold-hearted, a promise 
you can’t make for the inverse. Deny a man the joy of spontane- 
ous, experimental thought and he becomes a sensationalist, 
trying somehow to get a thrill from experience. Only the true 
adventurer wins. One grows when one grows greater than one’s 
sms. For in the end nature kills the fatted caU for the prodigal 
son, not for the staid older brother. It is only when impulsiveness 
becomes so excessive that intelligence is abducted that it is 
dangerous. 
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Yet laughter is not always a sign of joy. The rhapsodist is 
usually touched by the shadow of sorrow. Broken-hearted men 
write odes to a skylark. 

Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 

Study of unconscious conduct reveals both manifest and 
latent content in our purposes. There are the factors that we are 
actually thinking about, and here the elements between the lines, 
the symbolic significance, the hidden meanings and values. 

Mrs. Overman is nervous about her husband’s health. 
The manifest content of her thought turns on his angina pectoris 
and the effects of his business pressure. In the latent content we 
find apprehension about money. Will the life insurance and 
investments be sufficient if he dies? Will she be able to travel? 
Will she feel like marrying again ? Will her sexual needs continue ? 
This undercurrent Mrs. Overman does not admit even to herself. 
She believes, like every other good woman, that she is anxious 
only for her husband to become well again. 

Mr. Westfield is meditating about his business. The manifest 
content of his thought turns on falling prices and the narrowing 
market. In the latent content we find apprehension about his 
lack of engineering education and a fear of technological advance. 
There is confusion about the economic trend and anxiety over 
the political transition, anger concerning the fact that at fifty- 
four he must readjust his methods and his opinions. 

Minni e Marders is hurt because she was slighted at a dance. 
In the manifest content of her thought she is concerned with 
what Mrs. Warden did or said and her own social position. In the 
latent content we find the figure of Roger Edwards, an unad- 
mitted “beau ideal” whom she does not even know she adores, 
he seems so impossible for her to capture. 

Our brooding is often a secret fairy tale, an allegory con- 
nected with our phantasy living. Our thought is colored with 
folly and obliquity. We indulge in circumfusion and permit our 
idiosyncrasies to enter into our opinions. Because of this, we 
usually make our decisions at a safe distance from the latent 
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content of our thought and cannot, as a rule, see the meaning in 
its imagery. We do not grasp the symbology, the arcana or 
correspondence at work in our meditations. For as in dreams, in 
poetry, in art, in mythology there are two languages, two forms 
of thought in our subjective meditation. There is the declared 
and obvious significance and the hidden or symbolic values, the 
epicritic stream of obvious facts and the protopathic flow of 
motives and desires. These two currents represent the logical 
judgment of intelligence and the analogical feeling which springs 
from instinctive longings to obey the true functions of our 
organisms. The conscious stream is a direct and definite denota- 
tion, built on the extrinsic elements in a given situation. The 
unconscious current is one of connotation, its substance sup- 
pressed yearnings and undeclared impulses. Ideas are conveyed 
in hieroglyphs, their portent implied by context and declared 
by implication. For our thought and conduct are not voiced by 
chosen imagery and propounded by intellectually precise 
language. The deeper values of impulse are obscure. Below the 
obvious significance lies the hidden meaning. 

Miss Carlson is debating about her trip to Emrope. Shall she 
spend the summer at the Isle of Wight or on the Riviera? It 
looks like a simple question. Has it really a hidden meaning? 
What does the Isle of Wight symbolize to Miss Carlson? Yachts, 
athletics, Englishwomen, exercise, self-control. And what does 
the Riviera mean to the young lady’s secret consciousness? 
Sunshine, abbreviated bathing suits, champagne, contentedly 
free Americans, and Latin lovers. Let us then restate Miss 
Carlson’s meditation. Shall she spend the summer trying to 
keep her virginity or trying to lose it? That is the question. 

Mr. Eastview, an artist, is angry because his work is not 
recognized. He has painted a head of Lincoln which he thinks 
should be at the national capital. He is anxious to meet people 
of economic and political importance and is constantly seeking 
introductions. Is the problem so deep? Let us restate it without 
further analysis. Mr. Eastview is egocentric, consumed with 
ambition to become famous, cimsed with doubt of being able to 
fulfill his hero ideal. His problem is personal, not aesthetic and 
social. He fears self-abasement. 
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Henry Haverford lives with a haunting terror of death. He 
imagines his mangled form in a wreck whenever he takes a 
railroad journey. He abhors locomotives. Let us select four key 
thoughts in his apprehension pattern: death, mangled body, 
railroads, locomotives. What do they mean to Henry? As we 
question him, we find centers of guilt because of his self-indul- 
gence and sensuous indolence and self-blame because he has 
not fitted into civilization and moved forward in achievement. 
Thus fear of death becomes dread of punishment, the mangled 
body is a translation of abasement, meriting discard into the 
rubbish heap. Railroads were his infantile idea of progress, 
change, and advancement, and any great machine is to him a 
symbol of civilization. Henry frets because he has not fitted 
into the social order and exerted himself to achieve security 
in creation. Death and locomotives are but convenient images 
to disguise his true concern. 

Emotionalized thinking and phantasy living are found in 
some measure in every human life. They develop whenever 
expression is denied or contacts with the world are unsatisfac- 
tory. Many a gifted genius spends his energies planning what he 
will do and never accompHshing it. Many supposedly moral 
persons continually indulge in dreams of licentiousness until 
these repressed longings color their conduct. 

To recognize these infantile imaginings which live in so 
many personalities below the surface is one step forward. 
Perhaps in the next few decades we shall realize that many 
of our queernesses develop because we permit so little place in 
life for the fulfillment of our desires. We may make the stunning 
discovery that society is so poorly and wrongly organized 
that the true selves of men and women shrink into their secret 
depths before the trial of living. We may discover that this is 
why we indulge in so much mind wandering and daydreaming, 
mooning over our unsatisfied desires and allowing them to filter 
into our judgments. 
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INNER STRUGGLE 

W E MUST not suppose that all men’s inner forces are 
primordial. Goodness, love, and beauty spring from 
the great within. Devotion to God makes as great a collision 
with the established order as any satanic desire. A tilt with 
society is not necessarily a selfish struggle. It may be a mighty 
battle with the aicOus quo. Men of destiny are they who clash 
with today that they may bring a better tomorrow. 

Stories of inner struggle induced by stolid suppression fill 
the pages of biography and history. It has surged in the soul of 
every martyr of the past. Christ experienced it in Gethsemane. 
Such a battle bowed Dante’s head. Revolt against crystallized 
opinion and resistance to imposed values have driven revolu- 
tionary leaders and political pioneers. Its power of insurrection 
made the nonconformists of England, drove the gentle Emerson 
from a New England pulpit, and thousands of miles away in 
primitive Russia made Tolstoy a hermit, contending against 
the materialism of his fellows. Strife between the convictions 
of the self and the r6gimes of society is the primary warfare 
of all time. Upon victory in this central issue the spiritual 
honesty of the soul depends. Triumph marks the freed mind; 
neurosis, the struggling spirit; and withered pettiness, the beaten 
soul. The world divides itself into tamed and untamed spirits, 
into forward- or backward-looking personalities. 

Beneath this unending conflict nature moves irresistibly, 
unchecked and untroubled by speculation, forever contending 
against every convention wluch is contrary to her plan. The 
forces within push and clamor for escape in a million queer 
substitutes for the real intent. Imprisoned by frightened leaders, 
repressed by distracted parents, neglected by rule-loving 
educators, our insurgent desires forever flame into new and 
unexpected rebellions. 
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Wherever and whenever humanity sufficiently understands 
itself to create ideas of conduct in concordance with the nature 
of man, conffict ceases and life leads forward without neurotic 
devastation. Such guidance, however, has been rare. Physical 
hygiene is of but recent origin, almost the gift of our own 
generation. Mental hygiene for the guidance of man’s emotional 
and mental life is more recent still. Our past method of dealing 
with the imsubdued element in man has been largely by regula- 
tion. He was told didactically what precepts he should obey. 
When the impulsive pressure of his desires came into conffict 
with the restrictions society had drawn aroimd him, trouble 
was inevitable. He was told, for example, that he should not 
borrow his neighbor’s wife, yet he might fall in love with that 
wife and she with him, so utterly and so violently that either 
would prefer death to separation. He was told that he should 
conquer the flesh and live only by the spirit, yet even the saints 
had to rend their bodies before they could achieve even partial 
victory over their surging hungers. He was given such a ghastly 
picture of goodness and self-sacrifice that it led to self-hatred 
and disgust at God’s handiwork in creating mankind. Yet the 
forces in human nature pushed on and on, resurgent in every 
new generation. Man’s pitiful conquest over himself had to be 
renewed decade after decade imtil it became clear that only 
by obeying his inner forces and directing them into constructive 
outlets could he ever successfully command them. 

The philosophy of release and redirection in place of restraint 
and restriction has not yet become general. Hence the individual 
still finds himself in a prodigious warfare between his dynamic 
desires and the restrictions society has meted out to him. From 
the blight of this travesty, neurotic queemess is certain, for 
man becomes ashamed about the normal expression of his 
nature. 

Shame in itself is a manifold phenomenon. Formed on the 
group of reflexes which force a sense of retreat from life, merging 
as it does the instinct of self-abasement with the emotion of 
fear, self-blame inevitably intrudes itself into the functional 
life of the physical organism. It sets up a conflict in the auto- 
nomic system, creating a collision between the excitiug pro- 
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clivities of the sympathetic nerves and the retarding tendencies 
of the vagus nerve. Under the feeling of shame there is an 
impulse to run away. The pounding heart pumps the blood 
to the brain and circulates it intensely through the glands, to 
give speed in retreat. Yet such is the conflict that restraining 
impulses order the vagus nerve to slow the heartbeat and check 
the rush. The system is literally rocked by contradictory 
commands. Uncertainty whether to do or not to do produces 
fatigue, with such a thwarting of consciousness that a veritable 
stalemate follows. 

Yet despite all this, the brain cannot rest; it grinds on, 
thought circling in a vortex. The individual s inks into dumb 
despair, and finally, to escape the maelstrom, buries the tragic 
congestion of his spirit in the depths of consciousness. There, 
cancer-like, it enlarges and multiplies its abnormal cells, carry- 
ing deformity in its wake. The growth itself carries the twofold 
aspect of its origin, the cruel imprint of the misunderstood and 
misdirected social pattern, and the distorted and poisoned 
reaction of imagination and reason. Thus when the pressure 
of external forces is in conflict with the normal functioning of 
man’s nature, such a chaos is set up that solution of his problems 
becomes impossible. 

Abasement, built in this way, lies at the center of queemess. 
It is primarily a sign of the conflict between surging forces of 
character and the ignorant devices of the world. For even when 
we believe we have willfully done wrong, there is always a chance 
that ignorance kept us from knowing the better way. The forces 
of oiur natures might have been wisely directed and the things 
we desired have been achieved, either by constructive means or 
through a truer evaluation of our aims. 

Here is the cause of flight from reality into pleasure seeking 
and into phantasy, or else into the semi-trance state of torpor, 
where anxieties are never solved. We feel the pressure and the 
judgment of the world. The mind closes, leaving us only a 
numbness of being, the nature thrown out of balance and 
displaced. 

Such unconscious involvement is foimd in every abnormality. 
There are misplacement of emphasis, substitution of elements, 
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and translation of values into delusion images and false attitudes. 
A man is so troubled over his business correspondence that he 
writes either in a stiff and stilted manner or with unnecessary 
effusion. He is not focusing upon a clear presentation of his 
ideas. His emphasis is placed upon what the reader will think 
of him. He has substituted a perfection ideal for practical 
endeavor and translated the attitudes of people into a critical 
evaluation of himself, building up images of his abasement. 
These images he again translates into attitudes of inferiority 
about his own capacity. Feeling his ineptitude, he forms the 
conclusion that he must coerce himself, drive himself, fit himself 
to the requirements which in his delusion he imagines are laid 
U]K>n him . 

In practically every neurotic situation this involvement 
develops. Having lost contact with his basic natiire, the indi- 
vidual takes on opposed external requirements. He conceives 
countless abstract duties, supposed obligations, imposed by 
what he considers to be his conscience. He then looks at a situa- 
tion seeking necessities to justify the idea that he must subserve 
himself in a dutiful way to the conditions, ignoring facts that 
do not agree with his preconceived pattern. In other words, 
as Professor Royce says, he projects his own attitude and sees 
only what agrees with his viewpoint. 

This process is repeated over and over again in the personal 
problems of people about us. The individual constantly en- 
deavors to justify the unconscious conceptual systems which 
literally permeate his thought. From constant repetition 
of his prejudices concerning his difiBculties, he makes things 
appear to his consciousness as he feels them to be, or else as 
his outer attitudes require them to be. Both of these reactions 
are in harsh disagreement with the conclusions his basic nature 
would desire. 

Even when no conflict exists, the individual tends to create 
it, setting up, in Don Quixote fashion, ethical requirements 
and making them equal to the actual tacts of the situation. 
The result is similar to an irresistible force coming into contact 
with an immovable object. The displacement is further increased 
by the individual’s verbalizing his problem. He becomes lost 
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in the tricks of speech. For lan^age is never ethically adequate. 
Thus the individual departs from the facts when he tries to 
explain his situation in mere grammatical terms. In this way 
he completely removes himself from the fundamentals of his 
difficulty. 

Mr. Peters, for example, is worried about God. In his 
nether consciousness he still has an anthropomorphic image of 
a white- whiskered gentleman sitting on a gold throne surroimded 
by angels tinkling their harps. His mind refuses this picture. 
Intellectually he states that he does not believe in God. But he 
discusses theology with you with an anxious look, and with 
endless mental trickery and argument entwines himself in the 
cobwebs of his own verbal errors. Words, words, words, but no 
actual idea. Such a worry may go on forever. 

Mentalism of this type is so common that many natures lose 
their way in life by the mere intellectuality of approach to it, 
by the endless argumentative verbiage with which they discuss 
it. In the meantime, their emotions go back to some early 
infantile pattern or to atavistic impulses. The latent wisdom 
of the subliminal depths is lost. 

This failure of the self to solve the riddle of experience is 
devastating in its effects, for each of us longs to be successful 
and important. Too often we turn our battle with life into a 
self-flagellation, transferring the conflict to our own breasts. The 
phenomenon is connected with the summation of the self into 
the hero and the antagonist. The individual, having taken up 
his abode in mere intellection, struggles against the forces of his 
own imconsciousness as if he were dealing with another nature. 
This was the foundation of the old Puritan concept of the conflict 
between the spirit and the flesh, between God and the devil. 
The nature creates the idea of conquest over himself, as if he 
must destroy some parts of his individuality. Again, he assumes 
the idea that his intellect is a savior and must master all condi- 
tions by an exaltation of criticality. Reason becomes a kind of 
super-ego. This is a strife between the epicritic and the proto- 
pathic forces of personality. The individual is endeavoring to 
subjugate his unsatisfied desires, which throws the psyche into 
a state of actual insurrection. 
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Here is where the element of perversity enters. It is as if 
the titanic forces of the unconscious refused to yield and cried, 
“No compromise, we die first.” The deeper nature seeks its 
freedom in cosmic longings, singing a veritable hymn of creation, 
but caught in a wrestle for release in what Jung calls the battle of 
deliverance, from pressure of the primary impulses. The indi- 
vidual has the feehng of crucifixion, a phantasy of sacrifice, and 
the eternal desire for the perfect answer, which he never can 
achieve. The unconscious seeks bliss as in a desire to return to 
reality, to the womb of the earth, knowing it must die since it is 
alive, a mighty myth indeed that lies at the root of much 
anxiety. 

Possessed of such herculean tendencies, it is obvious that 
conflict does not develop between the conscious and the uncon- 
scious merely, but in any two attributes of human personality. 
Two instincts struggle for mastery or two emotions may seek 
control. We may be swept by the aggression of anger or impelled 
by the retreat of fear. Until one or the other becomes dominant, 
we are in confusion. Conflict also develops between the large 
systems that produce individuality, or between such trends 
and those of personality. Instinct is always at work in our 
natures, but, since in our day it is generally denied, we come to 
no solution. We have lost our respect for the fundamental 
importance of inner impulses and no longer seek to understand 
their guidance. 

Most significant of all is the conflict between a longing for 
the fullness of life and the restraints of the actual in a sodden 
civilization. Disappointed, we turn from love longings to those 
of lust, driven to escape the monotony of life. Goethe typifies 
this blood hunger in Faust, whose longing became his undoing. 
Even after he sees Mephistopheles, the tempter in whose hellish 
fires he has singed his wings, he still seeks the Beyond. A wish 
to escape the ascetic neuroticism of his environment led Faust to 
Marguerite. Inevitably, when the soul is starved, it will barter. 
Faust foimd for himself an ideal means of escape, but lost hims elf 
to the devil because of the intensity of his rebellion, which 
destroyed the one he loved. Here are the two great forces in the 
human being, which, so long as they remain at war, mean endless 
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conflict, the desire for truth, growth, beauty, love opposed to 
hunger for power, possession, experience, lust. Jung compares 
asceticism to the flight of the early Christians into the desert 
there to mortify the flesh; Faust, the reclusive student, as 
opposed to his violent turning back to adventure and sex. 

The life of Savonarola was in strong contrast to that of 
Faust, an adventure that ended also in failiire, as every extreme 
must. He lacked none of the lust longings of Goethe’s great hero, 
nor was he devoid of ascetic intellectuality and urge for power. 
Even at the height of his religious success, Savonarola was tom 
by conflict. In youth the appetites of the flesh clashed with 
ascetic ideals. In manhood an overweening egotism collided with 
spiritual abnegation. He was spasmodically saintly and vain- 
glorious, uncertainly irascible and chaotically kind. His militant 
dogmatism was deficient in the mellower sentiments upon which 
spiritual power rests. Even in his agony before death, arrogant 
pride battled with holy zeal until, broken in heart though 
strengthened in faith, he was led to the flames. 

There is something in his story reminiscent of Napoleon, yet 
the great emperor had even more of the Faust conflict in his lust 
for love and power. His acute penetration watched the world 
through eagle eyes, revealing an insatiable hunger to know all 
secrets and possess all eminence. But it gave him no key to his 
own confusion. The drives of love and power battled for control; 
power, in the end, won only to destroy him by its ruthlessness. 

Even milder and gentler natures may know great conflict 
and ambition. Driven by erotic emotion and an unbalanced, 
hysterical nature, Swinburne was tossed, as spray in the wind, 
lost in his longing for poetic ecstasy and the uttemess of his 
dramatic feeling. He, too, yearned for the Beyond and com- 
munion with the immutable. Yet he was compelled to pursue 
strange hungers of the body and carnal desire. He wanted to be 
a great epic poet singing tragically the songs of human anguish. 
In reality he was the child of the moment, emotionally secretive 
and blind, yielding easily to the influence of another individual. 
His chameleon-like quality took on the atmospheres of people 
who were hardly heroic. Romantic salamander, his imagination 
was so facile he could take on any curious fancy. But he could 
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not sustain a single emotion through the brooding years as one 
must to become epic in intensity. It is tightly packed feeling 
that explodes with power. 

In the world of music we find Chopin the antithesis of Swin- 
burne in behavior, but like him an eternal child, driven by a 
conflict that left him weak and effeminate. Emotionally depend- 
ent, erotically unstable, his ideals were those of perfection, his 
longing for the music of the spheres. 

Robert Schumann was actually destroyed by his conflict, 
which reached psychotic intensity. It even manifested itself in 
his vocational debate between law and music, editing and compo- 
sition. These were mere extensions of a soul tom asunder by its 
longing for the sky and its hunger for the earth. 

Battles of this sort have been the destiny of most of earth’s 
great. Liszt portrays the struggle in his tone-poem, “Les Pre- 
ludes.” In “Heldenleben” Strauss again reveals this titanic 
warfare of a human soul. Chords crash and cry the agony of 
spirit in the long search for imderstanding and peace. 

It is a majestic solution when one learns how to turn personal 
strife into creative drams; when the protagonist of personal 
desire battles the antagonist of limitation in art, literature, and 
music. In the operas of Richard Wagner his warring forces suffer 
and struggle until the very heavens echo. But even in his case, 
life was hardly an exemplar of triumphant harmony. 

Conflict sppeeirs everywhere in literature. No man whose 
inner life was free of conflict and frustration could have written 
“Alice in Wonderland”; and again in “Alice through the Looking 
Glass,” Lewis Carroll reveals that same sense of life turned back 
upon itself. Things never go smoothly, never as one would 
expect. 

Conflict plays no small part in the attitude of Rudolph 
Steiner toward life. His mysticism is a p>ortrayal of his struggle 
to free the inner forces from constriction. 

The same impulse motivated Camille Flammarion, coloring 
the thoughts and interests of his life. 

But profound aesthetic disoimination does not necessarily 
imply understanding of the human depth from which art springs. 
Philosopher, critic, patron saint of the creators of beauty, John 
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Ruskin was always in conflict where his own personal emotions 
were concerned, as immature as a child in the ways of love. 

Something of the same story is revealed in the author of Sartor 
Resartus. One feels that Carlyle’s intellect, despite its greatness, 
was never free of dyspeptic contentiousness. Conflict colored his 
thought, creating an ebb and flow of arrogance and timidity. 
Below his reasoned opinions he was full of pity for humanity, 
but most of all for Thomas. Even when p>essimistic in his crusti- 
ness, however, there was tenderness inside, as if a sensitive and 
sympathetic soul were heavy with the shell of its consciousness. 

In later years, William James suffered for the conflict of his 
youth. The heart condition which took him in the end had its 
incipience in the turbid battle that marred his teens. He wrote 
feelingly of his over-ardent ambition to become a score of collid- 
ing selves and spoke of the sincere effrontery of his quixotic 
confusion. He was secretly metaphysical and passionately scien- 
tific; his explorative curiosity, always a bit counter-institutional, 
persistently deviated from the academic path even in his most 
classical endeavors. Although genial in spirit, he could be 
didactic and sometimes even impatiently impsychological in his 
attitude toward his deepest desires. 

Sometimes, as with Pasteur, conflict develops between what 
a man wanted to be and what society helped him to become. 

There is abatement of conflict, as in Gambetta’s case, when 
a man uses it as the motive drive in a great social struggle. An 
intense nature cannot sit by while his cravings clash, for such 
surging vitality cannot be spent upon the self alone. 

Every great tragedian is what he or she is because of conflict 
which he has sublimated into drama. Mrs. Siddons, greatest 
of them all, released her generous rage with a regal fury. Such 
natures scorn the sentimental and detest the puny. 

Charlotte Cushman, also with a sincerity that always play 
acted and an impersonal love of display, knew the same collision 
of thought and emotion. There is a splendidly adorned austerity 
about those who turn conflict into drama, a lavish and liixurious 
loyalty to feeling, as if they must interpret pain that joy may 
be felt. Out of such victory comes a hint of what we each can do 
to abate our inner stress. 
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Chapter Twenty-three 

THE COMEDY OF TERRORS 

I N THE last analysis there are only two evils — egotism and 
ignorance. When unaware of how to fulfill our destinies, we 
struggle inside the confines of our petty personalities. Greed 
and jealousy wrap us about. We act as if to save ourselves were 
all that counted in experience. Egotism is indeed the Arachne 
who spins the web of neurosis. The spinning, however, is affected 
by poor understanding. Few men are willfully evil; they follow 
error because they know not how to do otherwise. 

For this reason half our conscience pricks are foolish delu- 
sions, the other half come from misfortimes we were too ignorant 
to avoid. He who willfully departs from virtue is seldom ashamed 
of it. Nell Gwynn was frank and undisturbed about her pro- 
fession, proud that she was faithful to Charles the Second. 
Remorse is common when we believe ourselves responsible and 
rare where justified. 

The drama of the serious phobias is caused by this scant 
imderstanding of guilt and the constructive outlets of emotions. 
The protagonist of natural expression strives with the antagonist 
of archaic sanction; when tradition wins, distortion follows. The 
nebulous self is flimg into the vortex of set and senile super- 
stitions, outgrowth of the dark ages in ethics and religion. 
Nor will neurosis pass until our moralities are as modem as our 
mechanics. Then will our damnable ought-to-manias be given up, 
or at least the biases of right and wrong be supplanted by the 
eternal values of truth. 

In the meantime, life becomes a blur because our creeds 
force us to refuse our own thinking and accept that of the moral 
ogre society has set upon us to work its will. We confuse our 
real desires, deleting whole passages from conscious thought and 
garbling others. No war censor was ever more skillful than that 
guardian who sits at the gate of foreconsciousness, ready to 
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pounce upon whatever he feels might really make us know our 
hidden purposes and dare to follow them. Trained by our 
restricted ancestors, he does his work well. Our parents fed him 
their ideas from the moment we were bom. We escape his over- 
lordship by learning how to read the symbolized significances in 
the literal statement. But we may gain full freedom if we can 
discover when and how we took on the ethical nonsense and 
repudiate its prolific germ. 

In most lives distortion appeared with the coming of sexual- 
ity. At adolescence deflections or fixations of attention take such 
deep root the individual seems under compulsion thereafter to 
the type of thought he accepts. This is tme not only of what 
we have been led to appreciate but also of the things we are 
warned against. Continual admonition with regard to the 
dangers of life or the sinfulness of sex easily leads a boy or girl 
to make an unconscious focus upon these areas, and forms a 
background for later disturbance. Many are thrown into cruel 
conflict by trying to pit their characters against themselves in 
an endeavor to force an alleged better nature to rise above so- 
called lower desires. As long as the focus is upon evil the battle 
will be with evil, and evil will overcome one in the end. “My 
fear has come upon me.** 

The sensitivity of adolescence is well known. In these 
impressionable years, marital difiBculties between parents may 
ravage the love impulses of a child, producing illusions of guilt 
about the most natural desires. It is a time when the frigidities 
and impotencies of later years find their incipience. The prudery 
of mothers about natural interests, or the repressive censorious- 
ness of fathers who imagine that purity and chastity can be 
compelled, often creates shocks which leave indelible records. 

There is, in general, a much clearer understanding of the 
objective dangers than of the subjective affectibility of this age 
cycle. Belief in hell and eternal punishment, the idea that we are 
responsible for basic character, the teaching that sexual phantasy 
is equal to actual indulgence devastate consciousness. 

Let us consider a characteristic development of guilt which 
goes back to adolescence. D. B. is an egocentric and seclusive 
woman, who never married. Her self-blame was such that she 
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could not marry, for she could not tell anyone what had happened 
to her. The bc^ef came after she had dreamed that a boy she 
thought she loved came to her bed in the night and seduced her. 
She never told anyone about it and regarded herself as marked 
for life. Analysis years afterward revealed that this experience, 
which became so vivid she was sure it had happened, had in 
fact been only a phantasy. 

An instance of similar nature occurred in a yoimg girl’s 
unconscious fixation upon an uncle. The mother, who was 
jealous, made her feel guilty for her obvious adoration and 
constantly suggested there was something abnormal about the 
relation. Again a dream experience occurred and was identified 
with reality. 

A third case shows a woman who, as a child, was loved and 
petted by an elderly father, her constant playmate. The devotion 
of the two created antagonism in the mother. The only sex edu- 
cation the girl received was the persistent suggestion that as she 
reached adolescence she would be driven by abnormal and 
unhappy desires. Sex was pictured as a demon until she uncon- 
sciously associated it with love. Affection became so identified 
with sexuality that guilt even forbade a handshake. 

To such stories one might add hundreds of cases of blighted 
emotion because of masturbation, a condition which it is safe 
to say develops at some time or other in over fifty per cent of 
girls and ninety per cent of boys. In a benighted endeavor to 
frighten or warn young people, parents picture dire results from 
private sex habits, arousing fear of insanity, paralysis, stunted 
growth, and serious diseases. Instead of recalling their own 
confusion and helping the young person through his emotional 
transition, they create shame and blame and sometimes infli ct 
cruel punishment. 

Extreme parental fixation in the adolescent period is another 
source of later distress. M. G. S., a man of thirty-two with a 
serious gynephobia, has withdrawn as much as possible from 
human contacts. He has never had a woman friend and has even 
formed the habit of walking on the far edge of the sidewalk to 
avoid passing one of the hated sex. His father died when he was 
thirteen, and his mother transferred all her starved love desire 
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to the boy. Clasping him tightly in her arms, she sobbed away 
the hours. In her fear that she would lose her son in marriage, 
she built the idea by constant and ingenious suggestion that 
there would be no good woman toward whom he could ever 
turn his affections. 

L. W. G., who also never married, is full of deep phobia. 
His prudish mother was horrified when his first sexual manifesta- 
tions developed. She waged a veritable campaign of fear and 
scolding, lecturing him on the dangers of his sexual nature. 

P. L. S. is a young man saturated with the idea of sin. He 
believes himself as guilty as a satyr. Having come under the 
influence of a minister of the most sanctimonious type, who 
preached of evil and the fall of man, he beheved he was con- 
ceived in sin and therefore turned against his father and mother. 
He could not love anyone. 

Many of the world’s queemesses go back to the wrong type of 
religious influences. The doctrine of culpability was taught in 
an endeavor to induce remorse. The effect of such doctrines 
upon adolescents is indeed deplorable. This is a period when 
the boy and girl should develop a normal conscience in the sense 
of obedience to life rather than subservience to external patterns. 
As it is, young people are told to listen to a conscience which is 
man made, to bow down to the crystallized fear images adults 
have built in them. They are given no real example of Christian- 
ity and are seldom encouraged to foster spiritual unfoldment. 

Constant insinuation that the individual must forever 
grapple with temptation, must be oppressed by sin and perver- 
sity and pursued by demoniacal forces within himself is a hetero- 
suggestion tending to develop these evil images in his mind. A 
boy or girl becomes a responsible being only as independent, 
deliberate choice is developed within him and as he is taught to 
think and reason for himself and from himself. If his attitudes 
are formulated for him and patterns of behavior forced upon 
him, he is denied opportunity for that deliberation essential 
to the unfoldment of staunch understanding. 

Because so many of us have been constricted thus, clear 
thinking in the face of trouble is rare and comprehension of 
suppressed emotion almost negligible. A girl is worried over a 
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love problem. She does not know whether she wishes to marry a 
certain young man or not. She lies awake at night believing that 
she is bothered over the impending engagement. Actually, 
repressed passion, fear of sex, lack of any normal explanation of 
that phase of life are pressing upon her and shutting off all 
guidance as to what the future may be Uke. Fear patterns are 
in control. 

L. B. R. is behaving queerly because of her health. Yet she 
does nothing about it. Deep analysis of the situation reveals that 
she knows her health condition is due to serious marital dis- 
turbances. But all the source of information that would help 
her understand the situation is blocked by her horror of divorce. 
She cannot face the possible social condemnation and endures 
her neurotic state because she will not admit its cause. 

It is such blockages as this that bring about the conversion 
of our wishes into secondary form. We fear to admit to ourselves 
our primary desires for uncompromised love, for joy and satis- 
faction in work, for a comfortable and compatible type of home, 
for a sufficient amoimt of pleasure, for a normal contact with 
nature, for freedom of action, and for all that would give release 
to the basic, unmodiBed nature of the human spirit. We are 
afraid of the consequences of admitting our desires and striving 
to fulfill them. 

Often we convert our wishes into secondary longings and 
lament because they cannot be achieved. Emotional provincial- 
ism enters the scene. We fume because we are not acquainted 
with just the people we ache to know. We express discomfort 
over meeting strangers. We are bothered about small-town 
gossip. We are agitated over problems of race or religion. A girl 
is afraid to break the social patterns and leave home. She dares 
not think independently. So she marries to fulfill her uncon- 
scious desire. She accepts the wrong man to escape her environ- 
ment. We find that substitution of one thought for another, or 
of one interest for another, is a common form of imconscious 
action. 

Fear of our own primary desires, moreover, produces an 
ambiguity in what we say and how we think when fiooded with 
repressed emotion. Since we dare not admit to ourselves our real 
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intent, we trick ourselves by vagueness. This is why a person 
may lie hour after hour pondering about a problem which he 
could solve in five minutes if he were not afraid of facing some 
hidden fact. 

Back of such inner feelings we often find secret antipathies. 
A woman becomes excited by her child’s health. She talks about 
mother love, and is always full of matemalism. Deep analysis 
reveals that she really hates her child, who is just like her mother- 
in-law. Her voice and manner reveal the hard edge of her dislike. 
When she scolds her little daughter she may use the right words 
and lay out a wise program. But irritation tinges the tone. It is 
the resentment that conditions the child, not the words that 
are said. In response to the tone, the little one retreats from the 
mother and develops her own attitude of antipathy. Then the 
mother is aggravated, for the daughter’s conduct shows the 
secret feeling the mother has hidden so successfully even from 
herself. 

In the submerged factors people conceal from themselves 
most queemess lies, for interdiction of the unpleasant is one of 
the most conspicuous facts about it. We admit to ourselves only 
half the truth and to others a fifth of that. 

Because of these deeply suppressed and unreleased areas, 
neurotic personalities develop self-hatred and an urge for self- 
punishment. They force themselves to fail, heading into trouble 
from a dim, perverse selection, as if it were the only thing which 
the inner nature could feel was justified. Self-blame creates its 
own martyrs. 

O. P. R., a man who feels guilty from longing to break his 
marriage and leave a small routine job for an adventurous 
occupation, is oppressed by financial worries, dissatisfied with 
the small remuneration for his work and the problems of living 
in a little apartment. After sleepless nights he decides to ask 
his mother-in-law to live with himself and his wife and to share 
the expenses. He overlooks the fact that she has no money and 
in the end he will be carrying a still greater load. He is tmcon- 
sciously punishing himself. At the same time, in his fear of 
consequences, he is protecting himself against his desire to escape 
the situation. 
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A girl feels guilty over constant sexual excitement. She is 
fretting over her clothes for a school party. She decides not to 
go to the dance, thus punishing herself for her sexuality, and, 
in fear of consequences, protecting herself against her desires. 

B. O. N. is upset over money. He feels guilty because he has 
not become a success and cannot put his wife and daughters into 
society as they desire. Against his sane judgment, he decides to 
buy stock on margin. He loses ever 3 rthing. He has thus punished 
himself for failing in his higher financial goal; he is also punishing 
his wife and daughters for their ambition and their coercion 
of him. 

This phenomenon of self-punishment usually appears when 
an individual is despondent. Be sure that he pities himself and 
feels he is a victim of life. He has a hidden sense of shame and 
will eventually pimish himself by making the wrong decision, 
unless, of course, he faces his self-deception. 

Misplaced thought and effort, owing to some form of egotized 
influence, enter into many aspects of everyday life. The 
individual is somewhat like a nation. "When trouble comes 
between peoples, the average country is not concerned with 
solving it. There is frequently unconscious inclination to war. 
Thousands would like to liberate their lusts, their suppressed 
anger, their revenge. Such emotions may be concerned only with 
the neighbor, but they crave a convenient opportunity to let 
them out, especially if they can do so in an apparently blameless 
manner. A man secretly wishes to kill someone, but knows he 
cannot safely do so. The social taboos are against it. He can, 
however, go to war and take his anger out on the enemy, with 
all honor to himself. 

Some such temporary regression to an archaic inclination is 
found in many of our decisions. Shrinking from a real solution, 
the individual knows he cannot carry out the direct fulfillment of 
his desires. The primitive wish represses the memory and 
confuses the mind. 

F. P. 0., a young man in his twenties, is anxious about the 
problem of mating. He dreams of an ideal she, a perfect princess, 
a combination of Cleopatra, Jeaime d’Arc, and the Gibson girl. 
He has serious doubts, however, that so perfect a person will 
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come into his life. He has an unconscious dread that he will 
be tempted to marry some mutton-faced ninny with maternal 
inclinations and an omnivorous money hunger. Deep down is 
secret skepticism about marriage itself. Thus he broods over 
his hopes and his misgivings. 

Fear-ridden natures become overprudent. They remain in 
unhappy environments from sheer cowardice. They bear the 
society of incompatible and obnoxious relatives, and stay in 
imsatisfactory or downright destructive vocations, because they 
prefer the ills they have to others they know not. Cursed with 
phobia, they become time-servers of trouble. 

Shortsightedness where feeling is concerned is characteristic 
of all insecurity. The individual becomes purblind and mole- 
eyed from nosing for difficulties in the gloom of continual 
apprehension. 

The behavior of phobia is set and stubborn. Resistance is its 
watchword. It contends every suggestion, argues every idea 
that differs from those to which it is accustomed. 

“My wife has a strange fear that she will fling herself out 
of the window if she looks down from any height above the second 
story. She will not go near the edge of a cliff. She will not let 
me climb mountains. What is wrong with her?” 

Your wife has acrophobia, fear of high places. This mental 
state frequently comes from suppressed self -blame or unadmitted 
anxiety. It appears in women whose sexual frigidity has so 
worked upon the endocrine glands as to produce hyperthy- 
roidism. Medical aid is of great benefit in such cases. Your wife 
has a feeling of guilt connected with a feeling of failmre or sin. She 
probably does not know it, for such emotions are deeply inhibited. 
Nevertheless, no one fears self-destruction or dreads an open 
window who is not obsessed by a sense of deserving extinction. 

Some phobias have more than one shock behind them; 
others are clearly from a single trauma. Many people at some 
time or other have been afraid of the dark. A few are still in 
terror of it. There are also those who abhor the light. One of 
our American poets was said so to fear sunshine as well as 
darkness that she would go out only at twilight. Walking at other 
times she was always accompanied by bitter dread. 
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Nyctophobia seems logical enough, for darkness is something 
we can fear with reason. Since man’s early jungle days prowling 
things, in imagination and in fact, have peopled the gloom. 
We are less able to see and meet danger in the inky blackness. 
It is only when secret melancholy builds an obscure area in our 
emotional depths, however, that darkness becomes an actual 
horror. And unless we fear exposure of our hidden flagellations, 
we do not tremble at the penetrating touch of sunshine. Helio- 
phobia is an invariable sign of a delusion of guilt, received and 
believed in only because of an unstable idealism. 

A curious association entered into the case of Miss R. Her 
face would blanch if she heard running water even in the kitchen 
sink. It was with greatest anguish that she used it for toilet 
purposes. The suggestion of going on a boat induced intense 
dread. She could not even bring herself to cross the river on a 
ferry. Her only beverage was tea. It must be strong and black 
to disguise the substance in which it was brewed The story 
behind this was a relatively obvious one. At adolescence she 
had gone canoeing with a schoolmate. Enjoying the June 
evening, they paddled too far. It became dark. As they ap- 
proached the clubhouse an hysterical voice came across the 
water, trembling with anger, accusative, tense. The young 
people paused, looking at each other aghast. Soon the import 
became painfully clear. Both recognized the voice of the girl’s 
mother; both heard her attacking the boy’s father, charging 
that his son had taken her daughter out to rape her. Embarrassed, 
frightened, they turned the canoe and fled, forgetful of the need 
for delicate balancing. The craft capsized. Shrieks of fear, 
a rescue, and a violent tirade of blame as they two stood, wet and 
shivering on the pier. As the story spread, months of suggestive 
sm'ggers from schoolmates followed. Water became the symbol 
of guilt and disgrace. 

Although it may not be so intense as the preceding case, 
aquaphobia usually has a guilt pattern under it. In most in- 
stances water is merely “disliked,” associated with drown- 
ing and the strangeness of death. Nevertheless, insecurity 
built on shame and self-detraction lies at the center of the 
condition. 
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Botophobia is more inconvenient in these days of subways 
and imderground sidewalks than it was in olden times. A certain 
man was unable to go into tunneb or down cellar, would not 
travel on railroad trains or step into elevators, abhorred narrow 
valleys and ravines. He recalled that his father, a Funda- 
mentalist minister, lectured him constantly on the “dark 
and devious ways of youth.” He was questioned as to his hidden 
purposes with continual implication that there was something 
underhanded and subterranean about all he did. To avoid these 
persistent dissertations he began an elaborate hiding of all his 
interests and activities. His ways became devious. At eighteen 
he fell desperately in love. Fearing to let their feeling be known, 
the young couple met in a dark glen on summer evenings. 
Their conduct was quite innocent, but a busybody, seeing them 
enter the woods, thought otherwise and reported the matter 
to the parents of both boy and girl. A horrible tirade and 
punishment broke over them both. The girl was sent away to 
school, the boy disgraced. Not long after this his conduct be- 
came morbid. He developed the fear of basements and fainted 
when made to go down and bring up wood. 

The habit of choosing certain streets and refusing to go 
beyond them, a characteristic of objective neophobia, is found 
in various forms. Limits are always set. One man’s fixation re- 
lates to cities, another to the country, and a third sets up his 
restrictions in the intellectual world, refusing art, music, religion, 
or centering on one of these subjects to the exclusion of all 
others. We find one woman deciding that never will she tarnish 
her mind with thoughts beyond the domestic and the motherly, 
while a second draws her limit so that it excludes all commonly 
accepted activities of woman. 

The nature which manifests this comedy of terrors is always 
a restrictionist. He writes of the broad horizon, but never 
travels toward it. The machinery of his habit is so definitely 
set that seldom if ever do you find him moving beyond his chosen 
barriers. He argues with you and with himself that many of his 
neurotic patterns are his “preferences,” and in this gives away 
the real secret of fear of the tmfamiliar. For his statement is 
true. If he wants to change his psychic manners, he does so. 
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Usually he prefers to remain as he is, for he has become used to 
thinking of himself as a child of sorrow, accepting bravely his 
unhappy lot. He identifies himself by means of his fear. It marks 
him as the person he was in the earlier experience. 

Phobia cannot endure without a foundation of self-pity, 
since fear builds on masochism and stays only in those who 
love their wounds. He who tells you he is obsessed by terrors 
has made his heart a nest to coddle them in. His own soul and 
its safety engage his love and occupy his attention. There is no 
foundation for fear, or any of the paraphernalia of guilt, in 
the nature given to the glorious conquest of experience. Free 
of that sulking rage that makes fear possible, the forthright 
nature surrenders itself to the glory of the hour and the will 
of God. Be it joy or pain, achievement or failure, it knows no 
choice beyond the will to live through growth and to give 
lovingly of what it has in each moment’s drama. 

People burdened with phobia are usually querulous because 
of irritation created by psychic flagellation. Peerishness exudes 
from injured pride, the more so when the wounds are self- 
inflicted. The anxious man is unctuous in his concern for your 
welfare, but acrid in his condemnation when you refuse his 
advice. His contentiousness springs from the uncertainty his 
fear creates. To have you go against him shakes his faith in 
his security. He must contend you to save his reason. Hence 
in his obdurate hold on his comer of creation he indulges in 
humorous quips on those ills he has not, jesting at the stupidities 
he has escaped. His pen is satirical, save when its ink is black 
with melancholy or doiu- with doubt. About his personal feelings 
he exhibits a muzzle-mouthed secretiveness; concerning your 
trials, a sober reticence; over the world’s ills, a dry wit. Un- 
belief breeds in his soul. 

Whoever is suspicious of his own integrity mistmsts the 
honesty of others. Doubt of one’s neighbors comes chiefly when 
one has little reason for self-trust. The cheat fears to be deceived. 
Apprehensive people know how uncertain is their own rectitude. 
Anxiety as to the ways of one’s fellows is an admission that 
they, too, have cause for concern. The morbid man must laugh 
to endure his depression, at times even mocking the sanctities 
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to keep from a sulky perversity. He would rather be capricious 
than a woemonger. He is nevertheless good at endurance, more 
so when oppressed by the weight of his own depression. He 
bravely bears his own make-believe. 

Sometimes, as in £tienne de S^nancour’s “Obermann,” 
phobia is made into a cynical philosophy, its melancholy 
dramatized as an attitude toward life. Cardinal Manning 
turned his soul’s sickness into a religious belief: (1) because of 
past sins, (2) because of great sinfulness, and (3) because of 
shallow repentance. He decided to mortify himself in de- 
spairing endeavor to escape his buried agony. In the same way, 
men with no religious intent have been known to stick pins into 
themselves because the physical pain made them more able 
to bear the psychic suffering. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne was a master hand at the poignant por- 
trayal of phobia. The guilt of all his witch-baiting ancestors, the 
bleak morbidness of old Salem, brooded within him. In “ The Scar- 
let Letter,” with its depiction of wrongdoing and punishment, in 
“The House of the Seven Gables,” with the pitiless working 
out of a family curse, and in the morbid story of “The Marble 
Faun,” we see the author’s preoccupation with sin and shame. 

The autobiography of Jerome Cardan gives a terrible 
picture of how phobia comes into being. We see the stark 
fanaticism and ignorant severity of parents literally destroying 
the happy naturalness of a boy until by manhood not a thought 
was left untinged by morbidity. 

The agony of phobia obsessed many of the poets. We witness 
Francis Thompson “fleeing down the labyrinth of life” to 
escape his illusions of guilt. Milton lost his Paradise for the 
same reason. Dante, who loved Beatrice, fought the lusts of the 
flesh, turning the phantasmagoria of his struggle into a Divine 
Comedy. Robert Bums lived and died with anguish in his 
heart, because his father, on his death-bed, told him he would 
not go to heaven. Accepting this as true, under the terrible 
condemnation he became a lost soul alternately singing and 
drinking to drown his dismay. 

“In Memoriam” is sad not only because of Tennyson’s loss 
from the death of his friend. Even as he sang of crossing the 
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bar to keep up bis own courage, so he clung passionately to a 
human love to assure himself there was enough good within 
him to merit love. 

He was afraid of death and sex and God [wrote his biographer, Nicholson] and 
in all these matters he endeavored instmctively to sublimate his terrors by 
enunciating the belief which he would desire to feel, by dwelling upon the 
solutions by which he would like to be convmced. 

This is a common device of phobia, a simple wish fulfillment. 
He who must passionately declare his faith is desperately en- 
deavoring to believe it. Speaking on this point, Lovett wrote. 

It was not enough that Tennyson should combat his fears in secret. He 
must rally others to fight in that war. And so we have the spectacle of all 
England and the literate part of America fighting Tennyson’s fears. 

I have never seen a more perfect picture of the soul of 
phobia than a sentence that was contained in this same review. 

Although be fitnched alike before the flame of passion and the cold naked- 
ness of truth, yet there are sudden panting moments when the frightened soul 
of the man cries out to one like some wild animal caught in the fens at night, 
momenta when he lies moaning in the half light in the agony of fear. 

That is the inmost behavior of phobia, a picture of the 
resistless reaching of its anguish. Do we wonder that it com- 
pensates in strange behavior? Poe wrought the melancholy of it 
all into his stories and poetry, even turning his lyre into a 
“music box,” as Emerson put it, because he could not bear to 
sing in epic fullness. “The Raven” is not a great poem, but its 
lyric rhythm echoes the gloom that ruled Poe’s life. 

John Calvin was no saint; better to say he was a sinner 
endeavoring to achieve holiness by sanctifying cruelty. To 
destroy others in the name of God were pleasanter surely than to 
murder outright. To condemn your enemies to eternal fire 
brought no immediate punishment. Calvin turned his own 
phobia with its terrors of guilt and its self-pitying melancholy 
into a gruesome religion. 

Unless we have read recent biographies, we have been 
accustomed to think of Bamum as a jolly showman, jocundly 
getting people out of his tent by marking an exit “This way to 
the egress.” The inner picture would reveal a very different 
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story. We see him as a young man tom by religion, bitter with a 
feeling of persecution. “The same spirit governs my enemies 
that . . . burned to death Michael Servetus by order of 
John Calvin,” he wrote. A soul struggle over right and wrong, 
a conflict between assertive arrogance and deep self-blame 
surged in his nether consciousness. Aware that “there is a 
sucker bom every minute” his life was ravaged by a desire to 
fight for a truer world and also to profit by its stupidity and 
ignorance. 

Self-deception inheres in all phobia. We are not afraid of 
the things we think we fear, we have merely transferred to them 
the imaginary guilt and the buried shames that are uncon- 
sciously associated with painful experiences and traumatic 
shocks. These apparent fears are active enough to deceive 
anyone, for the poor victim of phobia knows nothing of how 
association works and leas of the way blame imagery and guilt 
patterns gather in the undercurrent of consciousness. He is 
unaware of the fact that a small part of an original experience 
can arouse the horror and the pain of the whole experience in 
one’s emotional depths. In other words, phobia always appears 
as fear and invariably builds on guilt. In objective phobia the 
individual believes he dreads certain objects. In subjective 
phobia the nature fears itself, as if sure of inevitable doom. 
In neither instance is the fear actual. What is feared is the re- 
minder of the guilt feeling. A man abhors rubber balls. By 
deep analysis we discover that the last thing his father did was 
to play ball with him. The lad was convinced the exercise had 
caused his father’s death. In consequence morbid guilt, as if he 
had been a murderer, mled the depths of consciousness. Rubber 
balls were reminders of the inner agony and as such were 
abhorred. 

A woman fears the winter. It is associated in her mind with 
early punishments, guilt from transgressions of the parental 
will. A rejected child feels giiilt at being alive. Unwanted in 
infancy, he feels repulsed by man and God. Lonely, desolate, 
he spends his days in fruitless endeavors to achieve his place 
in the sun. As one in a fury, he throws himself into each en- 
deavor, overdoing all he does imtil failure magnifies the sense 
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of guilt a thousand fold. Nervous, intense, loud of voice, con> 
tentious, he destroys the very security he seeks. 

In "Souvenirs,” the story of her life with Maeterlinck, 
Georgette Leblanc makes a magnificent analysis of the rulership 
of phobia in a genius nature. One suspects that after their 
tragic parting, the writer went through a deep analysis, which 
not only freed her from her exhibitionism, but open^ her eyes 
to her former lover’s neurosis. With appreciation she grants 
Maeterlinck’s intellectual and creative power, but as clearly 
depicts his emotional immaturity and the self-indulgence of his 
sulky insecurity. 

There is always some horror of experience in those possessing 
this condition. It may be of society, it may be of nature. All 
his fife, Pascal had the obsession that an abyss stretched beneath 
him on his left hand. In his "Thoughts” he muses on the horror 
of astronomical space. "I behold those terrible spaces of the 
universe which encompass me”; and again, "Hie grandeur of 
man is also his misery.” 

The more intellectually acute, the more morally aware one is, 
the higher one goes in the scale of development, the greater the 
possibility of suffering. Robert Browning, in his magnificent 
poem on Saul, describes the bleak torpor of this condition. 
David goes to play to Saul and to bring him out of his anguish. 
He enters the tent and speaks: 

. . . “Here ia David, thy servant!” And no voice replied. 

At the first 1 saw naught but the blackness: but soon I descried 
A something more bU^ than the blackness: — the vast, the upright 
Main prop which sustains the paviLon: and slow into sight 
Grew a figure against it, gigantic and blackest of all. 

Then a sunbeam, that burst through the tent-roof, showed Saul. 

For out of the black mid-tent’s silence, a space of three days. 

Not a sound hath escaped to thy servants, of prayer or of pnuse. 

To betoken that Saul and the Spirit have ended tiieir strife. 

And that, faint in his triumph, the monarch sinks back upon life. 

Of aU human queemesses, phobia is the strangest. Its forms 
are myriad and usually without reason. Agoraphobia, a fear of 
open spaces, may appear in the same constellation with claustro- 
phobia, a fear of closed places; or it may come with acrophobia, 
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a fear of high places. Thousands of men have a gynephobia that 
ruins marriage. They seldom know it and blame their wives. 
Women are even more likely to have androphobia, secret fear 
and hatred of men. Sometimes the whole human race is included 
and anthropophobia develops. There is a tendency in this 
mental aberration for the disturbance to shift about, just as in 
hypochondria bodily pains cured in one part of the organism 
appear in another. The poor victim longs to be cured of his 
apparent fear. He asks help in overcoming his astrapophobia, or 
fear of thunderstorms, or maybe the problem is more personal 
and ereuphobia, fear of blushing and red, obsesses him. If 
you can, by some skillful therapy, remove these effects, the 
guilt cause will find other outlets, unless you also discover and 
correct the cause of the condition. Misophobia, fear of con- 
tamination, or monophobia, fear of solitude, may appear as 
surrogates for the removed anxieties. So, too, may fear objects 
shift of their own accord, as long as the central difiSculty remains. 

Paul Larsen is so afraid of ordinary things he cannot go out 
alone. Tunnels, crowds, shut-in places, high places, thunder 
showers, burglars, accidents are among his abhorrences. At 
certain times he will specialize upon one particular fear; at 
others different forms appear. Frequently he cannot sit in a 
theater for fear of fire, but he can go up in an elevator. Again 
high places terrify him, but he can maintain his poise in a 
crowd. Water has become his particular hete noire. As a result, 
he has never learned to swim or row a boat. On a ferry he believes 
the great load it carries will one day sink the whole thing. On 
a steamer he remains on guard, his eye on the life preservers. 
Nothing on earth would induce him to enter a canoe. 

Paul can read statistics by the page about the ocean lanes 
having no hazards comparable to those of the post roads on a 
week-end and statements about the relative safety of water 
travel but he is not convinced. From his point of view, water is a 
threat, and every time he reads of a canoe upsetting or an 
ocean liner in distress, he is fortified in his feeling. 

Each form of insecurity builds its system of reactions. An 
individual with claustrophobia will cross Forty-second Street in 
a compact mass of pushing humanity, a crowd outdoors doesn’t 
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bother him; but let him go into an overcrowded restaurant and 
he is frantic. 

Phobia creates perpetual strain, inclining those with objec- 
tive anxieties to cling to the present and the past. Subjective 
terrors, on the other hand, drive one to the future with alternate 
hope and anxiety. 

Mrs. Post never lives in the present. She is always focused 
upon tomorrow. Apprehension rules her thought, her habits 
of mind are imprisoned by anticipation. The worst possible 
sorrows, dangers, and troubles of the next moment, the coming 
month, the future year, completely obsess her. She prepares for 
disaster and fortifies herself against devastation. Nor is worry 
over money the only center of concern, for death looms in the 
ofifing. Every raindrop is a threat to health, every breeze spells 
pneumonia. 

Inside this tortured woman is enough vivid imagination to 
make her into a successful novelist. There are also good executive 
power and keen observation. But negative mechanisms and 
morbid images have completely distracted these gifts so that 
now they are misused. Imagination is her enemy, not her friend. 
Yet this was not predestined and need not continue. 

In peccatiphobia, fear of sinning, even as in theophobia, a 
fear of God, the guilt-punishment pattern is clear. But analysis 
even of pathophobia, fear of disease, and thanatophobia, fear 
of death, reveals the same design of secret self-condemnation. 
Society and our parents wreak a terrible vengeance upon the 
human spirit by their ignoran<» of constructive ethics. Indeed, 
some measure of fear of sinning or of having sinned is foimd in 
every form of terror. 

bi Mrs. Ousley it appears as a torturing terror of God. like a 
modem anchorite, she lives in her cave-like room, washing every- 
thing she touches again and again as if her fingers could impart 
pollution. Mr. Lonefeld not only has a fear of death, but also a 
dread of being buried aJive. His home is like a hospital. He 
expects his food will poison him and that every guest brings in 
the germs of contagious disease. His dread even includes con- 
taminating ideas. He fears everything new, everything different. 
Such a neophobia is not always to be explained by a whole gamut 
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of terrors, for fear of the new is almost chronological. At ten 
years of age new experiences mean excitement and adventure. 
At two score and ten, we have become endocrine conservatives 
whose toxic souls dread unexpected transitions. 

Among the states that make us queer none so inclines us to 
strangeness as these unreasonable fears. We see women blanch 
at a mouse, thereby admitting guilt over sexual desire or further 
manifesting their zoophobia by terror at snakes, as clear a 
symptom of sex neurasthenia as was ever shown by Mother Eve, 
moaning for her paradise. Biblical stories, like folklore, always 
cleave to the facta of human consciousness. The patterns of 
terror are age old. The dread of solitude no doubt stirred the 
breasts of jungle men eons ago and from this monophobia came 
their first desire to congregate in clans. When the tribe became 
oppressive and faultfinding, our ancestors may have had their 
ochlophobia, a fear of crowds, and fled despite their loneliness 
into the silent spaces. Vokephobia, a fear of returning home, 
may also have obsessed them as bitterly as it broods in many a 
modem world wanderer. Anguish because of nostalgia battles 
in the heart of many who cannot force themselves to face the 
birthplace for which they yearn. So may we do and say a host 
of curious things, endeavoring to adjust ourselves to the restless 
pressures within our hearts, until a veritable phobophobia, a 
fear of being afraid, makes us hide our peccadillos from the 
world’s unsympathetic gaze. 

One must understand that early conditioning of the guilt 
type is not necessarily willful or direct. Guilt is taken on even 
by identification with the frailties of a loved parent or from 
diflSculties between them. 

O. L. B. would faint when away from a protecting fence or 
wall. Her teeth chattered and she shivered at the idea even of a 
large green lawn. Deep finalysis revealed a mixture of imaginary 
guilt and early memory. She recalled how her father and mother 
quarreled and remembered one last wrangle in which she had 
sat in terror in the next room. Finally her father strode out of 
the house, slamming the door, and crossed a long, open field, 
never to return. 0. L. B. had adored her father. Her mother 
persistently taught her to hate him, telling her he had deserted 
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her. Temble guilt developed from the time she took on her 
mother’s attitude. When her father wrote to her the next year, 
she returned the letter imopened. From that time her terror 
possessed her. 

A woman afraid of closets and small rooms with closed win- 
dows was accustomed to run down long halls with her heart 
poimding. Analysis revealed serious early shock. An aunt 
discovered her as a child in the act of showing what she called 
immoral curiosity. Violently scolded and shut in a dark closet 
for an hour, she was told she would fall through endless darkness 
into hell if she ever thought of such things again. The subject 
was talked about for weeks at the bath time. Later the aunt 
used dark closets as a punishment for every form of supposed 
imperfection. At puberty her mother delivered herself of a 
long talk on the dangers of masturbation and the awful things 
that happened to girls who were interested in boys. Watched 
stealthily by both mother and aunt for evidence of erotic inter- 
est, her terror became an anguish of self-disparagement. 

One need not be a psychologist to see that once guilt has 
closed down upon consciousness the delusion of merited disaster 
may move secretly, creating strange hypochondrias. Postural 
hysterias appear, similar to the shell-shock cases in the war. 
Melancholia becomes a common escape from the anguish of 
reality. The mind swings from an overanxious desire for ecstasy 
to the gloom of depression, sensitivity is followed by anaesthesia, 
that cramped, cold state of isolation and torpor in which the 
psychic pain is unendurable. That fugues and aphasia may 
follow is easily seen, for complete loss of memory makes an easy 
way of escape. That s^ch an end should be is sad indeed, when 
we remember that if most victims of such conditions would face 
and understand the delusion of immerited guilt which social 
ignorance and egotism have heaped upon them, the cure would 
begin and peace be on the way. 

We must not forget that man did not make his own charac- 
ter; he did not choose his people; he did not make his home; he 
did not seek the conditioning experience. His acceptance of 
responsibility for what he is is utter madness. 
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Chapter Twenty-four 


TOWARD NORMALCY 

I N THIS queer world we all seek solace for a cosmic solitude. 

We are flung into life, destined to scratch a little at its sur- 
face, bom to expand our natures. We need companionship, yet 
by the curse of our egotism we cast into the dust the very inti- 
macy we seek. It is as if we were doomed to crave love, yet 
impelled to destroy it from militant individualism in our bones. 
We have not learned to live with human differences. 

Some curse in us demands a leveling of others, as if we could 
love only in monotony. Yet it is in variety and change that love 
thrives. Complete oneness and zero are equal. Adjustment, as 
commonly conceived, would mean the annihilation of personal- 
ity. Yet because of our egotism we destroy the nature of others; 
and here is the paradox of human experience. Queer or not, we 
must be different from them, or a greater loneliness would spring 
from the void of an empty similarity. In such a repetition of oiur 
little selves there could be no object for love; and even the bleak 
isolation of otir prevalent selfishness could not equal the desola- 
tion of such sameness. Beauty of being is not achieved by 
destroying differences. 

The common belief that this normal average is desirable is 
one of the most abnormal tendencies in life. We seem to have a 
little psychic ruler at the back of our minds. Busily we go about 
measuring people’s ways: “This is sensible, that is foolish.” 
We assume there is a static criterion and we the exemplars of it. 
Mary and John we compare with this ideal. Where they deviate 
each is peculiar. 

This is an arrogance that was with Adam. Man strives to 
imitate God, forming others after his own image. We refuse to 
recognize inherent individuality and would mold our intimates 
on the invincible pattern of ourselves. That which is different 
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from what we would each become cannot be normal. It must 
be bad. 

In this effort to reshape others is the genesis of our failure 
in self-adjustment. We cannot correct our beams of queemess 
until we give up tinkering with our neighbor’s motes. We must 
accept them where they are if we would help them or ourselves. 

Intellectually we hold this broader attitude and would 
disclaim accusations that we are coercive. But when feeling, 
that creator of conduct, voices its conclusions, our emotional 
reactions, being egocentric, are not in accord. Hence each strug- 
gles for freedom against those who would vitiate his integrity. 
Nor is love less prone to kill the thing it loves than domination. 
A man’s enemies are not only they of his own household, but all 
who shape the society in which that household is. We do not 
yet recognize the sanctity of nature’s handiwork in making 
human beings. One might assume from our attitude that we 
know more about it than their Creator. Centuries may pass 
before we face man’s nature with humility. 

Strangely, we all know this truth; when applied to ourselves 
we recognize the familiar circumscribing of our natures by the 
beliefs of our associates. Relatives and friends have long tried 
to fit us to their model. We know the feeling of despair when, 
again and again, we fling ourselves against the hard wall of 
their ideas of us, only to be bruised and imprinted by the bitter 
contact. Your wife has her pattern for you to follow. If you are 
more, or less, indeed in any way different from her fixation, she 
is hurt and disappointed. Your husband has his deeply cut 
stereotype of you. Thus and thus should his wife be. This or 
that is a good woman. It was all set before you strove to move 
out of the templet. Depart from his crystallized image and his 
ego is threatened. He cannot admit himself wrong. Is he not 
imitating God, molding you as you should be? How then can 
you so challenge his handiwork? Mothers, fathers, friends, and 
associates all carry on this familiar game of forcing rebellious 
characters into their diminutive prisons. 

Most people vigorously express their dislike of this arrogant 
conceit. Many a daughter speaks with violence against her 
mother’s strangle hold, choking her down to the flat surface of 
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an unchangeable picture of daughters in general, her own in 
particular. Sons express with rage their resentment of adult 
jailing, the pressure of opinion as to what they must become. 
But it is husbands and wives who pour out the most bitter 
invective against the constrictions intimacy places upon them. 

Women, these days, are perhaps the most vehement of all, 
and in hearing them voice their rebellion one wonders that there 
are so few murders. Possibly their skill in the repressing of 
husbands is an adequate safety valve. 

Bitterness at the range and power of repression, through 
which we would fixate conduct according to our own bias, looms 
as a startling fact in the outpouring of people seeking psycho- 
logical aid. It never needs instigation. Like a buried Niagara it 
rises to the surface once sympathy removes the restraint. 
Cataracts of invective against every conceivable form of stand- 
ardizing sweep on and on. A wife finds her husband a mid- 
Victorian in his ideas of women. He reduces her to a creature 
of function, half mother, half housewife. A husband puts his 
wife on a marble pedestal, and would have her as pure as the 
stone itself. Another measures his very human spouse by a 
story-book fairy tale and would have her never grow up. The 
perpetual princess, weary of the role, argues, battles, explains to 
no avail. Fixated feelings are deaf. She wishes they were dumb. 

Little things are magnified out of all proportion because of 
this passionate confidence in our beliefs. A thousand personal 
tastes, a hundred likes and dislikes, a score of burning desires 
are cooled from contact with the repressive chill of self-satisfied 
opinion. Have you always yearned for emerald green or yellow 
neckties? Or a scarlet evening jacket? Some member of the 
family thinks these colors too gaudy for mere man. Would you 
like comfortable, overstuffed, bourgeois rockers in your living 
room? Daughter says, no. Such chairs date you. Your portly 
figure must be crowded into an antique. 

Yet we who protest so much tmm about and enforce the very 
encompassing we struggle against. Was there ever a stranger 
drama in the creating of human queemess? Those who are 
shaped to the stereotype of another’s limited meastucs become 
themselves the restrictors of everyone in their circle who cannot 
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resist. It is the phenomonon of the Carnivora, in the psychic 
realm. As beast preys upon weaker beast, so man restricts 
weaker man. In this act he feels himself to be lord of creation, 
shaping the dust to his will. What secret desire for exaltation 
moves us to this submei^ence? Do we long to feel our greatness 
from this act of superiority? If so, the price we pay in also being 
submerged is heavy indeed. 

The question is relevant here as to whether the very standard 
on which we rationalize our coercion is sound. We talk about 
helping our Williams and Marys to be “fine normal people.” 
We speak as if there were some perfect model to which they 
should conform. But is it desirable, all things considered, to be 
bom with a constitution incapable of being unhappily affected 
by the stupidities of life? Wovdd one wish to be a perfect stereo- 
tj'pe? Do you enjoy the society of stolid souls? Let us step into a 
concert with one of these normal people we prate about. 

The crescendo, like a geyser of sound, shot higher and higher, 
then the auditorium was still. The concert was over. Applause 
swept the haU. The symphony had lifted its hearers out of 
their sogginess, giving them a hint of the harmony that might 
rule human experience. It was as if for one brief hour they had 
heard the melodies of heaven. 

Suddenly a nasal voice pierced the uproar. “Well, I don’t 
see what they’re clapping about. I don’t think there’s much to 
that. It may be music but it’s not what I want. Give me jazz or 
something that has a tune. I like to move my body when I listen. 
How could you keep time to that?” 

It was not a Gilbert Island savage speaking, only her 
American counterpart. She would not have eaten her fellow man, 
not physically, at least. The law forbade that. But she has con- 
sumed two sons and a daughter, psychically. They were not 
with her; the daughter was preparing dinner, the sons working 
as clerks in a store nearby. In intellectual power and aesthetic 
development, Mrs. Wurfert was but one removed from the cave. 
Nor was it only her lack of culture and understanding. Her crude, 
magnificent body, with its untroubled nerves and organs that 
functioned like those of a contented cow, gave her a placid 
arrogance and a delusion of eminence. From her peak of physical 
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security she looked down with lofty calm on the intense intellec- 
tuals and sympathetic emotionals around her, conscious that 
they struggled to subsist, while she moved in comfortable 
adaptation. Confident of the primitive rights of her satisfied 
ego, she swept trouble aside, almost without looking to see who 
was pushed to the wall. 

Mrs. Wurfert was not a willful queen, ruling her husband, 
sons, and daughter. She did not intentionally exact tribute. 
Hers was a biological selfishness of which she was unaware. 
She assumed her dominant position as if it were a natural 
order. One’s daughter should, of course, stay at home if she did not 
marry. And, imconsciously, Mrs. Wurfert was determined upon 
single blessedness for her offspring. Her sons would, of course, 
serve their mother, and her husband give her utter devotion. 
The universe was so well ordered. Why were people so stupid 
that they could not be happy? 

It is odd that so many people admire the contented material- 
ist, as if he were noble in his tough-minded stolidity. They speak 
as if there were weakness in tender-minded development and 
spiritual sensitivity. Even psychologists make this mistake. 
Mrs. Wiurfert had not a neurotic tendency, not a troublesome 
thought in her brain or a sensitive nerve in her body. Ergo, she 
becomes an example of normality. Is, then, normality synony- 
mous with atavism? Is adjustment a matter of stolidity? Mrs. 
Wxirfert foimd life good. She reached up to the social order. The 
common level was above her. Environment gave her the thrill 
that the maturity of 3935 might give to us. Her nerves were 
protected from troublesome excitement by her incapacity for 
compassion and her absence of intellectual ambition, her con- 
tentment with physical values. 

Many a man is peculiar because his nature is above his 
milieu, so far beyond the emotional jazz and intellectual ginger- 
bread of his day that adjustment in Mrs. Wurfert’s sense is 
impossible. He strives to adapt downward, to fit himself to 
current conventions. To tell him to accept life and fit into its 
present tone is to tell a free eagle to make his abode in the sty. 
Adaptation through comprehension, however, and insulation 
through understanding are possible. The individual by thera- 
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peutic accommodation and philosophic insight may adjust to 
life, but culture cannot be counseled by crudity nor intellect 
reduced to the viscera. To be tender-minded and queer is a 
mark of breeding, not of deficiency. 

The materialist cares only for money as a means to power, 
for food as a guarantee of security. He worships his ego, preserv- 
ing it against the viscissitudes of change. His intellectual 
torpor is his bulwark against the misery of life. To think is 
unsettling and above all he would not be disturbed. There are no 
abnormal conditioned reflexes here because he never reaches 
above the “guts,” as the objective psychologist puts it. He 
simply ignores what he cannot comprehend. Should we exalt 
such a level of being, merely because it is more suited to every- 
day life? How would the world go forward if all of us were 
adjusted to conditions as are these Boeotians? Progress is made 
by the dissatisfied, who strive for better things. Discontent is an 
evidence of growth. Those queemesses which result from the 
diflBculty of adjusting a tender-minded person to a tough- 
minded world are but evidences of a fine biological background. 

Only the fool would continue to wish a static normality after 
he discovered what it would be like. Yet millions strive for this 
somaticism, even as they also delude themselves in their venality. 
Consciously people think they know what they want; uncon- 
sciously they reveal opposite aims. They work for wealth, com- 
fort, position, but when these things are acquired they become 
valueless. Their hearts grow gray because the inward comforting 
they really sought is still denied. Men talk of being practical, of 
commanding the substances and forms of existence. As soon as 
that mastery seems within reach, life changes its nature and 
swings from the grasp of expediency. Dynamic forces are at 
work. Events are transformed. It may be a war, a revolution, an 
economic crisis, or an earthquake, but something happens. In 
other instances the crisis may be personal. A man’s wife, tired of 
his dullness, runs off with her chauffeur. The masculine tower 
of strength becomes a bent reed, swaying under the pressure of 
the unforeseen. 

We claim to want life stable, to be assured of comfort, to 
have security in love, to live in peace. We talk about being 
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normal, consistent, dispassionate; we preach method, system, 
r^ularity. Actually, these conditions do not satisfy us. We 
crave experience, romantic adventure, growth and change, 
excitement, even struggle. The whole history of man upon earth 
proves his restless urge. Once he has a thing done, he is dis- 
satisfied with it. He wants to do it over again, to make it better, 
reshape it, reform it. 

Oiu" intimate human story reveals this thrust of spirit. We 
chatter about getting back to normalcy and pretend to admire 
the average person with his philosophy of intrenched materialism. 
We pretend to look askance at those fellows who follow romance 
and move about life with unbounded freedom. Yet the opinions 
of the average man about the so-called normal person are dis- 
courteous indeed. Our hearts disparage what we pretend to 
admire. Eight people spoke of a “perfectly normal” person as 
follows: 

“She is such a good woman. Can you bear it, my dear?” 

“Well, thank heaven she’s gone!” 

“I’ll bet nobody ever kissed her madly!” 

“I know she’s kind, but oh how heavy!” 

“Doesn’t she make you want to get drunk?” 

“No wonder I see her husband at the club so often.” 

“Think of those poor children with such a perfect mother.” 

“If that be normality, deliver me!” 

The last remark was mine, “Deliver me!” I’d rather associate 
with a pet angleworm than become an intimate of the so-called 
normal person. For this standardized creature achieves its 
virtues by sins of omission, just as did the man who was given 
only one talent and hid it in a napkin. 

The normal person is ordinate only because he dare not be 
otherwise. He probably has a “perfect marriage,” in which 
neither person vitup>erates. Voices are uniformly calm, both are 
sweet, gentle, and dull. Neither husband nor wife grows in such a 
union because each pours adulation over the other’s spirit to keep 
him from moving out of the sentimental fixation. Such natures 
build an “ideal home”: Father brushes his teeth at 6:45, Mother 
hers at 6:50, Sonny his at 6:55, Little Daughter at 7 o’clock. At 
that house “the latch string is always out”; that is where you 
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“meet the wife,” and you can “come any time and take pot 
luck.” The husband has a regular business, as safe as being an 
undertaker. Mother takes her culture on the pattern of the best 
women’s magazines. The family is proud of not having such 
troubles as bother the rest of mankind. 

The standardized person that we call average prates of the 
habitual and loves the conservative. He plumes himself upon 
factuality, mistaking this for intelligence. He worships consist- 
ency, which, as Emerson said, is “the hobgoblin of little minds.” 
To extol this safe and sane insensibility reduces perfection to a 
mimicry of midgets. Is it not significant that mean is a synonym 
for average? 

In contrast to the glorification of the normal, materialists 
call the deviate “queer,” doubt his values, thinking him tem- 
peramental, nervous, tense, unbalanced because he responds to 
the drama of events in ways they cannot emulate. It would be 
more accurate to call the ordinate person “ dead ” and the tender- 
minded “quick” in the Biblical sense. The quick are dynamic 
and intense; the dead are impotent and self-contained. The quick 
are open to the cosmic inflow; the dead are deaf to it. At some 
time or other most of us have to choose a way of living; shall it be 
static or dynamic, normal or queer, tough-minded or tender- 
minded? Would you rather have transcendent, though troubled, 
years and know something of what life is about, or live a tame 
and drab existence? 

Years ago, Gelett Burgess, in “Are You a Bromide,” wrote 
that such a person does his thinking by syndicate along well- 
traveled roads. He tells about “The year Baby came,” says “Do 
come again now that you have found the way,” and “If you’d 
only come yesterday, the room was in perfect order.” Of the 
sulphite, he remarked, “One can never foresee what he will do 
except that it will be a direct and spontaneous manifestation of 
his own personality.” He suggests that Theodore Roosevelt was a 
sulphite and William McKinley a bromide. How shall we classify 
Franklin Roosevelt and Herbert Hoover? 

Bromides appear normal to us because they dare do nothing 
that might threaten a sanction. They can sit four years in any 
sort of White House and seem immen^y busy. For bromides are 
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imprisoned in stereotypes; their minds are as corseted as once 
were women’s waists. To those straight-jacketed ladies of fifty 
years ago the figure of the modem girl would have seemed vulgar 
indeed. In the same way the unboimd mind still shocks America. 

True normality and naturalness should be synonymous. The 
natural has seemed strange to us because it has broken our 
pattern. We must, if we would live vitally, completely revamp 
our idea of normality and restore it to the basic understanding of 
what is natural. He who is normal in the sense that he is natural 
has always been a pattern breaker, destroying stereotypes and 
attacking conventions. He has seemed to his fellows a disruptive 
influence. 

The yoimger generation fortunately is of this clamorous 
breed. It is aware of the prevalent process of dehumanization 
and looks with disappointed eyes at the world we offer it. 
“Do you expect us to accept the canned existence you provide 
as a substitute for the happy, adventurous days of our child- 
hood?” they cry. Youth knows that adults find life futile and 
at thirty-five hide a gnawing sense of loss as if afraid to admit 
a failure of love and the cmmbling of achievements. Youth 
sees that old age senses the load it has carried and is trying to 
find new trails without a cargo of ancient restrictions. Possibly 
our material achievements have outgrown our souls. Only 
pleasure and speed in this modem world seem in keeping with 
the deficiency of spiritual leisure. 

We must separate our common idea of normality from the 
monotone of mere material practicality. Normality should not 
be synonymous with a dead level conformity to the average, 
an attitude which would put all human beings through a bullet 
mold to make them uniform. A man is not abnormal because 
he is different from the average individual in an unnatural 
society. Nor is one who is striving for mechanical idealism 
necessarily a healthy person. The present-day psychological 
“norm” is only an artificial average formed from measurements 
of a compromised co mmuni ty; a basis as unsound in one extreme 
as the protean absolutes of an Olympic god in the other. 

Many put coercion upon themselves as if they must be all 
things to all people, instead of accepting limitations of per- 
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flonality and concerning themselves with balancing their 
limitations with knowledge of their special endowments. The 
doctrine characteristic of American life, that we can do anything 
or become anything, often creates an impossible idealism. 

No man can paint a picture except in relation to the four 
sides of his canvas. Reason develops under limitation, as all 
composition and all organization build in relation to it. When 
we recognize that each personality is unique, having its special 
fitness and aptitudes, and we see these in relation to our limita- 
tions, we develop no inferiority. 

For every anxiety is connected with ourselves as long as we 
are fear-ridden. Even when we worry about someone else, there 
is the question of our own capacity to meet the problem con- 
cerned. As long as we believe, because we are taught, that we 
must not only master environment, but put ourselves on top 
and above others, struggle and sorrow remain. Only the madman 
could possibly suppose that Shelley could become a Napoleon, 
or Henry VlII a Savonarola. We cannot conceive that Queen 
Victoria would have well worked out the pattern of Catherine 
of Russia, or that Blake could have filled the shoes of Richelieu. 
Poe and Abraham Lincoln both wrote great English, but they 
could hardly have exchanged places even in literature. The solu- 
tion of neiu-osis consists in freeing ourselves of an impossible 
hero image. We, like Hercules, are seeking to be giants. We shall 
not become such unless we are Hercules. 

This is not to say that in seeking a way out of unadjusted 
living we do not seek all that b true to human development. It 
does say, however, that the very foundation of that adjustment 
b acceptance of oneself as one b, as a starting point. One cannot 
develop one’s character by refusing it. Personality b the handi- 
work of a creator who b not ourselves. Our special and particular 
character b not only the product of our grandparents, who 
implanted their seed in our parents, but of the thousands of 
ancestral personalities who have had a hand in our making. 
Even the forces which bred nations played their part. I once 
knew a woman whose father was a Prussian of severest, heel- 
clicking type. Her mother came from Marseilles. The languid 
lure of the C6te d’Azure was in her. She, too, could click her 
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heels, but in the scarlet spirit of the dance, not in cold discipline. 
The daughter? She was a Franco-Prussian war. The blood lines 
of nations clashed within her. People blamed her for queemess 
as beyond her control as the force that pulls the tides. The 
curious temperament of Lafcadio Hearn is not to be imderstood 
if we forget that the Celtic and the Greek commingled in him. 

Nor are racial lines alone significant. Peculiar family trends 
show themselves often in alternate generations. A daring minx, 
criticized by a censorious father, was admitted to be the “spittin ’ 
image” of a seafaring grandfather, a roaring old captain of the 
New Bedford fleet. At four the child could command all the 
children in the neighborhood. At eight her band of pirates knew 
no bounds. At sixteen she eloped to California, eager for adven- 
ture, a complete mystery to her timid parents. To consider her 
their child” was a ridiculous mistake. She was the daugher of 
vikings. 

None of us had anything to do with becoming ourselves and 
need have little concern about it. We should feel neither pride 
nor guilt with regard to our ancient breeding. It is as ridiculous 
to be self-conscious as to imagine oneself the moon. Why such 
painful concern over something one merely received as a gift? 
Why suffer either embarrassment or exaltation? If you and 
I are not responsible for the marriage partners our grandfathers 
selected or the propensities in ourselves that resulted therefrom, 
why should we ha^ our heads in shame for being what we are? 
One might as well censure the mule because his father was an ass, 
or whale him for his obstinacy as if that would emphasize the 
short-eared willingness of his mother! 

Could anything be more obvious than that the constitution 
and character, the height of a man’s body, the weight of his 
brain, the very nature and activity of his whole being spring 
from forces as utterly beyond himself as the prickled growth of 
a cactus or the agility of an eel are beyond their self -making? 
And might we not as sensibly condemn ourselves for blue eyes 
or a brown skin as for those predispositions we call the soul? 
We do not expect as high an intelligence from a Hottentot 
as from Norman blood, and even a Fundamentalist missionary 
knows that a Carib boy could not hope to rival his own child, 
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if brought up in the most exemplary parsonage. It seems 
an unimportant point, this transference of our ancestor’s 
wickedness to ourselves, this assuming of humility and pride 
for the blood stream on which we floated into being, yet half 
the world’s sorrows and much of its neurosis are traceable to this 
popular delusion. 

An old Quaker lady who remarked dryly to her pestiferous 
son, “The blessed Lord made thee so; I must trust him to care 
for thee, for that I cannot,” had the right philosophy toward 
character. One is reminded of the woman who lived next door 
to the Roosevelts when T. R., that greatest of big boys, was a lad. 
She saw him hanging out of a second-story window and hurried 
to tell his mother. The mother echoed the Quaker lady: “If 
the Lord had not taken care of Theodore,” she said, “he would 
have been killed long ago.” 

If we have no freedom of choice as to the color of our eyes 
and the size of our feet, no ability to decide we should rather 
have been bom in the thirtieth century or into a less turbulent 
family, we still do have the privil^e of shedding our old habit 
ways for new patterns of behavior. We can, if we will, so under- 
stand our peculiarities that their continuance becomes doubtful. 
We can, if we will, build more constructive ones. We can, if we 
will, become integrated beings. 
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Chapteb Twenty-five 

CXEARING THE MIND FOR ACTION 

I N THE correction and understanding of everyday queer- 
nesses, there are five steps. First comes analysis; second, 
diagnosis; third, catharsis; fourth, therapeusis; and fifth, 
readjustment. 

When a person is sick, the first task of those who would help 
is to discover the nature of his disease. The analysis completed, 
a diagnosis results. The medical procedure which follows has 
as its aim destruction of the germs and a discharge of the toxic 
poison which has caused the febrile condition. When this has 
been removed, a healing and recuperative therapeusis follows. 
The organism must be built up. Regenerative medicines and 
diets become important. The curative process must, however, 
be extended to include physical hygiene. A readjustment of the 
patient’s way of living is important, that the disease may not 
recur. 

The curative process of mental states is an almost identical 
course. No matter what the individiial’s condition, age, or 
environment, he need not remain in neurosis. If structural 
injuries or organic diseases have created psychotic distortions, 
an inssmity may be incurable, but this is a very different phase 
of abnormality from our more common functional disturbances. 
Such mental states, to be sure, may have extended beyond the 
simple formations and become involved in the nervous organism. 
Glandular and other functional disturbances may have devel- 
oped. Yet these reflexive states give way more easily to medical 
help if we also transform the neurotic activity patterns which 
are in control of us. 

Thus the first process in personal regeneration is an under- 
standing of the psychical condition that has taken possession 
of us. We must bore into our emotional reactions imtil we see 
the way abnormal thoughts and feelings are ruling consciousness. 
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The intricate methods used by a consulting psychologist 
are, of course, not practicable for self-help, and let us add, it 
cannot be too emphatically stated that if serious mental abnor- 
malities are present, a psychiatrist should be consulted. There 
are, however, many useful methods of self-study, mental and 
emotional tests which if used intelligently clarify the problem 
of the individual with his own nature. Nowadays, also, excellent 
books on the subject of human nature are available, and as one 
reads one can form the habit of noting whatever seems to fit 
his case. 

An excellent means of gaining perspective on the self is 
to write a psychic biography, seeking for every obscure experi- 
ence which might have created conditioning. The opinions 
of friends and members of the family, if kindly given and imper- 
sonally received, may play a useful part. A clear distinction 
between the retrospective survey of remembered material and 
the deeper analytic evidences of emotional immaturity and 
fixation should be drawn. All in all, it is not so important to be 
able to determine the exact type of abnormality as to discover 
that one has some neurosis. There is no more intent to produce 
self-consciousness by this method than observation of the mumps 
is intended to fixate attention upon the anatomy. The end 
of the effort is knowledge of the disturbance not vainglorious 
self-interest. 

He who wishes to become free of common queemesses should 
school himself to an attitude of impersonality and detachment. 
He should dislodge egotism by constantly reminding himself it 
is not his own nature that concerns him, but bad mental habits 
which hinder lus health and happiness. He should explain to 
himself that pride in such a task is ridiculous, since many people 
have been neurotic in some measure at one time or another. To 
have had pneumonia is no shame. To have been obsessed by 
phobia is not more discreditable. Faidt does not lie in having 
caught influenza, nor is it more actual in having experienced a 
sex neurasthenia. In such a spirit of reality we approach analysis 
ready to discover how some supposed personal preference or 
way of feeling may be the product of a neurotic twist. Mr. Smith 
suddenly understands his negative identity. Jones sees and 
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admits his defense mechanisms. His wife stops weeping as she 
realizes how masochism has been in control of her. Henry Adams 
laughs to find the old bugbear of compensating inferiority urging 
him to boast, while Mabel Larsing chuckles at the ways she is 
displeased with her husband when he doesn’t follow in her 
father’s footsteps. 

Once we are “on to” neurotic behavior it gradually falls 
away. You cannot preen in foolish vanity, or strut in childish 
pride, once your babyish narcissism or your juvenile exhibition- 
ism has been seen so clearly that the behavior turns yom 
stomach. You cannot continue to feel inferior or to suffer from 
sensitive feelings once the egoism and the immature values of 
inferiority and persecution are felt and understood. 

People continually ask for a magic cure-all, a psychic pill 
for their mental ills. If one existed, its value would be estab- 
lishing willingness to see and admit a neurotic state so freely 
and fully that there is a sense of separation from the condition. 
To regard the state as a parasite in or on the self, and not of 
the self, is the first step in its eradication. One then has a revul- 
sion against abnormality and contends its control. Once mder- 
stood, the cause of neurosis will not again be permitted to 
operate. You do not continue to drink water full of colon bacilli 
after you have discovered its typhoid nature. Knowing that 
ptomaine follows, you do not eat bad fish. Nor are you likely to 
keep a bad frame of mind, accept false values, or cherish old 
coenotropes once you see their injurious effect. 

Suppose, for example, an individual sees and bates the ego- 
centric vanity which is bidden behind the hurt feelings of a 
persecution complex and refuses to indulge in a glut of self-pity 
at every hint of ill treatment from others. Is not cure inevitable? 
Or let us suppose the condition is inferiority. Can we not learn 
to recognize it as an ego longing for enthronement and admit the 
fear of dethronement? And should there arise a dislike for the 
infantilism which enthronement and dethronement develop, will 
we not give up these false goals and scorn our immaturity? 

The greatest and most necessary step in the correction of a 
negative mental state springs from desire and vrillingness to 
make effort for a cure. A consultant is of service only as he helps 
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one to help himself. No one can eradicate a condition who does 
not first honestly (not merely verbally) wish to be rid of it. He 
who surrenders his pride, or transfers it to good workmanship 
in the task of becoming free, turns a mighty comer. Instead of 
being hurt by his frailties and fighting their discovery, he is 
eager to face them, for by this means he knows they will be over- 
come. It is a great day when one ceases to be ashamed of what- 
ever measure of neurosis is his, and turns all his effort to purging 
himself of the condition. 

Diagnosis serves a greater end than merely knowing one’s 
state when discovery of the condition designates it as a thing 
apart from the self. Henry Jones has been saying to himself for 
years, “I am afraid of snakes.” ‘‘I fear the dark.” “I don’t like 
women.” He has hugged these patterns to himself as preferences. 
Analysis followed by diagnosis changes this attitude. He identi- 
fies the fears as symptoms of his phobia and gradually refuses 
their control. If at the same time he discovers the illusion of 
guilt that created the abnormality and realizes that ignorance 
produced the feelings, how wonderful is the transition. 

A conviction, however, is more than an intellectual attitude, 
for in such a frame of mind emotion merges with thought, 
inducing a belief. No cure is ever made by mere understanding. 
Feeling is necessary, surrender utterly essential. We must give 
ourselves to the new attitude. We must accept with our blood 
and bones the new conclusion. We must let it soak in until it 
reaches the depths of consciousness. Convictions build reactions 
in the autonomic nervous system, otherwise they are no more 
than idle afiSrmations. He who would be well must go apart for 
quiet meditation, to let the newer values seep into the soul. Not 
otherwise is cure effected. 

Long ago, Goethe said, “Behavior is a mirror in which every- 
one shows his image.” When people see themselves as they 
appear under the influence of a negative mental state, they 
sometimes receive a ciurative shock. The melancholy woman 
who creates a mustard gas of masochism around herself suddenly 
sees why no one enjoys her society. Do you court such an atmos- 
phere? Or do you retreat from her and become brusque and 
unpleasant because of the frame of mind she engenders in you? 
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Do you not treat her, in other words, by her own naental imag- 
ery? What of a man with a contentious habit of argument? He 
believes he is being unfairly treated by everyone. With an 
obvious chip on his shoulder, he greets you morosely. How do 
you treat him in response? With tenderness, compassion, friend- 
liness? Or do you want to knock his chip off and start a little 
persecution just to show him what it would be like? Again here 
is a man with a gloomy feeling of abasement. Do you feel gay, 
spontaneous, and at ease with him? Or does he arouse some 
latent capacity to bully, so that you are inclined to show him 
what a worm he is? 

The individual is conscious of a miracle when he casts off 
the mechanisms that make others mistreat him. He then becomes 
eager to see and admit the mental twists he has developed. He 
catches himself in the act of rationalizing, in elaboration, or 
condensation. He teaches himself to stop the processes of 
“either-or” thinking, and refuses to identify with things or 
people. 

It is most important to develop the impersonal or objective 
attitude. Some time ago a man told me his brother had insulted 
him. 

“How?” I asked. 

“He said I was a jackass,” he answered. 

“Are you?” 

“No, certainly I’m not.” 

“Then how did he insult you?” 

“He called me a jackass, I tell you!” 

“But why were you insulted?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Do you believe you are a jackass?” 

“No,” he almost shouted. 

“Then how are you insulted?” I persisted. “If you aren’t a 
jackass and don’t think so, then what does it matter what he 
called you? Aren’t you identifying with his statement?” 

All our disturbances at being called this or that are identi- 
fication delusions connected with the functioning of some 
negative imagery. If we did not suspect there might be a founda- 
tion of truth in what somebody said, if we did not take pride in 
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some queemess, why should we suffer? When we are able to 
face and handle criticism intelligently, rejecting an unfounded 
accusation and accepting with impersonality whatever may be 
helpful for self-development, we are not hurt but interested in 
the process of weeding out pemonal negatives and substituting 
positives. There is no greater change than this. An individual 
who no longer identifies with the things that happen about him, 
and who is willing to practice detachment in all his human 
relations, is on the way to peace and happiness. 

One hears the remark, “I tried the newer psychology and it 
didn’t help me.” The statement is false and should be worded, 
“I self-indulgently went through the motions of seeing and 
discarding my neurotic attitudes, but I resisted help and made 
no true effort. I intellectually speculated about my condition, 
but my pride and indolence kept me from getting well.” 

There is no royal road to mental peace. Honest endeavor and 
integrity of purpose in seeing, feeling, and discarding negatives 
are necessary. Simple sincerity is better than the cleverest intel- 
lection, a quiet purpose worth a million ephemeral intentions. 
To take oneself in hand with decision saying to the neurosis, 
“Get thee behind me,” marks a turning point indeed. To main- 
tain this forthright vigor in attempting a catharsis is invaluable. 
For we do not purge ourselves of infantile and adolescent con- 
ditioning by merely recalling it. One must relive the earlier 
experience until all the suppressed emotion comes tumbling out. 
Let the tears flow, accept the fear, and admit the rage. You hurt 
no one in the present if you see and feel the blame you felt or 
the hurt you experienced in those olden days. The mood of 
acceptance it induces is of brief duration. The anger passes, the 
fury abates, you find yourself full of love and forgiveness in 
place of pretended tenderness over withheld hate. 

Nothing is more helpful than a psychic high enema that 
washes one free of spiritual toxics from old shocks and wounds. 
Even half an hour a day of releasing the strain of old tensions 
pays dividends the rest of one’s days. Sit in the dark by yourself, 
watching the moving picture of your negative experiences. Stay 
there until you feel they cannot redintegrate again into your 
active life, you have so fully drained them from your system. 
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Once thiH discharge is achieved with feeling, it is not difficult 
to turn the attention to constructive pictures of mature pro- 
cedure. You have a fairly good idea of how you as a healthy, 
normally developed adult would act in the various experiences 
of your life. You are perfectly capable of seeing yourself obeying 
the new behavior patterns in place of the old and of feeling your- 
self again and again doing the better thing. Such a proce- 
dure needs practice and requires repetition, but its power is 
tremendous. 

Every time you really give yourself to the experience of acting 
out in your mind the changed behavior you desire and affirm to 
yourself that you are determined to follow those conduct pat- 
terns in place of the discarded neurotic habits, you recondition 
yourself by that much to the better way. It is a simple task, a 
method anyone can use, if he will. Will he? Is he in earnest? 
That is the question. One cannot simulate endeavor and pretend 
therapeutic effort and achieve results. Nothing is gained without 
honestly using the processes. One should even allow a sense of 
ceremony. The image at a shrine has no power to heal save as 
with fullness of faith and high purpose the pilgrim surrenders 
to the experience of ciure. A true conviction results when thought 
and feeling have taken form in a definite pattern of action and 
only by such definite thinking is purpose coherent. Fortunate 
are those who have learned to use mental imagery instinctively. 
But we can acquire the habit. Simple as it is, the process, 
repeated often enough, may revolutionize life. 

Suppose, for example, you are convinced that living dy- 
namically is an answer to the problem of existence. Set your 
imagination to picturing yourself meeting experience un- 
flinchingly. Teach your emotions to help you feel yourself in 
full action. Whether it is working out of neurosis, correcting a 
bad habit, acquiring a new skill, releasing attention for achieve- 
ment, dramatize yourself as feeling, being, doing these things. 
Put yoTirself wholly into the proceeding. Image making is not 
a verbal process but a whole-hearted living in the new design, a 
re-creation, so to speak. 

Perhaps self-consciousness or insecurity interferes with your 
normal self-expression. Before some situation which might prove 
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an ordeal, set aside a few minutes for quiet deliberation. Picture 
the task ahead. Not only see but feel yourself fulfilling it in 
a way you believe it should be done. Tell yourself that when the 
time arrives you will carry out the mental image you have 
created. It is a surprising, often a dramatic experience to dis- 
cover oneself living out these suggestions. But the mechanism 
has no value if it is practiced spasmodically. It must be repeated 
with regularity and become an habitual way of reconditioning 
negative attitudes and of preparing to meet the circumstances of 
life with poise and courage. Mental imagery is not a specific 
for human ills or a mental medicine. It is a method of refocusing 
attention in such a way that we direct our powers into construc- 
tive channels. It is a way of release and self-realization. 

Here is the plight of Miss J., who is too shy and self-con- 
scious to enter a room full of strangers. This fear, caused by her 
inferiority complex, is spoiling her life by shutting her away 
from normal social contacts. Under the older methods of 
treatment, which were somewhat disciplinary, she would be 
helped to get her will power into action; the idea would be 
that if she willed hard enough, if she had sufficient moral fiber, 
she could teach herself to enter the room easily and happily. 
If, imder the guidance of a stem parent, she had tried this 
method, it would have made her physically ill; she would have 
trembled, stuttered, felt faint. 

The newer therapeutic way would be to have Miss J., 
quietly and alone, see herself as she would like to be: at ease, 
gracious, able without disturbance to enter a room and to greet 
the people there. She would not only see herself, but put herself 
into the experience so completely that she would /eeZ it. Then 
perhaps she would say quietly and firmly to herself, “Esther, 
the next time you have to go into a strange room or greet new 
people you aren’t going to be timid or afraid; that wasn’t 
the real Esther, only a negative Esther who was created by 
childhood conditioning. You are going in as quietly and easily 
as any other normal person, and when you stand before the 
door, you are going to remember this decision and this plan.’’ 

Mental imagery may seem fantastic and unreal, as queer as 
some of the difficulties to which it is applied; but it works. 
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Image making, used regularly and conscientiously, is a suecessful 
method of creating new habits after the old habits have been 
understood and there is a wish to discard them. It is, of course, a 
form of autosuggestion, but it goes deeper because it follows 
the psychological principle that the will obeys a picture, not 
words, that the person making the mental image must experience 
the new activity, not merely verbalize about it. It is based upon 
our knowledge that thoughts and ideas bom in consciousness are 
later lodged permanently in the unconscious depths, from which 
they will influence the mental state and the activities of the 
individual. The same general principle holds tme both in 
hetero-suggestion and in hypnotism. 

You can use this process until even your blood flows more 
strongly through your veins, your heart beats, the glands are 
fed, the nerves are trained, and the brain is prepared for the 
task ahead of you. If this is repeated often enough you will 
find that the mental imagery has reconditioned your life and 
prepared you to meet experience. 

But here is where people fail with the process. If you wish to 
build constructive activity patterns to meet life transcendently, 
you must surrender your nature to natural sequences, to cosmic 
law, and not to social customs and stereotypes. The Egyptians, 
who were great pattern makers, produced no permanent culture. 
Plato remarked that the art and philosophy of Egypt did not 
change for ten thousand years. However this may be, no man 
can produce vital expression as long as he is fitting himself into 
an artificial mold that belongs to one day or age. Only by getting 
hold of those eternal and primary drives in the depths of his own 
nature, those protopathic powers that belong to the spirit of 
humanity, and learning to guide them eflSciently does creative 
expression or dynamic living result. 

A certain amount of analytic penetration is necessary to 
catch the infringement of negative attitudes and fear images 
that seep into this great therapeutic process and ruin it. Like 
Satan, the demons of neurosis are always up to tricks and must 
be cornered and put to flight. Long ago Socrates developed 
a method of teaching which is still of great value. He plied his 
fellows with questions, skillfully forcing them to careful defini- 
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tions and fundamental principles, drawing tliem out, forcing 
them to tap their unconscious depths. Socrates had little 
formal education, but he was able to lead his hearers to greater 
mental activity and productiveness through his clarification 
of their mental imagery. 

I am by no means a wise man,” be said, “and have no wisdom as the 
product of my own wisdom to show. . . . But those who have been with me 
have made incredible progress, as appears to them and to others. And so much 
is certain, that they have never learned anything from me, but have only 
themselves discovered very much that is beautiful, and have held it fast. In 
this production, God and I have helped. 

We should leam to use the Socratic method, the gimlet by 
which reality is discovered beneath our self-deceptions. By this 
means integrity is maintained. We should also leam not to 
talk too much about our purposes in seeking the newer life. 
Many a good intention is lost in words. Tell what you are doing 
and half your impulse goes. Speech invites argument, a clouding 
of the clearer inner vision. It is possible in the powerful protec- 
tion of silence to uncover and recognize the face of one’s 
convictions. 
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Chapter Twentt-sex 

DYNAMIC LIVING 

Y ears ago Emerson suggested that if the stars appeared 
only for one night in ten thousand years, aU men would 
marvel and recall the majestic revelation of the cosmos God had 
permitted. He emphasized the sad blindness that comes from 
the usual. Because we see the stars continually we look at them 
with little reverence. The significance is obscured. The same 
principle holds in every estimate of life, toward great men, 
great causes, great discoveries, even toward ourselves. Impersonal 
appreciation of the majesty of human consciousness is essential 
to its constructive release. We must have hope and vision of 
what a free mind can be to purge us of our neurotic attitudes. 

In ordinary life such vision is rare. Only for one brief moment 
in this earthly experience do we all possess it. This is when 
we are faced with death. It is more than a realization that 
our days are ending and material values no longer concern 
us. Those who have had men die in their arms and have heard 
their last few whispered words know the strange peace which 
comes over the human spirit. Perhaps the most significant 
revelation death makes is the futility of the frenzied striving 
for objects and the question of what part they ever played to 
make life worth while. Dying men see that adjustment within 
themselves, friendship with the self, contact with the world 
of invisible values is the only thing which endures. No matter 
who are about us when we cast off our earthly garments, we must 
die alone, taking nothing with us as we cross the threshold. 
This solitude of the soul runs like a red line through the tangled 
skein of human experience, compelling a question as to what 
the stream of destiny means. 

There is something still more significant in the moment of 
death. It seems as if the individual has been distracted from 
understanding himself and his experiences by the components 
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of his days. Events so pressed upon him that he was numbed 
by their multiplicity. Against the background of this chaos 
he sees that life is worth while only when it is lived daringly. 
If he who is about to enter the spiritual world beyond coiild 
return with his new perspective, he would not fail to throw him- 
self with vigorous gallantry into the stream of experience. 

Whenever we pass through moments of reality, we discover 
how valueless are the restraints imposed by our own stereotypes. 
Freed of their false values, we accept the principles of life, 
willing to obey cosmic law. At such times we discover that he 
who surrenders the external, once-bom state of egotism and 
yields to internal guidances, giving himself to life in a spirit 
of detachment and noninvolvement, undergoes rebirth. There 
is nothing wrong with life except what we make of it because 
we have lost our way as persons and as a group. Insight teaches 
that we can be blocked only by what we permit in our conscious- 
ness. Experience no matter how sad is opportunity. 

The discomfiture of neurosis may be a necessary part of 
that evolution which ultimately frees the inner forces, releasing 
the independence, understanding, and kindliness that are 
endowments of the human spirit. It is the pain and confusion 
of turning a once-bom into a twice-bom nature, of making a 
sulphite out of a bromide. Actually it is a transcendent blessing 
and one of the greatest experiences through which a person 
can pass. We should not hate it. We should not be sad because of 
it. For neurosis measures the degree to which we are becoming 
tender-minded and alive, where once we were tough-minded and 
stolid. Discouragement is but a birth pain from the misunder- 
standing of growth. Nervousness is only a brain itch that comes 
from effort stirring new cells. Despair is an intense labor pain 
from our refusal to cooperate with nature and accept the 
travail of spiritual regeneration. 

For no one is mature at birth. No one is bom with spiritual 
sensitivity or true understanding; compassion is not innate. 
These come only from renascence. 

In the end, whatever neurosis you have had and conquered 
will add to your power in proportion as your neurotic state 
lessened your capacities. For every per cent of inferiority that 
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blocked the full realization of your life, you will have deeper 
understanding of those around you who suffer from the same 
conditioning, more profound insight as to the meaning of their 
experience than could otherwise have been yours. So it is with 
persecution, with insecurity, phobia from guilt, and other 
oppressive mental states. When those who have known grief 
and melancholia, frustration and confusion find a way to joy, 
their happiness transcends that which comes to those who have 
never known these contrasts. 

It is this deeper compassion which breaks the chrysalis 
which has imprisoned the psyche, enabling it to pass into the 
new state of being. The winged spirit of creative action comes 
only to the awakened mind. 

The transformation is not unlike the development of the 
child. He starts in the beginning as an unconscious personality, 
passes through self-consciousness into consciousness. It was 
also intended that he pass through the bionomic consciousness 
that gives him awareness of his personal experience to super- 
consciousness, that joyous spontaneity of the person who has 
found himself. Superconsciousness endows inspiration from 
the depths of personality and enables one to tap the race mind, 
deepening and enriching the individual. It leads to the miracle 
of discovering one’s identity, to a rejuvenation of the forces 
of the basic character, to a momentum of unfoldment, to 
ever increasing life. 

The act of rebirth is like birth itself. In the womb we start 
in a state of indolence, almost of self-indulgence. There is, in 
a sense, a resistance in the nervous organism to the act of being 
bom. No one achieves the satisfaction of dynamic living until 
he has accepted the life wish with daring and the determination 
to cease playing for preservation. The desire for safety is fatal. 
Protection of the self leads only to death. When life is not 
dangerous it is static. He who seeks security is never secure. 
He is merely shutting himself from command over events. 

There is even greater significance in the subjective ac- 
ceptance of peril. We have too constantly thought of the life 
wish in objective terms. When Kobert Peary went to the North 
Pole he was exhibiting an adventure drive, a wish to be victor 
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over danger, to discover more of the geography of the earth. 
But to fling oneself into unaccustomed thoughts and new emo- 
tions, to be willing to reach the depths of experience also 
shows heroism. Hazard and conquest may be of the mind as 
well as of the body. Facing unsuspected areas within the self, 
fighting with the deeper atavistic forces of consciousness, xm- 
covering the new world of the human imconscious, daring to 
step out of habituated thought are exhilarating exp>eriences. 

If this is not so, what is the meaning of life? Need our cri- 
terion be cowardice? Development denies completion. You 
cannot grow and remain an exemplar of mediocrity. In an 
ignorant world, expansion of peisonality entails iconoclasm. 
Socrates was normal in the truest seixse but seemed abnormal 
to his fellows. He ended his life by drinking hemlock, at their 
behest. The figure of Jesus reveals a magnificent maturity, 
majestic individual power. Yet that very development made 
Him appear abnormal to His people. His heresy led to cruci- 
fixion. Growth tends toward the supernormal. For the purpose 
of life is the enrichment of consciousness, not its coalescence. 
The pattern for today lies in tomorrow. Yesterday is dead. 
Unfoldment inheres in the very idea of life. A living normality 
cannot fit a static templet. There is no staid conventionality 
in the principles of mental health. They are shaped on the cur- 
rent of life, and life is dynamic, restless, uncertain, full of 
dangers, vital, fluid, and insecure. 

Continual change and rebirth inhere in a true adaptation to 
experience. We must discard all fixed norms for a concept in 
keeping with evolution. Growth leads one toward the super- 
normal, the higher, finer quah'ties of full spiritual health. 

The breakdown of the individual follows refusal of life and 
neglect of the principles of his natxire. To live life truly we must 
learn to accept the stream of experience, merging into it the 
flow of our own consciousness, gladly yielding to whatever 
results come from the best we can achieve at any one time. We 
cannot make life what we t hink it ought to be. Whether he be 
religious or not, “Thy will be done” must in some way be 
voiced and believed or no man can find p»eace. Such acceptance 
includes all that one is as a living being. 
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The individual must also obey his inherent self. The flounder 
might worry because it cannot walk like a crab. In an endeavor 
to follow the crab to shore it would die. Dare to be yourself and 
in such defiance refuse the self-indulgence which leads only to 
escape, to depression, or to that passivity which produces 
psychic inertia. 

Aristotle described the basic forces of the individual as the 
“norme,” the driving impulse or urge for life. Bergson puts it in 
terxns of “61an vital” and Jung calls it “libido.” There is 
neither serenity nor satisfaction unless the individual’s norme, 
his libido, is in active expression, a driving force in all he does. 
This alone leads to joy and self-realization and permits a vital 
contribution to life. You have no right to do what others tell 
you to do if it is against the finest and fullest expression of your 
own being. Effective service to others is possible only when 
you are yourself. Being comes before doing and all doing should 
be the result of being, even as the apple tree produces apples 
because that is its nature. It does not yield onions because 
there is a demand for onions. 

In the term “bionomics” Sir Patrick Geddes has epitomized 
the foundation of true adjustment to life. Some day we shall 
have a science of bionomics to aid in the unfoldment of personal- 
ity. No living thing, and no succession of living things, remains 
exactly the same for any given period of time. We are in constant 
evolutionary growth. This should be in accordance with the 
natural pattern inherent in the very strueture of each organism. 
Change is orderly and not the result of accident or caprice. 

Human evolution is not the result of outward pressure, of 
social patterns, of conventions, of parental influences or dicta- 
tion, but of growth that fulfills all that was potential in the seed 
of personality. Energy springs from the basic endowment. 
Huiey remarked, “Nothing endures save the flow of energy 
and the rational order that pervades it.” The rational order for 
each individual is that of his own nature. The only way out of 
neurotic manifestations is to refuse to obey extrinsic patterns. 

To face all problems with intrinsic integrity is to return to 
the Aristotelian idea of “entelechy.” This is the philosophy 
which Bergson teaches in his doctrine of self-expansion, which 
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Emeraon expounds in “Self Reliance,** and which the philoso- 
phers have given as the concept of self-direction. It is the attitude 
of self-determination, of becoming an adult, of being mature, 
and from one*s maturity facing life with heroic courage. This 
and this alone is the way an individual becomes free of his 
neurosis and lays a foundation for meeting the taxing problems 
of everyday experience. 

The key to such a fulfillment depends upon a psycho- 
economics of the human life. An individual should organize his 
mental and emotional assets, even as he budgets his finances. 
Success depends upon self-understanding and the building of 
the right imagery of achievement. A positive, well-defined 
attitude is half the battle. The danger of New Thought and 
similar forms of metaphysics lies in the fact that its followers 
indulge in mere afiirmations, in general ideas that things are 
going to be better by and by; the “everything's going to be all 
right” complex. The same fallacy lay in Coup's philosophy of 
suggestion, that every day in every way one was getting better 
and better. This was too vague and general an assertion. 

Fulfillment depends upon specific imagery, not upon verbal 
declarations to ourselves. Moreover these images must be in 
accordance with one’s endowments. I might build a mental 
image of singing like Caruso and repeat a formula to myself 
over and over and after fifty years I might sing a little better, 
but I should not sing like Caruso unless my basic nature had 
his vocal endowments. This is where the nonsense of the success 
bunk lies, the extrinsic method of making a person a Napoleon 
in ten lessons. A man can become only what he is, fidfilling 
himself on the plane of life in which he is bom and releasing 
the t5T)e of mental and emotional power which inheres in his 
constitution. We need not fear this determinism, for few there 
are who ever fulfill their potentialities. 

To avoid becoming static and as a means of discovering 
what we can be and do, and for the sake of the adventure, the 
experience, the broadening, the growth, the expansion of the 
personality, the breaking out of the groove, we should be willing 
to take hold somewhere, anywhere in the field of action. For 
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the law of life is growth and when the individual stops growing 
his dissolution has begun. Whenever you are not striving, 
using your mind, your thought, and feeling, your body, throwing 
yourself into experience, you are beginning to ^e. Release 
yourself, therefore, into motion, into action, into fulfillment. 
Let yourself feel dynamically even if for the time it seems to 
exhaust you. Learn to be an instrument in some event, some 
cause, some situation. Let life flow through you and be a servant 
of its expression. 

Every invention, every great painting, every building has 
been poured through man’s consciousness by this means. In 
these acts he becomes a creator, one with the divine. At such 
times he feels the relation between himself and the cosmos, 
knows that its dynamic flow is but part of his own nature, even 
as his own nature is part of the dynamic flow. Then it is that he 
feels the lure of living, the passion for beauty, the desire to be 
of use, to bring his powers to fulfillment, to give his attention 
more and more intently to life. 

Years before the newer psychology, E. P. Whipple wrote, 
“A sublime confidence springs not from conceit, but from an 
intense identification of a man with his object. It lifts him alto- 
gether above fear of danger and death and communicates an 
almost superhuman audacity to his wiU.” There never was a 
truer or a greater statement. Identify yourself with some object, 
whether it be painting a picture, inventing a machine, or cooking 
a dinner. Give yourself to life and life will give itself to you. This 
is the foundation of dynamic living; this is the act of stepping 
out of the confines of your own narrow egocentricity and 
surrendering it forever to become the instrument of the inflowing 
power. 

There are two ways of sensing one’s relation to life; we can 
see ourselves as a microcosm or as part of the macrocosm. As the 
former, we are but specks in contrast to the whirling spheres of 
the Pleiades. As macrocosms we are epitomes of the universe, 
instruments with power to fulfill its destiny. As a microcosm we 
take ourselves lightly; we are only an insignificant thing; our 
mistakes are ridiculous; we are less than worms in the sight of 
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WHAT MAKES US SEEM SO QUEER? 

God. But as a macrocosm, we are children of God, cooperating 
with the divine forces of evolution. Such an attitude creates a 
reverence for the design of our own natures. 

Pierre Janet has said that no individual achieves health and 
happiness until he has learned to love his own psyche. This does 
not mean self-love, but reverence for htunan character, an 
attitude of excitement over the possession of majestic attributes. 
Helen Keller once wrote a magnificent essay on hands. She 
expressed a sense of awe at the majesty and beauty of human 
hands, of what they coiJd do, the great buildings they had 
erected, the delicate machinery they had made, the jewelry 
they had wrought, the paintings they had created. To her, 
man’s hands were marvelous. We might feel the same sense of 
wonder over eyes and ears, imagination and memory, reason 
and judgment. 

When an individual achieves appreciation for the deeper 
aspects of human consciousness, an awareness of the awe- 
inspiring forces of the mind, a realization of the powers of 
symbolic thinking, and an ability to touch the deeper areas of his 
inmost being, he has become an instrument of the whole universe, 
its epitome indeed. Petty personalism and narrow conceit have 
no place in such an attitude. In this high seriousness we experi- 
ence love as it can never otherwise be known. We work creatively 
and feel the inpouring of life. We become not only the servant 
of truth, but the power by which it shall be known. 
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